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These young fir fees ore the forest: of Durable cary to work ond strong ..wood 
tomorrow They will supply the weed ond has always heen in great demand to build 
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Weverhacuser Timber company product 


National opinion surveys indicate that the public does not know 
about the progress being made in industrial forestry. Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company is telling part of the story in a series of national 
magazine advertisements such as reproduced above. The Company 
believes that all who are engaged in industrial forest management 
should tell the facts about tree farming at every opportunity 
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Forest Research Today’ 


Forure United States historians 
may be expected to cite the follow 
ing events as especially noteworthy 
in the decade 1946 to 1955, 

The acceptance of responsibility 
by the United States 


economic and political leadership 


for world 


and the expression of this through 
financial 
grams to 
world 
The relation 
ships between the United States and 
Soviet 


and technical aid pro- 


nations throughout the 
deterioration of 
Russia, and 
collective security as exemplified 
by United Nations action in Korea. 

The decline of colonialism in the 
British, French, and) Dutch 
pires and the efforts on the part 
of the United States to 
strong, autonomous, 


create 
democratic 
governments in the Philippines, 
Japan, and elsewhere. 

But in retrospect, the reconstruc 
tion, technical aid, and collective 
security programs may appear as 
but facets of a broader struvele 
a struggle between those who seek 
the 
authoritarian rule of a police state, 


to establish world) order by 
and those who seek instead a world 
which individ- 
uals and nations have wide scope 
for independent action. They may 
find that the this 
struggle was determined largely by 
two the Which 
the common men of all lands came 


commonwealth in 


outeome of 


factors; degree to 
to understand the aims and meth 
ods of the opposing forces; and the 
which 
able to bring to full fruition the 
ereative energy of scientists, schol 


suecess with each side was 


ars, and administrators 


If free nations survive the 


Talk delivered before meeting, New 
York Seetion, Society of 


January 1053 


American For 


acceptance of 


struggle, historians therefore may 
well conclude that the most sieniti- 
of the decade 


enormous expansion of scholarly 


cant event was the 


research and its application to 
human affairs. 

In the United States the growth 
of nationwide scientific bodies has 
been singularly linked with periods 
of national The National 
Academy of Sciences formed 
during our Civil War, the National 
Research Council during the First 
World War. and. the 
Office of Setentifie 
Development, out of 
the National Foundation, 
Was organized to mobilize seience 
for the Second World War 

The National Science Foundation 
is the first attempt on the part of 


CTIsis 


Was 


temporary 
Research and 
Which grew 


Scerenece 


the federal government to sponsor, 


on a wide seale, fundamental as 
well as applied science, and encom 
passing support for outside as well 
as for governmental avenetes. Prior 
to the Second World War only the 
land-grant educa 


colleges 


tional institutions received sub 


stantial federal aid) for research 


programs. Today stueh aid may vo 


to any college, industrial labora 
tory, or private individual that. is 
in a position to make a significant 
contribution to American scientific 


prog ress 


Sponsors of Research Today 


It is not. however, the National 
Foundation that 
significant federal 


Science lis 


tributes 
for research today. Military agen 
cles are by far the heaviest 
The Department of De 


fense is submitting a budget of 1.6 


tributors 


billion dollars for research and in 


addition 2 billions are asked for 


Hardy L. Shirley 
New York, 


Forestry, Svracuse 


State 


College of 


Deum, University of 


the Atomic Commission 
Industrial corporations rank see 


Energy 


ond in research sponsorship 
versities, old line federal agencies, 
foundations, including — the 
Ford 


tovether 


and 
mammoth Foundation, 


vrouped rank a poor 
third. 

To what extent are these several 
avencies contributing to forest re 
search and what prospects exist for 
expansion of this support? Defense 
agencies to date have contributed 
relatively little to research for 
estry compared with them contri 


bution to research in engineering 
and the striethy military field 
Defense research contracts have 
vone mostly to the Forest Products 
have made up 


Laboratory and 


about one-half of recent labora 
tory budevets. A limited number of 
other research projects have been 
defense agencies at 


Timber 


sponsored by 
colleges, the Engineering 
Company laboratory, and a few in 
dustrial These 
have mostly supported short range 


plants. contracts 
specific projects such as laminated 
shoe lasts and ship timbers, crating 
and packaging, properties of tropi 
cal woods, and a compilation of in 
forest resources to 


both 


formation. on 


meet emergencies here and 
abroad 
non-defense federal 
Fullbright) Pro 
eram has been of appreciable bene 
this. for 
moderate 
interest. The National Aeademy of 
National 
National 
tion are doing almost nothing ina 


Atmong new 


support only the 
fit to forestry. Even in 
esters have shown only 
Research Coun 
Science 


Science, 
ceil, and 
direct way at the present time to 
The 
Administration 


further research in forestry 
Mutual 
other 


Security 


anal programs 


! 


amount of 
for- 


have led to a. limited 
research on exotic woods and 
est conditions in other lands 

The main support for forest re 
search continues to be the old line 
vovernment agencies of which the 
u. through its 


Forest Sery we, 


forest and range experiment sta 
tions and the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory has by far the largest pro 

by the 


various agencies inthe Departments 


Limited support is provided 
Soil Conservation Service, 
of Commerce and Interior, and the 
Authority. State 


conservation departments, through 


Tennessee Valles 


the Pittman-Robertson and Dingle- 
Johnson laws, sponsor research on 
management of wildlife. Maine has 


done outstanding work in’ forest 
entomology, Michigan in fire con 
trol 


stations, except where attached to 


State agricultural experiment 


universities with forestry schools, 


now play a minor role in’ forest 


research, Colleges of forestry with 
a few exceptions find their energies 
mainly taken up by teaching. How 
ever, with the drop of GI enroll- 
ment, research effort is being ex- 
panded 

The great foundations, except for 
the Charles Lathrop Pack Founda 
tion, have not seen in forestry a 
It is 
possible that the Ford Foundation, 
through sponsorship of Resources 
for the Future, Ine.. 


ly become an important sponsor of 


major field for their services 


may ultimate 


The Conser 
the Insti 
Administration 


research in forestry 
vation Foundation and 
tute Public 


have studied forest policy. 


for 


Industries and industrial assoet- 
ations are probably spending con 
siderably more than half the total 
sum now going into forest research 
behind 
state-spon 


have been 
the 


sored forest products research pro- 


Industries also 


such programs as 
Washington, 

Industrial 
groups in the South are getting be 


yrams om Oregon, 


California, and Texas 


hind substantial research programs 
at North Carolina State 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
University of Florida, and other 
southern colleges offering forestry 


College, 


programs 

The brightest element in the for- 
est research picture today is the 
widespread interest that individual 


industries and industry groups 
in Sponsoring research, 
staffed 


individual 


have taken 


Some well research teams 


found in 
tions. Collectively industries spon- 


are corpora- 


sor the Institute of Paper Chemis- 


try and the Timber Engineering 


Company. Industry yvroups also 
col- 
the 


country. The programs of the Em- 


sponsor research at forestry 


leves im Various sections of 
pire State Paper Research Associa- 
the debarking 
projects are noteworthy. Generous 


ates and chemical 


industry-sponsored scholarships 
and fellowships are attracting men 


to research careers, 


Expenditures for Forest Research 


A survey made in 1936 and 1937 
(4) indicated that total expendi- 
research were in 
the $7 000,000 
annually. Federal agencies spent 
$4,521,000. forest schools $251,000 ; 
and industry $1,000,000 to S2.500.,- 
000 mostly for pulp and paper re- 
Forest 
(1) of total expenditures for 1940 
1949 reveals the following in- 
formation: 


tures for forest 


neighborhood — of 


search Service estimate 


Fiseal 
Your 


Non 
Federal Federal Total 
Thousands of dollars 
3,600 5,700 


16,000 


140 


sv 
5.000 


Federal estimates for forest and 


rative management research ex- 


cluding products show (7): 


Fiseal Years 
Non 
Federal Federal Total 

Thousands of dollars 

2,937 

3.040 

4064 


Expenditures by 
Fisenl 


Your 


Thus by the vear 1951 non-federal 
expenditures forest and range 
management alone surpassed fed- 
If products re- 
search also had been included the 
federal effort would have been ex- 
ceeded by non-federal expenditures 


eral expenditures. 


many vears earlier, 

With an expenditure of some 17 
million dollars annually, forest re- 
search represents a substantial ac- 
tivity. Compared with the 1.6 bil- 
lions budget of the De- 
partment of Defense and 2 billions 
for the Atomie Energy Commis- 


research 
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sion, it seems little enough to spend 
on a resource embracing !s our 
land area, offering employment to 
almost 4 percent of our total work- 
ers, and providing income to indi- 
viduals of & billion dollars, or 4.4 
the total in- 
come exclusive of government pay- 


If forest industries de- 


percent of nation’s 


ments. (9) 
voted as high percentage of their 
vross income to research as the 
chemical industry does, industrial 
for 


135 


research would 


dollars 


support forest 
exceed 
ally. 

Let 
to research performance as eXxem- 
plified in aims, trends, opportiuni- 
ties, and outlook. 


million 


us now direct our attention 


Aims of Forest Research 


Forest research activities in the 
United States have 


towards 


been directed 


certain broad, 


These 


meeting 
basie problems. might be 
listed as follows: 

1. To know the botanical char- 
acteristics of trees and the distri- 
bution of species. 

a. the 
ments of trees for moisture, nutri 
temperature and light, 
influence their 


understand require- 


ents, and 
how these vrowth 
and development. 

3. To understand the variability 
within species, its relationship to 
climate and soil, and the extent to 
which this variability is inherited. 

4. To the 
ship of trees to one another and to 
other plants, and to animals that 
occur in the forest. 

To understand 
enemies of the forest which cause 
destruction of and 
These include fire, insects, disease 


understand relation 


the various 


trees stands. 
causing organisms, and to a limited 
extent, weather and wildlife. 

6. To 
can be 


understand how forests 
evaluated and 
for permanent production of prod- 
licts, 

7. To understand the 
uses of wood, including its harvest- 
ing, transporting, processing, eon- 
ditioning, and fabrication. 


organized 


Various 


To understand the physical 
nature of wood and its relationship 
to the condition under the 


tree Grows. 


which 


9 To understand the chemical 


{ 
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nature of wood, and how wood may 
be transformed for making paper, 
cellulose plasties and other prod- 
ets 

10. To 
Influence 


forests 
vegetation, the soil, 
wildlife, and 


understand how 
the 
water, local climate. 
man. 

11. To understand the business 
and hitman aspects of managing 
land. 
12. To 


wealth of 


forest 
the forest 


our nation and 


understand 
its ade- 
quacy to meet the demands likely 
to be made upon it 


Significant Recent Trends 


As we consider these aims three 


points stand out. Forest research 
and 
sot- 


and 


work extends back decades 
even centuries into the past. 
anists, physical scientists, 
econoniists as Well as foresters have 
made great contributions. “And em- 
phasis in recent vears has shifted 
to the specific rather than general 
problems 

In some fields of forest research 
today we find less effort being ex- 
pended than was the case decades 
avo. The most striking case is re- 
search in dendrology that probably 
reached its peak during the time of 
Sargent. Fundamental research on 


tree diseases and. insect pests of 


$ r r 
lavging 


two 


trees appears also to be 
with 


Research in mensura- 


compared activities of 
decades avo, 
tion has been virtually  diseon- 
tinued alone the old lines that were 
prominent in the 1920's and 30’s. 
Today effort is concentrated on de- 
veloping the use of aerial photo- 
vraphs and on entirely new meth- 
that 


James Girard. 


odoloes was) Introduced by 
Research ino silvies 
and tree physiology is also barely 
as Intensive as oecurred two and 
three decades avo. 

The vast expansion that has ov- 
curred in forest research in recent 
vears has been directed) primarily 
towards forest utilization including 
the properties and uses of wood, 
forest engineering, wood chemistry, 
and national surveys of the timber 
Substantial effort 
has been spent in developing work 
the 
ment of specific areas and types. 
These pri- 


resouree, also 


centers to deal with manage- 


programs are aimed 


marily at developing techniques 
that can be applied locally by the 

They include some 
silviculture, but 
anavement, 


practitioners. 
silvies, and 
ceentrate more on 
utilization, the 
pects of timber production. 

noteworthy trend 
been the greatly increased effort in 
and 
abroad. Following the early sig- 
nificant work of C. Syrach Larsen 
and his father in Denmark, interest 
in forest genetics has spread rapid- 
lv in Finland, Sweden, the Nether- 
and more recently the 
States. The national 
Genetics Research Founda- 
tion to promote forest genetics in 
the United States 
widespread conviction of both  re- 


business as- 


also has 


forest genetics both at home 


lands, 
United 


Forest 


new 


bespeaks the 
search foresters and industrialists 
that much can be done to improve 
the genetic stock of forest trees. 
Are not research workers today 
devoting themselves increasingly 
to detailed studies of specific prob- 
lems of limited application, to the 
neglect of broad comprehensive 
studies dealing with general prin 
ciples of forest land management 
and utilization of forest products? 
To some extent this is inevitable as 
it is possible to generalize only to 
the extent that sufficient specific 
information is available to give 
the 
Additional detailed information. is 


influences, in 


substance to veneralization. 


essential in forest 
private forest 
other fields before we can expect to 
have principles developed that can 
be broadly applied throughout the 
land. 

In the field of silviculture, how. 
ever, 


economics, and in 


is it not time for more gen 
eralization ! the 
S.A.F. classification of forest types 
(5),the Woody Plant Seed Manual 
(6), and the forthcoming Foresters 
Field Manual are examples. Might 
it not be possible soon to prepare 


Studies such as 


an equally significant study on sil 
viculture of eastern pine forests in 
which the several species are dealt 
with as but varied members of the 
same broad forest formation? Simi- 


lar broad studies dealing with 
management and economic subjects 


Might they 
not help to guide our policy makers 


would prove of value. 


toward a more realistic program of 


objectives | 

A final trend worthy of note has 
the 
deavor by 


decline research en 
the 
tive personnel and the increasing 
reliance on the 
search worker, The survey of for 
est research in the United States 
1937 (4) that 
time research 

442, part research 
workers 462, and casual research 
The part time and 
casual workers included primartly 
teachers, national forest adminis- 
trators, administrative workers in 


been 
forest administra- 


professional re 


made in revealed 
full 


bered 


workers 
time 


workers 565. 


forest experiment stations and the 
Forest Products and 
workers in endowed and State sup 
A comparable 
study today would probably reveal 


Laboratory, 
ported institutions. 


only a limited number of forest 


administrators carrying research 
projects. Practicing foresters have 
viven up research apparently from 
encouragement by supe- 


feeling that 


lack of 


riors and a modern 


research is too complicated an 


undertaking for the amateur. 


Renewed Participation by 
Practitioners Needed 


Surrendering forest research al- 
exclusively the 
sionals has some advantages and 


most profes 
many disadvantages. The profes- 
sional’s work is necessary to pro- 
vide objectivity, statistical reliabil- 
ity, and an organization to assure 
that the project will not be dropped 
when its originator is transferred, 
The practitioner by contrast has a 
wealth of ideas based on countless 
observations that few professionals 
have an opportunity to make. Also, 
being an amateur he frequently 
brings a freshness of approach that 
the professional lacks. 

It has taken the genius and wis- 
dom of a Jim Girard to break the 
classical approach to volume and 
vield studies and to substitute a 

more workable 
taken the 
purpose of a 


simpler and far 
method. It 


fastness of 


has stead 
Russell 
Revnolds to break away from the 
old minimum requirements concept 
collect 
tural and economic data on a for 


Who 


administrator de- 


and to sivnificant silvieut 


est as an operating property 


except a forest 


| 
| 
} 
} 
} 
J 
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voting a lifetime to a single prop 
erty could have developed methods 
of thinning leading to site im 
provement, improved economy, and 
superior quality of products such as 
Mundt and Moldenhawer achieved 
in Denmark and von Kalitsch in 
Germany ? Perhaps of even greater 
significance is the teamwork of re 
seareh specialist and administrator 
working on producing forests such 
as Was developed on the Chippewa 
National Forest in Minnesota, and 
on Swiss, German, and Danish 
forests by Burger, Wiedemann, and 


Moller 


Contributions of Research 
Workers from Related Fields 


Forest research in the past bene 
fited extensively from workers in 
related fields. We need but remem 
ber such ecologists as Clements and 
MeDougal, sich phystographers as 
Isaiah Bowman, such physiologists 
as Bovsen-Jensenand Lundegardh, 
such entomologists Hopkins, 
stich soil setentists as Marbut and 
Glinka, and such chemists as Will 
statter. It is wratifving today that 
Lather Guliek (2), am expert in 
administration, and the National 
Conservation Foundation are mak 
ing contributions to forest policy 
Contributions by men outside the 
profession are especially welcome 
because they bring fresh ap 
proach, a viewpoint uncolored by 
the forestry training, and new tech 
niques that enrich forest research 


Needs for the Future 


\ major need is a broader basis 
of ostipport tor lorest research 
Dependence should not be placed 
chiefly on the federal government 
nor chiefly upon the forest: madus 
tries. Government researeh is lim 
ited mainly to projects that appeal 
to congressional appropriation com 
mittees. It tends to fall into pat 
terns that limit flexibility. Tndus 
trial research tends to be directed 


towards solving problems of pane 


diate urgency rather than consid- 
ering basic principles. Wider par 
ticipation by colleges of forestry, 
independent research agencies, and 
the foundations, is to be eneour- 
aved. Financial aid for broadened 
participation should be sought from 
both public and private sources 
Studies that integrate the results 
of specific research projects of 
limited scope into broad principles 
applicable over wide areas and un- 
der a wide range of circumstances 
are especially desirable. These may 
also result in a re-examination of 
aims especially as they pertain to 
the econonic feasibility of forestry. 
Forest) Research Advisory 
Committee has recently been ap 
pointed to serve on a nationwide 
basis. Its membership includes 
representatives of industry, of 
wildlife, and livestock interests, of 
education, and of the public. Con- 
eress has repeatedly emphasized at 
recent hearings on appropriations 
the desirability of the Forest Serv 
ice cooperating directly with other 
research agencies interested in for 
estry, Local advisory councils, of 
which only one now exists, promote 


such cooperation 


Cutlook 


No longer forest research 
dominated by one ageney. The 
number and diversity of agencies 
involved assures us of a varied ap 
proach to future problems. Proper 
balance amone areas of research 
will probably always present. diffi 
eulties, Fields deserving inereased 
attention today include genetics, 
forest influences, protection against 
insects ane disease organisms, for 
est soils and soil biologv. and for 
est economies In the products 
field, research tin wood processing, 
vluing, finishing, and perhaps more 
Sivnificant tn design wit!) wood is 
urgent 

The outlook for forest research 
is bright because of the phenome 
nally rapid) progress of private 


forestry in the past 7 vears. Tn ne 
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period in our nation’s history has 
forestry on the ground been ap- 
plied more rapidly. This portends 
that forestry is approaching the 
period when imtensive rather than 
extensive forestry will be the 
money maker 

We can expect forest research to 
continue to be concentrated im 
portant research institutes and 
centers, and increasingly to be 
carried on by professionals. But 
unless every forester realizes that 
he has both the opportunity and 
the obligation to make some con 
tribution in forest: research, small 
and limited its application 
though it may be, research will 
move far less rapidly it 
should. The erowine field of em 
ployment for foresters greatly 
widens the opportunity for every 
one to share in the intellectual ex 
citement that comes from planning 
and carrving through a successful 
research project. By so doing, our 
profession can move forward rap 
idly toward meeting the responsi 
bilities that industry, government, 
and the peoples of other lands are 
placing before American foresters 
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The Importance of Timber Quality as a Goal 
In Silviculture’ 


TIMBER GROWING has become a fixed 
with many of the 
wood-using industries. 


polices large 
Many have 
acquired forest: properties to pro- 
vide a future supply of necessary 
raw The idea of 
all trees and all parts of all trees 
to make single products such as 


materials using 


box boards or pulp, is voing out 
We see more integrated utilization. 
Some pulp mills are now. selling 
bolts, too 
valuable for paper making, to fur 
niture factories. The gap in price 


choice logs or veneer 


between select. and common grades 
of lumber is becoming wider. All 
this evidence points to a growing 
scarcity of trees of good quality. 
The emphasis in forestry is passing 
from volume production to timber 
quality. 

unlike Shake 


speare’s meres, does not drop like 


Timber quality, 


the gentle rain from heaven, upon 
the trees beneath. 
from silviculture. 


It only comes 


For the past 25 vears, as direc 
tor of the Pack Demonstration 
Forest at Warrensburg, N. 
have had an opportunity to become 
quite familiar with the vrowing of 
America’s 
trees, Eastern white pine. We have 


one of finest timber 


eraduaily evolved  silvieultural 
for vrowing this fine and 
call 


the continuous shelterwood method 
It is 


svstem 
very adaptable tree, which we 


designed to obtain a maxi 


amount of wood and wood 


of high qualits by an overlap 
ping of age classes in a two-storied 
forest It 
the short as well as the lone rota 


has the advantages of 


tion. It is flexible and can be read 
ily modified as to timing 

For the 
the principles of quality increment 


purpose of illustrating 


vrowth, omust quite naturally 


draw upon omy experience with 
White pine silviculture eastern 
New York. Since the early 1930's, 
we have had a growine awareness 
of the importance of timber quality 


in White pine management. By 


Paper delivered at) the 
Montreal, 


meeting 
Canada, Nov 


timber quality we mean the end re 
sult of all the many factors that 
influence the growth of a fine tree 
These include straightness of stem, 
the accumulation of a substantial 


outer zone of clear wood over a 


slender, internal cylinder of sound 
knotty wood, freedom from decay 
and other defeets, thus producing 
a tree of the best technical quali 
ties. We began to favor the finest 
trees ino marking. As vears passed, 
it was realized that the value of the 
forest was being increased by the 
early removal of poor trees, but we 
had devised no means of telling by 
much. Finally, 1944, cha- 
evrined over our inability to evalu 


how 


ate the improvement resulting from 
favoring the better trees, we made 
a completely new forest Inventory, 
based on tree erading rules, de 
signed to reflect timber quality: in 
terms of lumber 
Since 1944, a record has been kept 


by species, quality and size of all 


recoy ers 


trees cut. In 1954. a re-inventory 
will be made, giving complete and 
accurate information of the erowth 
of the forest for the 10-vear period 
in terms of lumber grades. It will 
then be possible to know the facts. 
for the first time, of the results of 
cutting practices favoring the bet 


ter quality trees, 
How 
“built 


applieation of silviculture? 


can timber quality be 


into” trees by the proper 
Start 
ing at the beginning with seedling 
and sapling stands, one of the 
basically important requirements ts 
proper density. High density, se 


eured by effective reproduction 
methods, is essential ino the early 
vears to insure excellence of tim 
her quality at maturity. Consider 


able crowding is necessary to pro 
duce lateral branches of finger-size 
or less in the first low ‘Too much 
will 
vrowth in height and 
White pine stands should 
be kept dense until branches are 
dead for 30 to feet This re 


quires 40 to vears, depending 


densits cause stagnation of 
Invite 


damage 


on site quality. During this time 


several thinnings of a conservative 
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nature should have been made 
High the 
development of tall, straight trees 
little with 


The small limbs) resulting 


density contributes to 


with and small 


knots, 


taper 


from crowding are very economi 
cally removed in pruning and they 
heal over fast, shortening the peri 
od when heart-rot funet are able 
Crowding also 
the 


stem, caused by weevils or squirrels 


to enter the stem. 


tends to minimize erooks in 


destroving the terminal buds 


The first measure applied to im 
prove timber quality of white pine 
and 
The 
individuals 
better 
trees were removed. The earls re 


was the thinning of vounye 


middle aved natural stands 


coarse, poorly formed 


strongly competing with 


moval of coarse dominants from 


contributes to im 
later 


young stands 


creased stand density in 
Unless removed early, they 
better 
This larvely 
high 


limber in 


vears 
crowd out. the potentially 


trees around them 


accounts for the percentage 


ol low erade old, un 
managed second growth stands 
Iniprovement thinnings, with no 
attempt to salvage trees of border 
line or slightly negative economic 
value, were avoided the early 


net return was certam didi we thin 


days Where the immediate 
This may now be rewarded as a sin 
Too 


work of 


of omission often foresters 


have avotded Important 
future significance on the grounds 
that if would not give an immedi 
Thus, 
continued neglect, too many poten 
tially 


relatively worthless 


ate net return because of 


vood stands have become 
Today we be 
lieve that first thinnings in planta 
tions or clearings in young natural 
stands can often be made at a small 
net cost and prove to be an excel 


New 


chemical POISONS promise cheaper 


lent conservative investment 


young stand improvement, and 


seem destined to become 


widely 
used in the growime of better qual 
ity timber 


Artificial pruning is perhaps the 


most lnportant direct means of 


thiber quality. The eon 


\ 
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ventional method of pruning in 
plantations is to prune first to 9 
feet, and later, to 17 feet, leaving a 
inches in 


knotty core usually 4-6 


diameter. One-log pruning cannot 


produce very much clear limber 
per tree 60-vear rotation. A 
disadvantage of this kind of prun 
ing is in the difficulty of determin 
ing, at an early age, the right trees 
to prune. Many hazards to voung 


trees cannot be foreseen when 
pruning is done before a stand has 


When 


Investe in 


been thinned time and 


money has been 
the 


there is a strong tendeney to con 


prun 


Wrong trees originally, 


tinue to favor these trees, regard 


less. This is not wood 
Hieh-pruning of conifers se 
lected in stands of 40 to 60> vears 
bas been practiced to a very lim 
ited extent. Tt was first applied, I 
believe, to Douglas-fir on the West 
in the 
idea of developing peeler logs for 


Coast days, with the 


rotary veneer. For several vears 


we have high-pruned selected white 
middle-age natural 


pine trees in 


stands. There are, on the average, 
only about ten such trees per acre 
These are typically found the 


co-dominant crown class” several 
feet below the height of the domi 
nants They forced to 
erow tall and slender by crowding. 
Like the behind the 


Stet cure or at 


have been 


pigs raised 
hotel, with no 
struggled to 
At middle 
ave they are long and skinny and 
of little sale value. But the frame 
is there, and after fatten 
sur 


tention, they have 


live and grow somehow 


proper 
ing up they quickly become 
prisingly valuable 

These selected white pine trees 
are typically 7 to 12 inches 
with from 30 to 50 feet of 
length, small limbed, straight, tall 


and slender. These are pruned most 


by a man equipped 
belt 
hand 


economically 


with climbing spurs, safety 


a sharp S-pornt 


Ile prunes as he climbs, pro- 


and using 


saw 


ceeding upward to the base of the 


living crown and possibly several 
bevond. No attempt ts 


prune to oa 


whorls 
made to measured 
heioht 
judgment indicates that it should 
Our that a 


Thain Drithe, on 


Pruning stops where eood 


experience is trained 


with climbers can 


the average, 40 trees per day, to a 
height of 34° feet 
have been previously sele-ted and 


where the trees 
banded with paint. An experienced 
should be 
prune his 
The 


limbs become slightly larger and 


and trustworthy 
uble to both 
own trees almost as quickly. 


select and 


involye more pruning labor as one 
More labor 


is used in pruning second logs than 


voes higher in a tree 


lovs of the same length, and 
more in third than 
llowever, the net return to be an- 


first 
lows second, 
ticipated from pruning second logs 
is vreater than from first, and that 
from third logs, greater than from 
second. The reason for this is that 


fine, well crowded, young trees 
When permitted to grow to 30 inches 
more will be reasonably 
The first 


low will contain a goodly amount 


or 
well pruned naturally 
lumber but there is not 
likely to be mueh, if 


lumber in the third low. 


of select 
any, select 
If the tree 
is high-pruned when it is under 
12 inches d.b.h. and permitted ulti- 
mately to reach 30 inches there will 
be a large amount of select lumber 
in-all logs, but with a much larger 
The 
money invested pruning third 
will vield 


percentage in the third log. 
lows proportionately 


more net return than the 


invested pruning butt logs or 


money 


secona lows 


An additional benefit) can be 
fairly claimed for high-pruning of 
white pine because of the protec- 
tion afforded 


heart-rot 


from the entry of 
Neither the 
silviceulturist 
much 
these diseases bevond the generally 
accepted fact that they enter the 
stem through dead branches. There 
verti- 


diseases. 
pathologist nor the 


really knows vers about 


is strong evidence that the 
cally sawed-off end of a branch is 
less favorable as a seed-bed for the 
verminating heart-rot 
fungi than the checks in a horizon- 
tal dead and decaying limb. Ob- 
servations at the Pack Forest have 


spores of 


clisclosed ho Cases of red rot origt- 
pating on limb stubs pruned more 
We believe that if 
heart-rot funer normally enter the 


than ZO vears. 


stem on limbs that have been dead 
more than fifteen vears, all pruned 
healed 


Cases of red rot 


limb stubs will have lone 


before this time 
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common originating in 
logs than in butt 
high in 


are more 
second or third 
lous. Infections entering 
the tree spread faster and farther 
than those originating in butt logs 
All this adds up to a 
basis for belief that if a white pine 
before 


reasonable 
pruned branches 
have been dead more than 10 vears 
little likelihood that the 
will later become infected, 
Thus, if high-pruning reduces loss 
believe it 
to timber 


free is 


there is 
tree 
from heart-rots, as we 
will, it adds materially 
quality improvement. 
It should be that in 
shelterwood 


noted our 


CONTINUOUS sVstem 
these trees later form part of the 
overwood partly shading re 
production and later the sapling 
stands during the time they are 
most subject to white pine weevil 
attack. High shade offers effective 
protection — to white pine 
from these in 


sects. Early theories credited hard 


young 
damage caused by 
wood shade as being superior 
weevil protection. Hardwood shade 
however, has never been proved to 
be more effective than pine shade 
in preventing white pine weevil 
attack. Red-rot often enters pine 
trees through pine weevil injuries 
Partial shading being a najor fac- 
tor in preventing weevil injury, a 
substantial improvement in the fu- 
ture timber quality of white pine 
will result) from the continuous 
shelterwood system. 

To return te specific considera- 
tions of quality in the erowing of 
timber, the factor of size is of ma 
jer importance. Production costs 
are lower and prices of wide select 
boards from large trees are much 
higher than from 
small trees. Good trees of 24 inches 


d.b.h. or over have all but disap- 


narrow boards 


accessible 
Most 
of the large trees now left are trees 
of inferior quality, having 
passed up as unmerchantable at the 


peared from readily 


woodlands in the Northeast. 
been 


time of the previous cutting. Some 
such trees may be considered mer- 
chantable today but usually only a 
small percentage of the gross vol- 
ume is usable and the net margin 
When 


by some rare chance a really large. 


of profit from them is small 


high quality tree is found growing 
ina favorable location, its value is 
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We have 
the 
Pack Forest today which are ap- 


almost unbelievably high 


a few such trees growing on 
proximately 200 vears old and con- 
tain between 3,000 and 4,000 board 
feet of lumber. At current prices, 
less the cost of logging and mannu- 
facturine some of these trees, as- 
suming that they are sound, may 
well be worth $500 apiece on the 
stump 

careful economic 
analysis was made of a 125-vear- 


Recently, a 


old white pine whieh had grown 


by chanee under what we believe 
were close to ideal conditions with 
density. Its lumber 


value discounted back to the stand- 


respect to 


ing tree at the time of cutting was 
$137. This tree was 30 inches d.b-h.. 
contained 1,500 board feet of lum- 
When it 
was 45 vears old, it was & inches 
and contained 50 board feet 
of lumber. If it) had high- 
pruned at that time, it would have 
been worth $240 at 125 vears of age 


ber and was not pruned. 


been 


eut. We are pruning trees 
which 


similar to this tree SO years ago. 


when 
today are all) respects 
We can see no reason why most of 


them will not eventually become 
trees of equal size and of equal 
superlative quality. 

Silviculturists should strengthen 
their economic philosophy and de- 
fend the policy of making the nee 
essary investments to obtain timber 
Unless one is aware of 
high 


quality and believes it possible to 


of quality. 
present values of trees of 
vrow such trees successfully, then 
he is unlikely to be able to advance 
the practice of forestry effectively. 
Unless one is first convinced of the 
ultimate value of the timber he is 
vrowing, he is likely to be unwill- 
ing to make necessary investments. 
Failure to fully appreciate future 
opportunities is fully as great an 
error of judgment as to overesti- 
mate future values. 

Those who lament the passing of 
virgin timber may well be too pes- 
simistic. There were plenty of poor 
trees and culls in the virgin stands. 
While it is not to be expected that 
we will ever grow as large trees as 
the the 
past, surely we can grow trees of 
1,000 to 2.000 feet in 150 


centuries-old veterans of 


board 


vears or less, and far better trees 
on the average as to quality. 

Many that in 
order to meet the demands for tim- 


foresters believe 
ber during the next 100 vears pro- 


duction must be based short 
rotations. Such will surely provide 
pulpwood and common limber, but 
will not provide timber of the most 
desirable size or technical quality 
for special uses, especially veneer 
lows. Pine trees, pruned one-log 
leneth, given full crown space at 
an early ave, will produce brash, 
coarse grained lumber Jacking di- 
mensional stability and largely 
sapwood which is not satisfactory 
With no appre 
the 
rotation, a scattered 


for many uses 


clable interference with aims 
of the 
over-story of 


roughly 40 or 50° feet apart. ean 


short 
select trees, spaced 
be relied upon to produce a sub- 
stantial the 
best quality, if permitted to grow 
through the following rotation pe- 
riod 


amount of timber of 


Experience with white pine 
that sufficient 
provided the 
there is 


Indicates where 


space is between 
crowns of the overwood, 
little retardation of height growth 
of the understory. Volume growth 
of the overwood is exceptional, All 
erowth 
the 
site and is subject to little variation 
thereafter other than that 
by rainfall. Trees on average sites 


trees being crown-free, 


soon reaches a maximum for 


caused 


vrow at an average rate of six or 
rings inch, from 60° to 
125 vears. We have come to expect 
from 10 
inches to 30 inches in 
This 


even, rapid growth on large old 


seven per 


an average tree to vrow 


60 vears on favorable sites 
trees is an important factor of high 
quality. timber production. 

There is no evidence, that we are 
aware of, that there is danger of a 
select tree growing too fast from 
60 to 125 vears with respect to the 
technical properties of its wood. 
One cannot be sure at just what 
size or age trees of this kind will 
be economically mature. This will 
depend upon future wood markets 
and values. It is not, however, be- 
vond reason to stippose that some 
of the best 
retained even longer than 125 vears 


select trees might be 


to produce large veneer logs which 


even today are commanding fan 
tastic prices. 

This continuous shelterwood sys 
tem may also be applicable to other 
species. Certainly the system should 
be tried experimentally with other 
promising conifers, [t is also quite 
possible that some of our outstand- 
ing hardwoods could be grown suc 
cessfully under this system. There 
is some evidence on the Pack For 
est that hard maple, red oak, and 
white ash might respond favorably 


Conclusion 


fur 
pro 


us generalize 
ther about the 
duction of timber of high quality 
It is definitely the 
American silviculturists to 


Finally, let 
encouraging 


business of 
learn 
more about growing timber in re 
spect to quality. Compare forestry 
to agriculture. Except for species 
and time the two are closely paral 
lel. The 


st rongly 


trend in agriculture is 


toward more and more 
intensive practices on the best soils 
and in the most strategic economic 
locations. It seems Jogwieal that in 
the long run this will also be the 
trend in’ forestry. It therefore 
makes sense to promote intensive 
silvicultural practices on the best 
locations. Following the same type 
of reasoning it is logical to grow 


the finest trees possible of those 


species, outstanding as to the tech 


nical excellence of their woods, of 
unquestioned appeal to the eve and 
possessing other superior qualities, 

We are, in some respects, at the 
forestry as 
We 
are just emerging from the hunt 


sume stage today in 
was agriculture centuries ago 


ing stage and still rely heavily on 
What nature provides. European 


silvicultural practices, which we 
cherish perhaps too mueh, empha 
size the dangers of growing trees 
in pure stands as causing soil de 
terioration, disease and insect epi 
demics. We should take note of the 
fact that in agriculture these same 
problems have been met and solved. 


Many 
farm 


successful 

without 
ruination 
We shall 
have to learn to deal more directly 
with all such troubles. Yet, I be 
lieve that in forestry, as has been 


suecessive and 


crops have grown 


soil) deterioration. or 


from diseases or insects 


| 
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proved in agriculture, hope for way of encouragement to silvicul- and more expensive than good 
greater abundance and more econ turists in the new tools and the wood. There need be little extra 
omy lies in intensive practices, ap- new chemicals now available to investment entailed in the growth 
plied to a relatively few species of — deal cheaply and effectively with of fine quality trees. It would seem 
exceptional promise undesirable weed trees and com- to be an excellent gamble from 

As we acquire more skill based — peting woody brush. now on to invest in growing timber 
on time tested local experience we Let us never ignore the impor- of fine quality at least until such 
will surely learn how to grow our — tance of timber quality as a goal in time as there is evidence that the 
best timber trees abundantly, — silviculture, lest future generations supply of quality wood is likely to 
cheaply, with emphasis on good be foreed to use more and more exceed the demand. There seems 
form, Vigorous growth, and high wood substitutes, most of which little chance that this will happen 
quality wood. There is much by are likely to be less satisfactory in our time 


Gerhard S. Kempff (1890-1953) 


Gerry WKempff was born of missionary parents in Jercod, British Sout! 
India, on December 2, 1890, In 1897 he was sent to live with his grandparents 
in Alsace, Germany. His great-grandfather was a forester, so he learned to love 
the forest very early in life. 

In 1904 he came to America with his parents, and became a citizen shortly 
thereatter. He graduated from the forest ranger school of the University of 
Wisconsin in 1915, He did state forestry work in northern Wisconsin until 
L9IS, when he joined the U.S. Forest Service. He was assigned to the Priest 
River Experiment Station in Idahe, where he was actively engaged in forest 
research 

In 1927 he received a master’s degree in forestry from Harvard. A short 
time thereafter he joined the faeulty of the University of Idaho, where be taught 
silviculture. In 1931 he became a forest examiner for the U.S. Indian Service 
at Spokane, Wash. In 1934 he was transferred to the Klamath Indian Ageney 
in Oregon, For the last several vears of his life he was a mechanical engineer 
in Spokane 

Gerry became a junior member of the S. A. Fo in 1925, and a full member 
in 1927. Tle was a charter member of the Northwest Seientifie Association. a 


member of the Wilderness Society. and the American Association for Advance 


ment of Seence 


Gerry's passing on May 9, 1953, came very unexpectedly. Although he was 
not actively engaged in the forestry profession at the time of his death his first 
love was the forest 

Ile would have asked no higher tribute than to be remembered as a man wit! 
the courage of his convictions and as a forester trne to his ideals. Many of us. 
however, who have shared the pleasure of his friendship and the benefits of his 
knowledge will reeall him as an inspiration in the striving for better personal 
character, and in the advancement of hetter resource use 


James M. Traprt 
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THe GRADUAL GROWTH of successful 


methods of integration is one of 
the most significant developments 
of the last 15 vears in the forest 
The basic ad 
combining pulp 
and makes it 


possible to use effectively a very 


products industries 
that 
lumber 


vantage is 
wood 
hieh proportion of wood substance 
in the trees harvested. The Wever 
haeuser Timber Company, its 
operations in the Douglas-fir-west 
ern hemlock 
notably 
lumber 


region, has been 
successful in combining 
and effec 
tively. The Crossett Company in 
the shortleaf-loblolly region 
in’ Arkansas has likewise applied 
this method on a highly profitable 
basis. The experience of these and 
other companies indicates that the 


pulpwood use 


method is practicable and_ profit- 
able under a variety of conditions 
Their indicates 
that it takes a number of vears and 


experience — also 
a lot of hard work to get integra 
tion into suecessful operation 

hardwoods. the 
different but the 
through integrated 
utilization appear fully as great as 
in Douglas-fir or shortleaf-loblolly 
pine, 


In northeastern 
vonditions are 


opportunities 


The problems are probably 
equally rugged, possible more. so; 

the 
adapted specifically to northeastern 
Traditional 
have gone part was 


certaints methods need to be 


hardwoods. methods 
toward an in 
tegration of limber and pulpwood 
but they 
xhausted the 
hardwoods of this 


use, have by no means 


The 


have an 


possibilities 
region 
inherent competitive advantage as 
a source of very high grade limber 
and of equally high grade pulp 
The opportunities for the further 
development of these competitive 
advantages in the interests of the 
entire region appear as great as 


the West 


interesting operation 


existing in and 


An 


along these lines is currently under 


those 


South. 


way in New England. 


The Brown Company, under the 


Paper delivered at th 
S.A.F.-C.LF 


1052 


jot meeting 


Montrenl, ¢ Nov.. 


integration of Lumber and Pulpwood Use 
In Northeastern Hardwoods’ 


leadership of its) president, Mr. 
Laurence Whittemore, has insti- 
tuted a 


utilization in 


integrated 
hard 
The objective is to make 


program of 
northeastern 
woods 
full use of the advantages of this 
method as an integral part of the 
operations of the company. From 
the lumber using side, the project 
has had the benefit of the leader 
ship of Mr. Richard N. Greenwood, 
president of Ileywood-Wakefield 
Company. It has been my_ privi- 
in this ven- 
ture with Robert W. Andrews and 
Clarence S. Herr of Brown Com- 
pany, and Severin B. Hendrickson 
and Paul Thomas of Heywood 
Wakefield Company. 

The Brown Company, in its op 
erations at Berlin, New Hampshire, 
has built a sawmill especially de- 


lege to be associated 


signed to serve in conjunction with 
a pulp mill using a large volume 
of hardwood. The 
planned to be flexible, with provi 
sion for ultimate expansion into a 
two-band mill with 


sawmill was 


resaw, inelud- 
ing a short carriage on one side, a 
full leneth carriage on the other, a 
horizontal resaw serving both, and 
the 


edgers, 


necessary transfers, rolls, 


trimmers. 
reserved for kiln capacity and a 
mill both 
and inside storage. 


Space iS 


finishing with outside 


The sawmill (it went into pro 


duction in September 1952) has a 
mill 


in a building of heavy tim 


single-band with a short car 
riage, 
ber construction. It has steam load 
ing equipment on the log deck, a 
steam feed carriage with air dogs, 
The carriage 
is designed to take 4 to & foot logs 
40 inches in diameter. The 
8-foot band mill. It is 
therefore apparent that the mill is 
designed to use heavy 


set works and taper. 


up to 
saw Is an 
equipment 
in sawing logs going up to large 
but at short lengths, 
principally 4 and & feet. [It is now 
probable that a horizontal 


diameters 


resaw 
will be installed in the near future 
Space is available on the teft side 
of the mill full 
leneth carriage and a second band 


building for a 


W. Arnold Hosmer 


Graduate School of Business Adminis 


tration, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass 


mill, but the possible installation 
of such equipment is a question for 
the future. 

The mill was built and is owned 
by the Brown Company. It is op- 
erated by the Heywood-Wakefield 
Company, which has installed some 
of the auxiliary equipment. The 
plan of operation is that the logs 
to be sawed are selected through 
cooperation of the two companies ; 
they are then sawed by Ileywood- 
Wakefield which takes ownership 
of the lumber at the grading and 
sealing point after the edging op 
eration, paying for it on the basis 
of the limber produced 
are not sawed out; if in the jJudg- 
ment of the sawyer the next cut 
will produce a board of No. 2 or 


The cores 


No. 3 common, he has the core 
kicked off to be returned to the 
paper process. The sawyer is ex- 


pected to saw around the log for 
quality and especially to get a high 
percentage of sap lumber. 
Eventually it is expected that the 
logs will be barked before sawing 


face 


so that bark free slabs and edgings 
as well as cores will be chipped for 
the pulp mill. Thus all of the wood 
the 
used either for pulping or for fur- 


substance except sawdust is 
niture and plans are under consid 
eration for an effective use of saw 
dust 

The construction of a sawmill is 
only one step in planning for effee 
That 
step provides facilities for process- 


tive integrated utilization 
ing the limber component. The mill 
should he 


adapted to changes in material and 


flexible so it can be 


in markets as they may ocenr in 
the future. 

Both problems and opportunities 
the 


wood 


exist in three main areas: (1 
selection and segregation of 


) 


to be sawed, (2) methods of saw- 


ing. and (3) marketing of the lim 


ber 


Selection and Segregation of 
Wood To Be Sawed 


The tendeney under our tradi 


tional methods is to place too much 
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emphasis on lumber or on pulp 
wood, For instance, in some re 
Adirondacks with 
hardwood stumpage rates of ap- 


gions of the 
proximately $35, only  sawlogs 
judged to be worth that stumpage 
are brought out; material excel- 
lently adapted to pulpwood is left 
On the other hand, 
in some regions of New England 


in the woods 


logs with a high grade lumber con 
tent are cut up for pulpwood. For 
the Northeast as a whole probably 
20) percent of the hardwood logs 
that show up on log decks do not 
yield enough lumber to pay for the 
And large quanti- 
ties of potentially valuable pulp 
This situ- 
ation creates opportunities for 


costs of sawing 
wood are not harvested 


profitable development, not solely 
for one company, but for the re 
rion as a whole 


The job is complex. As an in 
stance, let us assume hardwood logs 
varded in tree length with a spe 
cies distribution heavy on vellow 
bireh and in sizes up to 30 inches 
with a few over SO inches. The 
situation is remarkably like that of 
a steer in a packing plant. One 
component of those tree length logs 
is high erade pulpwood, but thes 
sawlogs which will 


KAS 


also contain 
vield a high percentage of 
and Select lumber 

Hlow is the portion of these logs 
Which should go to the saw mill to 
be selected and segregated? For 
some species such as soft maple the 
answer is simple; the entire log 
should be cut up for pulpwood 
Kor white ash the question may be 
whether there is enough to warrant 
selection and special handling. Un 
der present market conditions vel 
low birch logs are a premium com 
modity which warrant handling to 
obtain the maximum vield of high 
lumber. The high 
lumber component is very perish 


grade evrade 
able during the hot part of the 
summer. In handling logs from 
felling to cutting and from = that 
operation to actual sawing, care 
has to be taken to control stain and 
spalt 

Under conditions of joint use, 
where the rest of the low will go 
into pulpwood, the vrades of saw- 
able logs ean be held to a more 
rigid standard. The real test is 


yield on sawing out sample lots. 

Tests indicate that both the qual- 
ity of logs and the percentage of 
the tree length logs available for 
lumber can be substantially in- 
creased by cutting logs short, down 
to 4 feet. Possibly we have stuck 
too closely to traditional lengths of 
10 to 16 feet. Many trees will vield 
additional cuts if they can be & feet 
or shorter. And a 16 foot log with 
serious bow will yield more high 
vrade lumber in two logs of &-foot 
length. 

The evidence indicates that the 
vield in sawable logs can be in- 
creased by about 30 percent if logs 
are cut short. This is a controver- 
sial point on which there is bound 
to be difference of opinion, but I 
suspect the tendency in the next 
ten years In processing hardwoods 
will be toward sawing shorter logs 

Whether the selection and segre- 
vation of sawlogs occurs at the 
vard or at the mill, the process is 
bound to be complex and it is go- 
ing to take time to work out the 
methods. The point is that north- 
eastern hardwoods contain more 
high grade cabinet lumber than we 
have been getting out. Hardwood 
utilization is likely to develop. to- 
ward the same kind of careful 
integration between lumber and 
pulpwood use one finds, for in- 
stance, in the Longview operations 
of Weyerhaeuser. 


Sawing Methods 


The requirements of a mill de 
signed for integrated utilization 
are in general the same as those for 
any good hardwood mill, but there 
are a few special features 

The mill should be capable of 
producing accurately sawed lum- 
ber, and it should have facilities 
for sawing around a log to get the 
highest quality of lumber and the 
highest 
lumber. The higher the quality of 
lows the greater is the emphasis on 
these factors. In the present mill 
the logs are of high quality. The 


percentage of sap face 


money in hardwoods is in the top 
quality of lumber. These consider- 
ations are one reason for the choice 
of a heavy band saw. 

Any head rig, band or circular, 
handling logs up to 30 inches has 
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to be rugged if it is to maintain 
both accuracy and speed in cutting. 

Second, the current high prices 
for logs and lumber emphasize the 
desirability of saving wood sub- 
stance by reducing sawdust. The 
minimum kerf on a cireular mill is 
1, inch and most of them take 4°; 
inch. In sawing 4/4 lumber at 1! x 
inches a, kerf is 27.7 percent of 
the cubical content of the luniber. 
If one allows for sawing slabs and 
for edging, sawdust is over 30 per- 
cent of lumber. With a band mill 
operating at a kerf of 9/64 inch, or 
at most 10/64 inch, the sawdust 
loss should be cut in half. with a 
resultant 
in the volume of lumber. This 
amounts to 150.000) bd. ft. for 
every million feet sawed, or 750,000 
ft. on a 5,000,000 ft. mill. At cur- 
rent lumber prices this saving will 


increase of 15°) percent 


pay for all the fixed charges on a 
heavy equipment mill between two 
and three times over. 

Of course, any mill using heavy 
equipment has to keep its produe- 
tion up if costs are to be kept 
down, especially wages per thou- 
sand feet of lumber sawed. This 
requires both skill in’ administra 
tion and a high degree of technical 
knowledge on the part of those 
carrying executive responsibility 
It also involves skill, judgment and 
coordination on the part of the 
central team — the sawyer, setter, 
and filer. It is true in saw mills as 
it is elsewhere in industry that the 
current high levei of 
caused a continuing trend toward 


waves has 


mechanization. The critical ques- 
tion is whether enough of the po- 
tential capacity can be reatized to 
vive asubstantial reduction in cost 

Horizontal resaws have shown 
excellent results when used with 
this type of logs. The log deck 
equipment and head rig can be 
used for loading and turning the 
logs, with adjustment for taper, 
producing heavy slabs and = cants 
for sawing out on the resaw. In 
some instances a log can be handled 
with four strokes on the head rig. 
Some logs require more strokes and 
in any event lumber has to be de- 
veloped on the head rig at times 
when the resaw is overloaded. This 
process of keeping a head rig in 
balance with a resaw puts an added 
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burden on the skill and judgment 
of the sawyer. 

Short hardwood logs offer special 
advantages for cant sawing on a 
resaw. Both the bow of logs and 
the taper are reduced if the logs 
are sawed short. Also the heart 
may have a bow separate from that 
of the log as a whole. This bow is 
likewise reduced in a short log. As 
a result of all these factors cants 
can be made more uniform from 
end to end on short logs than on 
longer logs. In addition the saw- 
ver can use the end of a log to 
show the division between sap and 
heart better than he can on longer 
logs. The decrease slab and 
edging loss from sawing short logs 
is substantial, but it is difficult to 
put a figure on the amount. 

Small bolts in the 10 to 12. inch 
range present a special problem in 
sawing method. Frequently thes 
contain excellent sap face lumber. 
A resaw is probably the answer, 
especially if a technique is used of 
two strokes on the head rig, with- 
out turning 

Two features of sawing in con- 
nection with pulpwood use warrant 
mention. One is the effeet on lium- 
ber quality when cores are not 
sawed out. If the four faces of a 
log are reasonably clear the core is 
sawed down to a point where the 
next cut is not considered to be 
worth sawing. If one face of a log 
is seriously defective, the rest. of 
the log can be sawed out and the 
defective face left attached to the 
core. It is an interesting problem 
to determine the grade on the next 
ent at which cores should be taken 
off the saw. 

One extensive sample of vellow 
birch logs sawed around the core 
showed the following grade vields. 
(One certainly should not count on 
being able to maintain grade dis- 
tribution as favorable as this. 


FAS 41.8 percent 
Selects percent 
No. 1 Common 20.4 percent 


No. 2 Common percent 


No. 3 Common 2.2 percent 


second feature is vield) per 
cord withdrawn from the paper 
process, Eventually logs will be 
barked before sawing, or slabs and 
edgings will be barked after saw- 
ing. Then slabs and edgings as 


well as cores can be chipped and 
returned to the paper process. 
Thus every cubie foot of wood go- 
ing on the saw will appear either 
in lumber, pulpwood or sawdust. 
The cores, slabs, and edgings  re- 
turned are likely to be about 40 
percent, and the remainder, con- 
sumed in) producing lumber, will 
consist of lumber and sawdust. 
The effects on potential vield are 
interesting. If one assumes 85 cu. 
ft. of solid wood per cord, 4/4 lum- 
ber sawed 1! inches, and sawdust 
at 1o percent of lumber, the poten- 
tial vield per net cord withdrawn 
from the chippers is 788 bd. ft. 
One should not expect the actual 
vield to go so high but experience 
indicates that it can be approached. 
As previously indicated, a saw- 
mill designed to serve as part of a 
system oof integrated utilization 
should) primarily be a sound saw- 
mill. But it has some special fea- 
tures which affect both the design 
of the mill and the sawing methods, 


Marketing 


In the interest of brevity, | shall 
not devote much attention to mar- 
keting. When this mill started op- 
eration its entire production was 
sold for a year ahead. 

I have referred several times to 
logs of 4 to & foot lengths. The 
question may have arisen as to how 
this would affect the marketing of 
the product. In the first place, 
every cut in furniture can be made 
from an S-foot log. The longest 
customary cut is bed rails which 
rough at 77 inches. frequency 
distribution by lengths at one fur- 
niture company showed substan- 
tially over 8O percent of cuts at 48 
inches or less, This is borne out by 
similar data from other furniture 
manufacturers. 

A sample of lumber from 4-foot 
logs was cut clear after kiln drying 
in standard leneth of 16 to 48 
inches. The distribution of clear 
cuts was as follows: 


reent 

Length Percent Cumulative 
Tnehe x 

is 4.) 

5 41.5 1.2 

42 35.0 81.2 

5.7 


493 
30 2.6 
27 l 93.2 
3.5 96.7 
96.7 
Is 99.0 
16 100.0 


100.0 


Ninety percent of this lumber 
was in clear cuts of 36 inches or 
over, Over 80 percent of the de- 
mand of furniture manufacturers 
could be met from this stock. Cor- 
responding data for lumber from 
s-foot logs are not available but 
inspection of the lumber indicates 
it would show similar weighting on 
the longer cuts. 

In handling shorter lumber it 
can be stickered at the green chain, 
air dried in the vard, bound with 
steel bands after air drying, 
shipped in’ packages, go through 
the kilns in packages and so toe the 
cutting-up point. It can be handled 
by fork trueks from the ereen 
chain to the cut-off saw in the fur 
niture factory, 

Good furniture lumber, especial 
Iv in vellow bireh and maple, is 
scarce and is likely to become more 
so. Tf shorter lengths enable one 
to get SO percent more out of tree 
leneth logs harvested, it is an ob 
vious advantage, 

OF course every furniture manu 
facturer would like to use 16-foot 
KAS lumber. The tradition of 
luniber sawed at 10 to 16 feet goes 
back to a time when only selected 
lous were brought out to be sawed 
and others were left in the woods. 
Possibly we have staved with that 
tradition too long. 


Other Forms of Integration 
in Hardwoods 


So far, only one method of inte 
gration between lumber and pulp- 
wood use has been discussed, Addi 
tional methods will be developed. 
One method is to facilitate the pro 
duction by saw mills and = wood- 
working plants of high grade chips. 
These chips. if produced the 
specifications of paper companies, 
would be a valuable by-product of 
woodworking plants. Until reeent 
Iv adequate chippers were not 
available, but now they appear to 
be and promising new models will 
he on the market within a year. 
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Barking is the principal difficults ‘an increase the profit of wood voing to begin back in the woods at 
The industry needs barkers suit using plants and provide addi the point of harvest. The objective 
able for use im sawmills tional resources for the paper mills is clear to make the most effec 

Transportation of chips by truck in the area tive and profitable use of all wood 
or rail offers more promise than A second method is to sharpen harvested. The integration between 


shipping slabs, cores, and board up provisions for the exchange of 


lumber and pulpwood use in hard- 


ends \ movement toward the logs between specialized plants so 


woods needs to be conceived in 


transportation of chips has devel each vets the type of material it 


large terius. It can become one of 


oped in many parts of the United needs 


the most significant developments 
Summary in the use of forest resources of 


States and Canada, much of it by 


rail under favorable rates 
Developments alone these tines The most effective methods are the Northeast 


Are There Natural Loblolly-Shortleaf Bruce J. Zobel 
lexas Forest Service, College Station, 
Pine Hybrids? vues 
Dining RECENT YEARS there has pecially in the western portion of | While making cone collections for 
been considerable interest in’ hy the southern pine region forest genetic research, the author 
brids among various species of In Kast Texas, there are numer found oceasional trees with inter- 
pines. A number of speeies crosses ous intermediate forms between mediate characters, or characters 
have been made throughout the loblolly and = shortleaf pines (2 part of which belonged to short 
world; the results of many at facda L.) and cehinata Mill leaf pine and part of which be 
tempted crosses made in this coun which cannot be preeisely Classified longed to loblolly pine. One tree 
try are listed by Righter and Duf- belonging in’ either species. in’ Angelina County, Texas, will 
field ) Some of these crosses 
seem to have a great deal of prom 
ise but in only a few eases have 
f the hybrids attained sufficient age 
in field’ tests for foresters to be 
of their value as) forest 
trees 


Some pie hybrids oecur natu 


rally in the forest, arising by 


chance cross-pollination. Many of 


these natural hwbrids can be valu 


able in aidine us to visualize how 


the artificially produced hybrids 


will grow and how they will look as 


mature trees Several studies on 


our native natural pine hybrids 


including those by Chapman (7), 
Moss i). Mirovy and Zobel 


have been of value to an oun 


derstanding of the species crosses 


coneerned 
In the southern pine region, 
natural pine hybrids are rare ac 
cording to Wakely (6). Dorman 
‘) and others, with the exception 
of Sonderegeer pine. natural 
‘ eross between longleaf and loblolly 
pee Kia. Variations in cones among the native pines in East Texas. On the 
; l, The question now posed is the top row is a cone from Sonderegger pine (loblolly x longleaf), and at 
whether Sonderegeer is the only — of the second row and on the left of the bottom row are cones from trees suspected 
of being shortleaf x loblolly erosses, The remainder of the cones are ** pure’? long 


brid among the southern pines, es medinev as is shown bv the cones 
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serve as an examiple of those en 
From a distance this 
tree had the limb form typical of 


countered 


shortleaf pine in East Texas. IHow- 
ever, it Was growing in a low moist 
site, completely different from oth- 
this 
which are largely restricted to the 
The 


intermediate between the two spe 


er shortleaf pines in area 


drier sand ridges. bark was 
cles, as were the cones, seeds, foli 
age, and buds. Cones and seeds of 
this tree were shown to several per 
South fam 
loblolly shortleaf 


pines and all reported thes would 


sons in the who were 


iliar with and 
be at a loss to classify them defi 
nitely. Seedlings raised from seed 


of this tree are at present inter 
mediate in growth and general ap 
pearance and look similar to some 
artificially produced hybrids be 
tween these species growing near 
by whose seed was supplied by the 


The 


majority of professional men com- 


Institute of Forest Genetics 


mented on their own occasional con- 
few 
on the idea that there is a natural 
hybrid between loblolly and short- 
leaf pines. 

In 1929, the late Mr. Budde of 


Conroe, Texas, collected seed from 


fusion and a were outspoken 


a tree he felt was a hvbrid. Seed- 
lings produced from this seed were 
planted in several locations through 
out the U.S. 
trees 


Reports state the 
like loblolly 


However, those erowlng on 


appear much 


the Jones State Forest near Con 


roe (22 vears from planting) ap- 


pear. on casual observation, to be 
Intermediate, but have an exeep- 
tionally poor rate of growth. They 
have been almost completely over- 


topped hy both shortleaf and lob- 


lolly pines that seeded in after the 
plantation was established. 

the 
the apparent 
trated by the 
means one of two things: 
found 


viewpoint, 
illus 


Krom botanical 
overlapping 
examples 
The in 


between 


above 
termediaes these 
species may be due to large inher 
ent variation within each 


species, 
resulting an overlapping of 
characters; or it may be due to 
hvbridization and resultant back 
between 


crossing and segregation 


these two species, A positive an 


swer cannot be obtained until an 
intensive study is made of the par 
ent species to determine their lim 
its of variability, and then to see 
if the intermediate forms fall with 
Such was done for 
Moss 
and for Coulter and Jeffrey 
pines (Zobel, 7 


determined 


in these limits. 


lodgepole and jack pines hy 


As far as can be 
from the literature or 
from personal communication, no 
this type 
been made of loblolly and shortleaf 


intensive study of has 
pines. 

One of the chief barriers to natu 
ral hybridization between these 
two species is the difference in time 
of flowering. Commonly, conelets 
are receptive and pollen is shed in 
March for loblolly pine and in 
April for shortleaf (Wakely, 6 
During the 1952 pollination season, 
the 
noted a mumber of examples where 


however, authors and others 


shortleaf conelets were receptive 


while loblolly pine pollen was still 


being shed. It was also noted that 


a normal cluster of catkins 


sometimes one or two would for 


Sone reason he precocious anal 


would grow and mature rapidly 


shedding thie rr pollen while the re 
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mainder of the male “‘thowers’’ 
were just beginning to grow. In 
addition, a difference of thowering 
time of several days to several 
weeks was found for trees of the 
same species. 

Keith Dorman, of the Southeast 
ern Experiment Station, 
stated, Ina personal communication 
that for slash pine, exceptionally 


cold weather during the flowering 


Forest 


period caused female cones to mia 
ture slowly while male cones ma 
tured and shed all their pollen be 
the 


Thus, vears with freak or un 


fore female cones were recep 


tive 
bring on oa 


situation where a large amount of 


usual weather might 
inter-species pollination could oe 
eur. 

The foregoing observations may 
serve to arouse interest in this in 
important problem 


teresting and 


in pine genetics and taxonomy 
Such a 
studied by a qualified 
vraduate student then 
answer the question “Are there 


natural loblolly-shortleaf hybrids?” 


problem might well be 


properly 
who eould 
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Prescribed Burning as a Tool of Forest 
Management in the Northeastern States’ 


studies have indicated 
that fires may have a role in main 
taining several forest types of com 
mercial importance in the north 
eastern United States.* These types 
5, #4, 
pitch and 
2, 14, 22, 24), lob 

Atlantic 


Spritee 


include eastern white pine 
21,23), red 
shortleaf pine 
(7,4 
black 
birch (8,07 


pine (6 


white 
(8; 22), 
While 


mentioned are 


lolly pine 
(745 
paper 
the 
based on work in the northeast, the 


cedar 
and 
not all papers 
results or statements therein indi 
cate a possible role for fire in the 
specific types. ) 

A publication (4 
Bureau of Forestry, 
ment of 


issued by the 

Depart 
1908 
vised woodland owners of southern 
New Envland as follows: 


Agriculture, in ad- 
some 
times happens that pine seeds do 
not germinate on a dry matting of 
needles and leaves. Under these 
circumstances reproduction as 
sisted by burning off the surface 
litter.”’ For most of the tvpes where 
fire may have a role in forest man 
definite state 


agement, no more 


ments could be made todav than 


that made 49 vears avo 
the north 


eust has largely heen restricted to 


Actual use of fire in 


New Jersey and Marvland, although 
Smith (28) did try 
scale experiments in his studies of 
Specific 


some small 
white pine in Connecticut 
made 
for using fire at the end of the rota- 
tion in the Atlantic 
type that is found in the swamps 
But 
the burning there is a problem of 


recommendations have been 


white-cedar 
of southern New Jersey (15) 


less complexity and magnitude than 
it is in pine forests on drier sites 
Consequently, the rest of this pa 
what has been 


per is devoted to 


learned about fire in the pine-hard- 
wood forests of southern New Jer 
sey and the Eastern Shore of Mary 
land. Studies 


made in those see 


"Presented at the joint meeting 
C.L.F., Montreal, Canada, Nov., 1952 

"Forest Servier, U.S. Dept. of Agric 

"In this paper the northeastern United 
States is considered to inelude the states 
north of Virginia. 


tions have been in cooperation with 
the New Department of 
Conservation and Economic Devel- 
opment and the Maryland Depart 


Jersey 


ment of Forests and Parks 


Forest Composition and Succession 


Forest composition differs appre 
In the 
pine region of southern New Jer- 


clably in these two sections. 


sey, the forests on imperfectly and 
poorls drained soils are composed 
chiefly of piteh pine with some red 
maple. blackgum, and sweetbay ; 
those on upland sites, of both piteh 
and shortleaf pine along with sev 
chiefly 


black, 


eral hardwoods bear, 
searlet, 
the 


Eastern Shore the pines are chiefly 


blackjack, white, 


chestnut, and post oaks. On 
loblolly and pond pine. The hard 
of those men- 


with 


most 
New 


sweetgum, water oak, southern red 


woods 


tioned in Jersey along 
oak, and others, 


But the 
hardwoods 1s 


successional trend to 
the both 
sections pines usually form nearly 


same. In 


pure stands on old-field sites. These 
stands are common on the Eastern 
When 
the pines are 15-20 vears old, small 
found under 
As the pines mature, the 
hardwoods and 
number so that their presence ean- 


Shore, rare in New Jersey. 
hardwoods can be 
them. 
increase size 
not be overlooked. 
southern New 
forest, if all 
would be a mixed hardwood forest 


Apparently in 
the 
were excluded, 


Jersey climax 


fires 


dominated by oaks on upland sites 
(17), and by swamp hardwoods on 
the (14,15). The eli- 
max the Eastern Shore 
would probably also be dominated 


wetter sites 
forest on 


by oaks on the drier sites, by other 
hardwoods on the wetter sites, and 
would not have any pines. 


Species Characteristics That 
Modify Fire Effects 
Pitch Pine 
Pitch pine has several character- 
istics that make it a fire species. 
First is its ability to survive be- 
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Silas Little, Jr. 
Experiment Station, 
Upper Darby, Pa 


Northeastern Forest 


cause of its thick bark and sprout 
ing capacity. For example, the 
foliage can be killed by the heat of 
a fire; vet if terminal buds are un 
injured, trees will usually survive 
and the terminal shoots develop. If 
these buds are killed, new branches 
and leaders may develop from dor 
buds, but there will be a 
the bole. 
new leader develops. and the tree 


erook in Sometimes no 


remains spike-top for several 
When tree stems are killed, 

often develop from 
tected buds at the root collar. These 


Seedling 


sprouts pro- 


vary value. sprouts 
but the 


older the stool, the poorer seem to 


appear quite satisfactory ; 


be the form and rate of growth of 
the sprouts, particularly after the 
first few vears. Moreover, saplings 
and larger stems often produce too 
many sprouts, 20 to 50 being com- 
mon, so that there is intense com 
petition within the clump. This is 
most severe where repeated fires 
have forced piteh pine to form a 
flat stool on which as many as 249 
old) have been 


sprouts one 


counted (74). 


vear 


the 


production of closed cones by some 


second characteristic is 
as in sand 
. there 
is racial variation within the spe 


pitch pines. Apparently, 
pine and jack pine (13, 27 
cies. In some localities of southern 
New 
closed cones are most common; in 
pitch 
open normally at maturity. 


Jersey piteh pines bearing 


others, pines whose cones 

A third characteristic is the pro 
duction of seed at a very early age. 
Open-grown seedlings 10 vears old 
or sprouts 3 to 4° vears old fre- 
quently bear some mature cones 

Probably because of the relative- 
lv small size of the seeds, about 
62,000 per pound (30), seedlings 
do not usually become established 
in duff lavers 1 to 
(17, 19). Seedlings also have a rela- 


3 inches deep 


tively slow rate of growth for the 
first few years, usually reaching a 
maximum of 0.4 foot in height dur- 
ing the first vear on moist sites; 0.2 


foot on dry sites. However, onee 


; 
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are 1 foot 
tall, their rate of growth increases 


open-gvrown seedlings 
vreatly and for a few years may 
average 2 feet a vear under favor- 


eble conditions. 


Shortleaf Pine 

Shortleaf pine sprouts like pitch 
pine, although its sprouting capac- 
itv is less. Shortleaf apparently 
does not bear closed cones, nor pro- 
duce mature cones until the trees 
are about twice as old as those of 
pitch pine. 
requirements and the growth rate 


Hlowever, its seedbed 
of its seedlings are similar to pitch 
pine, 


Pond Pine 


Pond pine is probably similar to 
pitch pine in most respects. 


Loblolly Pine 
Loblolly pine differs markedly. 
Sprouting 
ligible. Mature 
main closed, although they may be 


in this species is neg- 
cones do not re- 
produced at a somewhat earlier age 
than in shortleaf pine (30). But 
the bie differences seem to be in 


seedbed requirements and seedling 


Possibly because seeds are 
than 
ly seedlings of 
pine are found on duff 
Marvland, while on 
New 


pitch and shortleaf seedlings are 


erowth. 
about three times heavier 
pitch pine seeds (30 
loblolly 
seedbeds in 
comparable ones in Jersey 
Open-crown seedlings 
the Shore 
also twice the height 


of piteh and shortleaf in New Jer- 


found 
of loblolly on 


about 


hot 
Eastern 


reach 
sev during the first vear 


Effect of Wild Fires on Stand 
Composition 


differences sites, 


‘ 
Because 


species characteristics, age — of 
stands, and intensity of fires. wild 
fires have produced highly variable 


effects on stand composition, 


New Jersey 
In New Jersey the most common 
type of stand on upland sites IS a 
mixture of sprout oaks with scat- 
tered shortleaf 
The oaks are usually smaller than 


piteh and pines. 
most of the pines, since the last 
fire killed the 


while the larger pines survived, 


hardwoods — back 


although with damaged crowns. 
These stands are considered to be 
equilibrium with) their 
“normal” treatment in respect to 
provide 
open conditions favoring pine seed- 
lings, but the initially faster-grow- 


Ing 


fires and cuttines. 


oak sprouts usually prevent 
most of them from becoming a part 
of the overstory. 

A second common type on up- 
land sites is a mixture of pitch pine 
Here killing fires 


at relatively frequent intervals are 


and serub oak. 
the apparent reason for the absence 
of shortleaf pine and tree oaks (as 
black, white, 


enuse these species do not bear seed 


and chestnut), be- 
at an age early enough to perpetu 
ate themselves (22). Beeanse of 
differences in fire intensity and fre- 
queney and in cutting, the pine- 
serub oak stands vary greatly in 
appearance. At extreme 
the stands with old pine and serub 


unburned for 20 


one are 


oaks vears” or 


more; at the other, low (so-called 


*Plains’*) growth burned by kill- 


ine wild fires once or twice in the 


last 10 to 20 vears. 

As a result of killing fires most 
of the poorly drained lowlands have 
stands of pitch pine sprouts. These 
are usually poorly formed and 
slow-growing. 

Although wild fires have usually 
heen detrimental to stands, partie- 
larly to their growth, some have 
the stand 
1946 fire of more than 


aeres pine-scrub oak stand re 


improved composition, 


One 1.000 


sulted in the establishment of sev 


eral thousand pine seedlings per 


They 


apparently started from seed from 


acre over most of the area, 
elosed cones opened by the fire. A 
deep-burning fire of about 3 acres 
in July 1947 favored the establish 
ment of more than 3,500 pine seed 
lings per acre a_pine-lowland 
the Belle 
plain State Forest have produced 
results. Tn all 
the fire was highly destructive to 


did 


the replacement of sprout or al 


site. Two wild fires in 


these 


similar 


the existing stand, but favor 
ready fire-damaged pines and hard 
woods with seedling pines. Some 
other less damaging wild fires have 
also had a favorable effect on stand 
composition, even though the im- 


497 


mediate effect was chiefly on the 
understory and seedbed 


Eastern Shore of Maryland 
On the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land wild fires have had somewhat 
different effects, partly because of 
differences fire frequeney and 
Only four 


described. 


species characteristics. 
results will be 


A 


stand of 


killing fire in a mature 
loblolly and poud pine 
may result in restocking the area 
chiefly with pine, as happened in 
part of the 1941 burn of the Kast- 
ern Shore Experimental Forest. 

2. A less damaging fire in a sim- 
ilar stand may favor hardwood sue- 
In part of the same burn 
much of the overstory survived 
temporarily, but) there been 
progressive mortality from fire and 
This gradual mor- 
tality has chiefly favored increased 
vrowth of the under- 
story, just as would have partial 
cutting of the 
These results are similar to those 
reported by Oosting in the Duke 
Forest (26 


CeSSION, 
has 
insect damage. 
hardwood 


pine  overstory. 


3. Repeated killing fires would 
favor pond pine over loblolly” be- 
the former’s ability to 
sprout vigorously. This can be seen 
in part of the area burned in 1941 
and 1951 in the Eastern Shore Ex- 
perimental Forest. 

$ Wild fires of relatively low 
intensity 


cause of 


may burn under pine 
and little or no 
Their chief effect is on the 
understory Again 


this can be seen in parts of the 1951 


overstorres eause 
damage 
and seedbed 
burn of the Experimental Forest. 


Effect of Prescribed Burning 
on Stand Composition 


New Jersey 
Upland Sites —On upland sites 
in the pine region, the use of light 
winter fires in oak-pine stands has 
and deseribed 
in previous papers (16, 17, 18, 29). 


heen recommended 
Fires in stands where the overstory 
is not susceptible to serious injury 
(29) affect chiefly small reprodue- 
tion, shrubs, and duff. Shrubs and 
duff are reduced in amount; and 
herbaceous vegetation is favored in 
the understory, particularly of fre- 


| 

E 

° 


quently burned, open stands. Com 
bined with proper harvest cuttings, 
prescribed burns provide prompt 
restocking of cut-over areas with 
pine reproduction, since they favor 
the establishment of advance pine 
reproduction (78). In two separate 
studies the amount of pine repro 
duction 5 years after cutting was 
found to increase roughly at. the 
rate of 500 seedlings per acre for 
every burn made before cutting 
In both studies the areas burned 5 
or more times before cutting had 
4.400 to 4,800 pines per acre stock 
ing 93 to 100 percent of the quad 
rits 

Even though the amount of pine 
reproduction established as a_re 
sult of burning was about the same, 
the dominance is not, and the dif 
ference is due to the age of the oak 
overstory when if was cut. In one 
area the oaks were 52 to 77 years 
old, in the other only 24 vears old 
Consequently, even though clean 
ings were made in the fall of 1948, 
>} vears later the two areas had 850 
and 1,167 hardwood seedlings and 
sprout-clumps per acre; hardwoods 
more than 1.5 feet tall oecurred on 
2 and 60 percent of the milacre 
quadrats; and the average height 
of the tallest hardwoods on those 
quadrats was 5.3 and 6.9 feet re 
spectively 

Partly because of the smaller 
amount of hardwood competition 
in the old-oak area, the pine repro 
duction there is taller and domi 
nates more quadrats than in’ the 
other study. In the most frequent- 
lv burned plots of the old-oak area 
the tallest pines on the quadrats 
had an average height of 3 to 4 feet 
(maximum, feet), and pines 
more than 1.5 feet tall were dom 
inant on 60-64 pereent of all quad 
rats. In the other study area the 
average height of the tallest pines 
was only 2 to 3 feet, and where 
both pines and hardwoods oecurred, 
pines were dominant on only 13 
pereent of the quadrats. 

Evidently several preseribed 
burns followed by a seed-tree cut- 
tine would be effective in stands of 
old oak and pine in increasing ap- 
preciably the proportion of pine— 
from 12 percent of the trees larger 
than 2 inches d.b.h. to about 50 
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percent of the next erop. Clean- relatively few hardwood trees. The 
ings that take about 5 man-hours — relatively dry sites (on imperfectly 
per acre would permit the pines to drained soils) had very few hard- 
form nearly a pure stand. In con- woods, a less dense understory of 
trast, in stands of young oak and shrubs. and a relatively thin duff 


pine, as in the second study, pre- 0.25 foot This forest floor was 
veribed burning and the proper similar to that on upland sites. 

type of harvest cutting provide The severe fire was highly dam 
litthe more than the maintenance aging to the tree overstory, but did 


of a pine seed source—untess costly kill) and consume practically all 


cleanings (requiring about 15 man- shrub stems except on upland sites, 
hours per acre) or poisoning are — and also consumed most of the duff 
used Fortunately such = voune or forest floor on all sites. Where 
stands are not usually merchant this was thick enough to permit the 


able and so are seldom ent fire to burn deep, some hardwoods 


and many shrubs did not sprout 


In other upland stands of old 
The light fires caused only about 


field pine or pine and serub oaks, 
the use of light winter fires Is e¢on half as much damave to the tree 


sidered similarly desirable (77 al overstory as the severe fires, usual 


though as vet similar detailed data lv killed but did not consume shrub 


are not available stems, and reduced the forest floor 


by a half or less 


Lowland Niles (on) lowland sites 
there are two possible ways of usine Krom the standpoint of obtain 
fine One would be to une several ine pine reprodnetion, the severe 
ires wave ig satisfactor 
relatively light winter fires under fires gave highly sati fa tory Bi, 
the stand once the pines are resist sults on these lowland sites The 
ant to injurv. These fires reduce light fires were relatively ineffeec 
the shrubby understory and duff, while on unburned only 
favor herbaceous erowth in the in rare seedlings started, chiefly -” 
derstory, and provide conditions moss-covered Spots Evidently 
favorable for the establishment of drastic treatment, such as a deep 
pine seedlings. But such fires are burning fire, is needed in the wet 
difficult, to use properly these portions of the pine lowlands 
sites and if used are probably commercial Crops of pine are to be 
most applicable to the relativels vrown in place of worthless hard 
dry portions where deep lavers of woods 


organic matter do not accumulate Maryland 

Where these do. one deep burn. On the Eastern Shore periodie 
ing fire at the end of the rotation  burnine during the winter under 
may be the answer. For example, stands where the trees are more 
some tracts mostly in pine-lowland than 4 inches d.b.h. offers one pos- 
sites were prescribe-burned in Sep- sibility for checking succession and 
tember and October 1951. before reproducing pine stands (7). Tow 
pine seed fell Temporary plots es- ever, no data on these effects are 
tablished there in July 1952 eave available at the present time 


these results : 


Number of 1952 pine seedlings per acre (quadrats stoeked i 
Type of In pine lowland On upland 
fire Wet site Medium site Dry site Pine serub oak ) 
None 67(3) 67(3 
Light 200(17) 1.300040) 2,933 (73 0(0) 
Severe 6.700080) 684000100 29 S000 100 900047 


The wet side had an understory 


of swamp hardwoods and_ tall A second alternative is the use 
shrubs (6 to 12 feet), and a thick of a hot fire before seed fall in a 
duff or forest floor (0.5 to 0.9 foot). eood seed vear (4). This was tried 


Medium sites had a dense under- last year in the Pocomoke State 
story of shrubs about 3 feet tall, a Forest. The stand contained, in 
thick duff (0.5 to 0.6 foot), but stems 8 to 22 inches d.b.h., about 
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12.855 board feet of pine and 610 
of hardwoods per acre Under these 
D290 seedlings or 


were about 


sprout clumps of hardwoods per 
acre, stocking 94.5 percent of the 
niilaere quadrats, and about 920 
the 


hardwoods on 


pines stocking 2D percent of 
quadrats. Tallest 
stocked quadrats averaged 8.2 feet 
seed- 


tree cutting was made, leavine 10 


in height, pines 2.1 feet 


overstors pines per acre. The log- 
ving reduced the average height of 
the hardwoods to about 5 feet, and 
eliminated all advance reproduc- 
A subsequent fire on 

reduced the 
about 35 to 3 


tion of pine 
September 10 
area 


slash- 
covered from 
percent, the duff from 


to 1.8 inches in depth, and exposed 


3.8 inches 


mineral soil or on about 
Wy percent of the area, compared 
to less than 1 percent of the area 
just the burn the 
amount of pine reproduction pres 


logged. In 


ent in July 1952, its stocking, and 
height 
than 


vreater 
(7.640 
compared to 
of the 


quadrats compared to 78 pereent ; 


were appreciably 
in the unburned area 
seedlings 


$080. 


per acre 


stocking 96° percent 
average height of tallest seedlings 
on quadrats, 0.37 foot compared to 
foot 

The fire also killed back the ad- 


Vahice vrowth of hardwoods, elimt- 


nating some. In July 1952 the aver 
age height of the tallest hardwoods 
on stocked quadrats was about 2 
feet in the 
dominated 


in the burn and 5 feet 


unburned area. Pines 
20) percent of the quadrats in’ the 
burn, none in the control 

ITenee, this 


effective in 


one fire may have 


been reproducing a 
predominantly pine stand, while in 
the 


can form only in the hauling roads 


unburned area such a stand 
and similar spots greatly disturbed 
the whole un- 
burned than half of the 


next stand will probably be pine 


in logging. Over 


area less 


Effect of Prescribed Burning on 
Growth, Site, and Game 


the 
burning on 


Foresters interested in 
effect of 
erowth, soils, and game. 

should re 


are 
preseribed 


As to crowth, it 
membered that in one-shot, hot-fire 


treatments foresters are not con- 


the 
concerned 


cerned with future growth of 
present stand, but only 
with obtaining desirable reproduc 
tion for good growth of the next 
crop. In contrast, in periodic burn 
ing under stands it is essential that 
vrowth of these not be adversely 
affected. available 
mation that in 
burning this is not adversely affect- 
ed (10, 29 

The effect of periodic burning on 
the New 
gion is apparently of no practical 
importance (3). While this effect 
on the heavier soils of the Eastern 
Shore will be greater, probably the 


Present infor 


indicates proper 


Jersey pine re- 


soils in 


same conclusion will ultimately be 
reached, 
Correctly handled, preseribed 
burning should benefit @ame by in 
vrowth and 


creasing herbaceous 


providing new sprout growth of 


woody plants. 


Advantages and Disadvantages of 
Prescribed Burning 


One advantage using pre 
scribed burning is its low cost com 
pared to other methods for accom 
plishine the same amount of seed 
bed preparation 
control (7, 16 
second 
riodically preseribed burning un 
der stands is in fuel 
facilitates the sup 


and hardwood 


advantage from pe 
reduction 
This not only 
pression of wild fires, but greatly 

their Already 
highs benefits 
have been observed on a few areas 
in New Jersey (16,25) 


Disadvantages 


reduces damage 


these 


important 


using 
seribed burning are chiefly 
educating people to understand the 
varving results from fires and (2 
in accomplishing the job correctly 
Experience has been that the good 
and bad effects of fire form no more 
difficult and complex problem in 
education than similar effects from 
cutting. Problems in) accomplish 
ine the job of prescribed burning 


are (1 


erews, (2 


organizing and. training 
developing experienced, 
qualified leaders, and (3) selecting 


proper conditions. Unfortunately 
the fire-danger meter is not a suffi 
ciently accurate guide and the se- 
lection of proper conditions is still 


a matter of experience and jude 


ment, aided by actually setting a 


small test fire (20). But experience 
has been that the job of preseribed 
burning can be done properly if 
adequately organized 


Consequently, prescribed 
ing qualifies as highly 
the 


hardwood 


worthy 


tool in Ianagement of pine 


types. Combined with 
proper harvest cuttings, it permits 
controlling the stand composition 
With a minimum amount of clean 


Hees. 
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The Utilization of Hardwoods in the Fred E. Dickinson 


1 School of Natural Resources, University 
Lake States of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


The LAKE Srares, Michigan, Wis AkeEA OF Forest LAND, BY BROAD CLASSIFICATION, IN RELATION TO TOTAL 
. LAND IN THE LAKE States Region, 1950 
consin, and Minnesota, have a total 
land area of 122.7 million acres of Kind of land Region total Minnesota Wisconsin Michigan 
which 54.7 million acres, or 45 per : 
Thousand Thousand Thousand Thousand 
cent, is classed as forest land. Com- eaves 
mercial forest land, capable of pro- Total land area 122,718 51,206 35,018 36,44 
ducing timber of commercial quan Commercial forest’ 50,000 17.000 15,200 17,800 
Non commercial’ and reserved 
tity and quality, amounts to 50 


million acres. As ean be observed Total, all forest “4, 19. 


forest” 700 1200 
Too 16,000 T4000 

in Table 1, the forest land area is 

fairly well distributed among the Source: Forest Resources of the Lake States Region 

three states Land capable of bearing timber of commercial character and economically avail 

A number of forest tvpes oceur able now or prospectively for commercial use and not withdrawn from such use 


in the region which for sake of con Lands which appear to be permanently out of commercial timber-produeing ¢lass, 

° owing to very low productivity, excessively poor quality of timber, or extreme in 
venience ean he classed three bility ‘ ely 1 or ¢ ‘ 
aceessib 


major groups, namely, the north Lands withdrawn from commercial use for parks, preserves, wilderness areas, ete 


ern pine group including the red, 

white and jack pine types; spruee 
fir group which ean be further bro- 2 AREA OF HARDWoop TYPES IN THR LAKKE STATES REGION, 1950 
ken down depending on the partie ; 
I Region total Minnesota Wiseonsin Michigan 
ular mixture of species; and the 
hardwood group with four major Thousand 

acres acres acres acres 

types northern hardwoods, oak- Aspen 19,500 7,600 5,900 6,000 
hickory, ash-elm, and aspen (Table | Northern hardwood 0 400 1,200 3,200 5,000 
2). It is with the hardwood group 08k hickory 3,900 900 1,850 1,150 
Ash elm 3,000 900 1,100 1,000 


i Total, all hardwoods 35,800 10,600 12,050 13,150 
‘Paper presented at the joint S.A.F , 


meeting, Montreal, Canada, Nov., 
19582. Source Forest Resources of the Lake States Region (7 


i 
500 
17. 
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that this paper is particularly con- 
cerned. 

The northern hardwood oc- 
eurs chiefly in the northern part 
of the region and is a mixture of 
sugar maple, beech, vellow birch. 
hemlock, and basswood As can be 
Table 2. the 
more prevalent in the eastern part 


noted from type is 
of the region and most of the re 
stands occur 
This type 
responds well to proper manage- 


maining old growth 
in northern Michigan. 
ment practices 

The oak-hickory type which is 
found 
Minnesota, 


in central and southeastern 
southern 
Michigan 
varies widely in condition depend: 


central and 


Wisconsin and southern 
ing on the site as well as past treat- 
ment. In general the stands have 


suffered from poor management 
Oak is the principal species 

The ash-elm type occurs through- 
out the region in stream bottoms, 
adjacent to swaps, and on poorly 
Elm is the 


numert- 


drained upland sites. 
most important species 
eally. The type is generally in poor 
condition as a result of being culled 
over for the more valuable trees. 
The area of the aspen type has 
fold) in the 
by taking over cut- 


increased many last 
half century 
over areas and today it makes up 
over half the total area of all the 
hardwood types and 39 percent of 
the entire commercial forest area 
Much of the area now occupied by 
aspen formerly supported stands 
of white and red pine. 

In all. the 


cupy 77 percent 


hardwood 
of the total com 
according to 
Volume 


t\ pes Or- 


mercial forest area 
recent survey reports (7 
wise the hardwoods also show 
siderable superiority over the soft- 
In 1950. the eubie-foot vol- 


ume of all hardwood growing stock 


woods 


considered to have then, or in the 
future, a significant value for prod- 
ucts other than fuel, 
14,000 million cubie feet or 70 per- 
cent of the total volume in the re- 
(Table 3 
timber hardwoods likewise made up 
70 percent of the total (Table 4 

While more than 40 different hard- 


wood species occur in the region, 


amounted to 


vion In volume of saw 


seven species or spectes gzroups 


TARLE 3.—CuBic- Foor VoLUME oF HARD 

Woop PRIMARY GROWING STOCK’ ON CoM 

MERCIAL Forest LAND IN THE LAKE 
STATES REGION, BY SPECIES, 1050 


Species Volume 


Villion 

cubie feet 
Sugar maple O00 
Yellow bireh 500 
Basswood TOO 
De ech 
Elm 
Onk 
Aspen 
M scellaneous 


1.800 
5.200 
1,700 


14,000 


Total 
‘Total for hardwood and conifers 20,000 


Forest Resources of the Lake 


| 


Source: 
States Region 

Primary stock is defined as 
that part of the stand which either has 
significant merehantable value for prod 
other than fuel or has pros 
pects of growing into material of value 
in the future. 


growing 


ucts wood 


Approximately two thirds of all oak 


is red oak. 


Bovarp Foor VoLuME or 
woop Saw TIMBER ON COMMERCIAL FOR 
EST LAND IN THR LAKE STATES REGION, 
BY SPECIFS, 1950 


TABLE 4. 


Species Volume 


Villion 

hoard feet 

Sugar maple 7,900 
Yellow bireh 


Bassw ood 


1.100 
3,000 
5300 


Kim 
Oak 

Aspen 
Miscellaneous 


3,200 
3.600 


OOO 


Total 


Total for hardwoods and conifers 40,000 


Souree: Forest Resources of the Lake 


States Re 


Approximately two thirds of 


is red oak 


comprise the bulk of the hardwood 
volume, namely, sugar maple, vel 
) 


low birch. basswood, beech, elm (3 
and aspen 


species oak (7 species 
(v species 

The history of the utilization of 
the hardwood timber in this region 
followed a somewhat different pat- 
than that for tim- 


Whereas the pine lands were 


tern softwood 
ber. 
aggregated into large ownerships 
during the middle and late 1800's, 
much of the original hardwood land 
passed into small ownerships for 
however, 


agricultural purposes ; 


some large ownerships did develop 
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in northern Wisconsin and the Up 
per Peninsula of Michigan as a re- 
sult of the 
companies as well as mining and 
The hard- 
woodlots which 
common today in the central and 
southern parts of the region are a 


activities of lumber 


automotive interests. 


wood farm are so 


remainder of some of the original 
stands making up the oak-hickory 
type. 

In general even the best stands 
have culled 


high quality material of such spe- 


been over to secure 
birch, maple, ash, 
walnut, and result 
many of the stands are filled with 
inferior species and cull material 
It is the utilization of this type of 
material that poses a big problem. 


cies as ellow 


oak and as a 


Present ways of utilizing hard 
woods are many and varied but all 
too limited in the species used and 
the quality of material required 
The production of lumber, while 
far below the output of approxi 
mately 100 billion feet at 
tained at the height of the lumber 
industry in this region in is 
still an important item. In 1947 


5.000 sawmills were active in 


board 


over 
the region, the majority of which 
were sinall and producing less than 
million feet 
Most of these mills operate par 


one board annually. 


tially or entirely on hardwood 
Table 
of hardwoods constimed in sawmill 
1047 
aspen and oak making up approxi 
of the eut In 
all, hardwoods amounted to 64 per 
cent of the total 
holt production in the Lake States 
in 1947. 

Hardwoods have been the prin- 
the 


stummarizes the quantity 


operations in with maple, 


mately 67 percent 
hox 


sawloe and 


cipal source of material for 


veneer industry in the region since 


its Inception, and the production 
of hardwood veneer has been grad 
inereasing during the last 
1947, &6.190 
thousand board feet of logs were 


ally 


decade or so. In 


produced for this industry to use 
in the manufacture of veneers for 
plywood, furniture and allied prod- 
ucts and somewhat over one-third 
that amount for the production of 
container (Table 6). In 
1946, 85 veneer mills were located 


veneer 


in the region. 


- 
| 
j 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 


SAw 


rHE 


TABLE 
PRODUCTION IN 


1947 


hour 


Volume 


Thousand 
board feet 


75,430 


Cottonwood 
Ash 

Hi kory 
Cherry 
Walnut 
Miscellancous 
all hardwoods 
all 


Total 


lotal, 1310 


cies 


from the 


1947 


Commodity Drain 
the Laake Stat s, 


Soures 
Forests of 
International ™% inch log rule 


Prope crios 
rik 


or 
\KF 


HlAanpwoop 
BOLTS IN 


1947 


AND 


STATES, 


Container 
Veneer 


Commercial 
\ eneer 


7 housand 
hoard feet 


Thousand 
hoard feet 
Maple 33,27 700 


birch 
Basswood 
Beech 
Ont 
Aspen 

M ise 


ellaneous 


Total 86,100 


Drain from For 


ommocdity 


Sources 


ts of the States 


International ' ineh log rul 
No particular raw material prob 
those 


yeneer 


mills 
but 


clalizing in the production of hich 


lem faces producing 


low quality those spe 
quality veneer, mostly from vellow 
birch and sugar maple, and requir- 
ing the best quality logs are having 
difficults 


such material from the region 


increasing procuring 
The major inerease in the utiliza 
the 


and 


has been in 


More 


revion 


of hardwood 
manufacture of pulp 
the mills of the 
turned to hardwood as a source of 
In 1950 
counted for approximately 
cent of the total volume of pulp 
Only 

amount of other 
Table 7 


tion 


more have 


raw material aspen ac 
37 oper 


produced a relatively 
small hardwoods 


are pulped nevertheless, 


of hardwoods other than 
increased six from 
1945 to 1950, indicating a definite 


trend in the use of this material. 


the 


aspen 


times 


HARkDWoopD 


PRODUCTION OF 


Species Volume 


Standards 
Aspen 


Birch 
Mises llaneous 


753,680 


1,872,442 


Total 

Total, 

Total 
(principally 


all 


hardwood 


species 
imported 


aspen 


Teeh Note No. 364, 
Forest Experiment Station 


Lake 


Source 
States 


In addition to these uses, hard 
woods are used today to supply the 
faw material for a variety of minor 
(‘Table 8 
total all 
hardwood species in 1948 was 413 
feet which ap- 
percent was from 

Allowable eut of 
by the 
1948, if 
a permanent forest industry 


products 


Estimated drain for 


million eubie of 
proximately 57 
saw-timber trees. 
calenlated 


Sery ice 


hardwoods 
U. 8 


as 
Forest for 
is to 
be maintained, amounted to about 
513 feet (7 In 


aspen drain was only 


the 
percent 


million 

alone 
60 

This 


ceeded the drain for such species 


about of the allowable 


cut allowable also ex- 
as paper bireh, red maple, elm, and 
black ash. It 
hardwoods, namely, 
hirch, that a 


of growing stock exists 


is in the preferred 
sugar maple 
and vellow shortage 

Because of the preponderance of 
hardwoods in the Lake States and 
a definite shortage of softwoods, it 
appears quite likely that the hard 
be the 
industries ever-increasing 


woods will used by forest 


in 
HLARD WOODS 


OF 


Propvers, 


standard cords 
standard 
(standard 


posts 


Chemical wood eords 
Exeelsior 
Piling and 
Mining timbers 
Cooperage 


Others ‘ 


wood eoras 
pieces 

cubie feet 
board feet 

ulbie feet 

from 


Commodity Drain 
1945 


Soures 


Five 


vear 


*Mateches, clothespins, bowling pins, handles, woodenware, 


lath 


shingles 


IN 


Forests of the 
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amounts if they are 
In 


to continue to 


eXist so doing, however, it Is 
the 
quality 
utilized. 


pend on several 


low- 
must be 
will de 
factors, namely, 


secondary ies and 


spee 
that 
utilization 


material 
Such 


better technology, improved mar- 
keting techniques, and trade ae- 
ceptance, 

The field of pulping offers one 
of the best opportunities for in- 
ereased use of hardwoods. At the 
present time the pulp and paper 
industry imports from Canada and 
from other regions in the United 
States one-fourth of their 
pulpwood. High freight rates as 
well as other problems related to 
importing wood have made the in- 
dustry more and more interested 
in the hardwood 
pulping. the U. S 
Laboratory 


over 


possibilities of 
Research by 


Forest Products has 
shown that desirable pulps can be 
produced from a number of the 
hardwood species in the region. Not 
only have desirable pulps been pro 
the sulphate 
approaches the sulphite 
pulps in strength as well as other 
but sulfite and 


having desirable qualities 


duced by process 


which 
properties, soda 
pulps 
have been produced from a variety 
of In addition, 


using semi-chemical 


hardwoods. by 
the 


hardwood 


process, 


pulps have been 


pro 


duced which show promise for 


such uses as glassine paper, as a 


substitute for softwood sulfites in 
yroundwood papers, and for many 
vrades of white paper wh 

with suitable filler stock (4). Tests 
of 


pulps show that groundwood suit 


various hardwood eroundwood 
able for newsprint can be made by 


grinding mixtures containing up 
to 35 percent of heech. bireh, red 
maple, and white ash (5). A par 
THE LAKE © Mi 
1947 


SCELLAS 


Quantity 


3.900 000 
113,060 
17.705.400 
2 185,000 
$290,000 
+4600 000 


Lake 


States, 1947 


rustie turniture 


WLOG AND Box 
me LAKE STATES, 
Species 
PULPWwooD IN THE LAKE STares, 
Maple 253,735 
Birch 
Basswood 52,080 
Beech 24,725 
73.655 
Ouk 121,760 
Aanet 11,263 
13,450 
‘ 22.195 
860 
1,095 
34,528 
i 
834,345 
3). 
VENEER 
— = 
Species | | 
| 
6,780 11,170 
3,380 
» Pao 
| 
| 
| 
Us 
| 
| 
— 
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ticular advantage of the sulfate 
and soda processes is that of using 
lower quality wood than required 
by other pulping methods. 

As a result of these and other 
investigations it is more than likely 
that the use of hardwood by the 
pulp and paper industry will con- 
tinue to increase, 

A phase of the wood using in 
dustry. that has made tremendous 
growth since 1945 is the production 
of various types of building boards 
Some hardwood is already being 
used in the production of such 
future will un 
doubtedly see increased use. 


boards the 

With supplies of sugar maple 
and vellow bireh becoming limited, 
more use should be made of beech 
in the future. This species has been 
largely neglected for furniture and 
veneer purposes and while there 
are processing problems peculiar 
to the species, these problems are 
heing solved. 

Many of the hardwood stands in 
the central and southern portion 
of the region contain a wide variety 
of species. These stands present a 


definite management utiliza 


tion problem as available markets 
are likely to exist for only two or 
three of the species. Marketing or- 
ganizations could greatly assist the 
woodlot solving their 
utilization findiny 
markets for material not now 
readily sold. Connwood, a market- 
ing organization in Connecticut, 


owners in 
problems by 


has shown considerable SLLGCeSS in 
this field. 

In considering other 
such as excelsior, charcoal, posts, 
ete., it is doubtful if the next 15 


or 20 vears will see a great change 


products 


in production trends 


Summary 


Hardwoods make up about 70 
percent of the forest resources of 
the Lake States. The drain on the 
hardwood stands in general, how- 
ever, has been less than the growth. 
Some species such as vellow birch 
and sugar maple have been overcut 
whereas aspen has been increasing 
in volume. 

Much of the wood products in 
dustry today is dependent on hard 
wood. The pulp and paper indus 
trv, which at one time depended 
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entirely on softwood for its raw 
material, is using more and more 
hardwood and this trend will un- 
doubtedly continue. — Industries 
such as veneer and lumber will 
have an increasingly difficult time 
for some period of vears procuring 
high quality material. Low quality 
material from secondary species is 
more than ample for all needs and 
its utilization is the major prob- 
lem. 
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Coming Events 


C.1.F. Annual Meeting 


The Canadian Institute of Forestry 
will hold its annual meeting, with the 
theme of “The Forest Situation in 
Canada,” October 19-21, in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 


8.A.F. Annual Meeting 


The Society of American Foresters 
will hold its annual meeting, with the 
theme of “Nature on Edge”, Septem 
ber 14-17, in Colorado Springs. 


American Forest Congress 


The American Forest Congress of 
the American Forestry Association will 
meet in Washington, D. C., October 
29, 30 and 31. 


Allegheny Section Summer Meeting 


The summer meeting of the Al 
legheny Seetion will be held August 
6-8 with headquarters at Blue Jay 
Camp of the Department of Forestry, 
Pennsylvania State College. 


Western Forestry and 
Conservation Association 


The Western Forestry and Conser 
vation Association will hold its 44th 
forestry conference and annual meet 
ing, Seattle, Washington, 


8.12. 


December 


Mid-Century Conference 
Resources for the Future 


Resources for the Future, Ine., will 
hold its “Mid-Century Conference” in 
Washington, D. C., December 2-4. 
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The Effect of Seed and Stock Sizes on 
Survival and Early Growth of Ponderosa 


and Jeffrey Pine 


(iKADING planting stock for max 
imum survival and growth is a vers 
desirable praetice, particularly 
when planting conditions are diffi 


eult. To obtain information for 


yrading planting stoek in Califor 
nia was the object of an experi 
ment started in 1938 at the Feath 
er River Branch of the California 
Forest and Range Experiment Sta 
tion. Specifically, the study was 
designed to determine the relative 
survival rates and growth of trees 
from three size classes of seed. of 
seedlings, and of transplants 

Size of seed is known to be re 
lated to seedling size Spurr 
showed that seedling size was posi 
tively correlated with seed size for 
at least three vears. Hlowever, the 
strength of the relationship clim 
inished each vear Righter 
found that seed size was related to 
the size, but not to the tnherent 
vigor, of seedlings. In both of these 
studies seed size was determined 
by weighing each seed 

The superiority of the larger size 
classes of seedling and other plant 
ing stock has been demonstrated in 
several species. The best grade of 
1-0 jack pine stock survived several 
times better than did the poorest 
vrade, according to Pomeroy 
but height differences between four 
vrades of stock were becoming less 
pronounced, after 13 vears. Chap 
man (7) sorted 1-0 shortleaf pine 
seedlings into height and stem 
diameter classes Those classed 
with the lower ratios of height to 
stem diameter had better survival 
and growth. On the basis of per 
formance of the size elasses, 35 per 
cent of the shortleaf stock was 
99 


vraded as eull and percent as 


This was started by Dunean 
Dunning, retired, formerly ehief of the 
Division of Forest Management Research 
it this station The author wishes to 
wknowledge the participation in the test 
by BRB. M. Kirk, formerly with this sta 
tion, and bw G. Sehubert, associate 
forester at the station 

Maintained hy the Forest Service 
S. Dept. of Agrie in cooperntion 
the 


with University of California 


premitum. Red pine 2-0 stock grad- 
ed into large, medium, and small 
classes on the basis of stem diam 
eter was tested by Stoeckler and 
Limstrom (6). They found that 
survival and height growth were 
best in the larger size classes of 
stock. Hough (2) showed that the 
height of 10-vear-old red pine was 
related to the green weight of 2-1 
planting stock. Grades established 
on the basis of morphological char- 
acteristics of southern pine stock 
have not) performed consistently, 
according to Wakely (7). Tle has 
proposed that trees be graded 
physiologically, but no eriteria 
have been developed vet to define 
physiological grades. This) paper 
deseribes a test of size class of seed 
and stock aimed at finding a basis 


for morpohological grading 


Procedure 


Seed qrading.-Ponderosa pine 
and Jeffrey pine seed, not collected 
locally, was separated into small, 
medium, and large size classes with 
a commercial separator having cir 
cular apertures (Table 1). With 
the available sereens, separation 
Inte classes having an equal 
ber or welght of seed was not pos 
sible 

Need The seed was sown 
in October 1938 at the rate of 200 
seed per drill, each drill being 3 
feet S inches long. The sowing of 
each seed size was replicated four 
times. After the total germination 
was counted in May 1939, the seed 


H. A. Fowells' 
Silvieulturist, California Forest and 
Range Experiment Station,” Berkeley, 


lings of each row were thinned me 
chanically to a density of 20 per 
foot, or 74 per drill. Drills having 
fewer than 74 seedlings were not 
thinned. 

Transplanting. Seedlings were 
lifted and transplanted in) March 
1940. The seedlings of each seed 
size were measured and sorted into 
tenth-inch height classes. fre- 
queney distribution was prepared 
from the measurements combined 
for the four replications of each 
seed size. This distribution was 
divided into thirds—large, me 
dium, small. Thus there was a lot 
of large seedlings from large seed, 
of medium seedlings from large 
seed, of small seedlings from large 
seed, of large seedlings from me 
dium seed, and so on (rroups of 
25 seedlings were selected from 
each lot for the transplant rows by 
a procedure which made the tenth 
inch height distribution approx! 
mately the same for each group of 
25 trees selected from a specific lot 
Before being transplanted the roots 
of seedlings were pruned toa length 
of S inches from the cotyledon 
sears 

The transplanting design con 
sisted of four nursery beds, or 
blocks, split into two plots for sy 
ees. Each plot was divided into 
three subplots of 12 rows each. one 
subplot each of stock from large 
medium and small seed. Each sub 
plot Was split into three minor sub 
plots of four rows each, one minor 


subplot each for large, medium, 


Paw ! Size CLASSES OF SEED AS A RESULT OF SCREENING 


Size of aperture 


Passed Retained 
Species and grad 
Tuch 
Ponderosa 
Large O.1S7 
Medium O.1S7 O.167 
Small 
Jeffrey pine 
Large 0.246 
Medium 
Small 


Proportion of seed 
Number of seed 


in each elass 


By By 


weight number Per gram Per pound 


3.2 17.8 
19.4 1.8 5.43 1050 
62.7 10.7 {S70 
15.8 0 14.46 6560 


¥ 
| 
A 
Percent Pereent 
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and small seedlings. rows of 


The 

25 seedlings were spaced 6 inches 
apart 

Reeular nursery procedure with 
overhead sprinkling was followed 
in the ensuing months 

Planting. 
lifted in 


Transplants were 
March 1941, 


and sorted 


and were 
tenth- 


inch height classes for each of the 


measured Into 


three seedling sizes of each seed 
size. A frequency distribution was 
compiled from the measurements 
for each seedling-size lot from each 
seed-size lot of transplants of the 
four blocks. Each distribution was 
thirds 


Thus there was a 


divided into large, mie- 


dium, and small. 
lot of large transplants from large 
seedlings from large seed, of me- 
dium transplants from large seed- 
large seed, of small 


lings) from 


transplants from large seedlings 


from large seed. of large trans 
plants from medium seedlings from 
large seed, and so on. A total of 
27 size classes were selected in this 
way. Groups of 30 seedlings were 
third in 
portion to the number of seedlings 


in each tenth-inch class of the third. 


selected from each pro- 


design comprised 
Each 


block was split into two plots, one 


The planting 
four blocks of 54 rows each. 
of each species. Each plot was di 
vided into three subplots of nine 
rows each, one subplot) for each 
seed size. Each subplot was divided 
into three minor subplots of three 
rows each, one minor subplot each 
medium, 
Stock 


small 


for stock graded large, 


and small as 1-0 seedlings. 


eraded large, medium, and 
as 1-1 transplants was assigned to 
the individual rows within the mi 
nor subplot. The trees were plant 
ed at intervals of 3 feet in the rows, 
which were spaced 3 feet apart 
The height from cotyledon sear 
to tip ot 
sured at the end of the growth pe 
riods in) 1941, 1942, 1943, 1945 
| Dare In 1949 height was mea 


sured from the ground line 


each seedling was mea 


Losses 
The ar 


of the seedbeds. trans 


were counted each vear. 
rangement 
plant beds, and plantation was of 
the split-plot Data 


analyzed by variance analyses ap 


were 


propriate to this design 


Jeffrey 


Differences Between Seed Grade 


The size of seed affected the rate 
of germination of the two species. 
Medium-sized seed of both species 
the 
vermina 


verminated best, as shown in 
following tabulation of 
tion percents: 


Medium 


seed 


Small 


seed 


Large 


Species seed 


42.6 


Ponderosa pine 37.0 
7.7 


pine 5 
Differences in germination between 
seed size classes of 2.7 percent and 
4.0 percent were statistically sig 
nificant at the 5-percent and 1-per- 
cent levels, respectively. 

Seed size had no statistically sig 
nificant effect on the survival of 
stock produced from the seed of 
Kirst-vear sur- 
thin 


per 


the three classes, 
vival of the seedlings, after 
from 93 to 99 
The survival of transplants 
percent. the 
field planting, differences in 
vival of from the three 
(Table 2) 
great enough to be significant 

Growth. the 
old seedlings was definitely related 
The tops 
large seed and 


ning, ranged 
eent. 
averaged 98.2 
sur 
were not 


trees 
classes of seed 
Growth of vear- 
to size of seed (Table 3 
from 


of seedlings 


SURVIVAL 
AT SUCCESSIVE 


CLASSES OF 


Ponderosa pin 


Size class 


Seed 
Large 
Medium 
Small 

Seedling 
Large 
Medium 
Small 

7 ran splant 
Large 
Medium 


Small 


TABLE * SHEDLING 


Species and seed size Height 
Tnehe 

Ponderosa pine 
Large seed 


Medium 


Small 


seed 

seed 

Jeffrey pune 
Large seod 
Mi 


Small 


seed 


seed 


Ponpt ROS \ 


YRAKS 


Years after planting 


CsKOWN 


DOD 


from medium-size seed were longer 
and heavier than the tops of seed- 
from The dry 


of seedlings 


small seed. 
the 


from the three classes did not dif 


lings 


weight of roots 


fer enough to be significant statis- 
tically in a sample of 150 seedlings 


from each seed-size class in’ each 


species, Jeffrey pine seedlings were 


larger, grade for grade, than pon- 
derosa pine seedlings 

Growth in the transplant stage 
the effect of SIZ. 
Transplants from large seed were 


showed seed 
taller than those from small seed 
Kor the average heights shown be 
low, differences of O26 inch and 
0.37 inch were significant at the 
5-pereent and T-percent level, re- 
spectively, 


Jeffrey 
pine 


Ponderosn 


Seed size pine 


Height in inches 
Large 2.0 ‘ 
Medium 
Small 25 


Height of the stock after it was 
out-planted still showed the effeet 
of seed size for the first three vears 
(Table 4). But after 5 and 9 field 
vrowing seasons, measurements of 
height relation to the 
size of seed from which the stock 


showed no 


JEFFREY PINt 
AFTER 


Jeffrey pine 


Years after panting 


FROM THREE SIZE CLASSES 


Dry weight of topes Dry weight of roots 


Gram (rants 


| 
| 
| 
| : 
| an “4 “4 on 
Wor 
14 
1.4 0.38 0.46 
} 
shy 
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the transplant size classes Increased 
after the stock was planted out 
The large stock, on the average, 
vrew faster than the medium stock, 
which in turn grew faster than the 
small stock (Table 4). The differ 
‘nees, though still relatively small 
after nine vears, are statistically 
significant If the large stock con 
tinties to grow faster, then the dom 
inants of the stand will come most 
lv from those trees whieh were 
large and medium transplants 
2 
PABLI Heiguts of THE THREE 

LING SIZE CLASSES, AS TRANSPLANTS 
Height Height 
Species and vhen when 
seedling size transplanted lifted 
Tnches 
Ponderosa pine 
Large seedlings 4 

Medium seedlings 1 7 

Fig. 1 The plantation after 4 vears. PLLL refers to ponderosa pine large seed, 1.1 

inge seedlings, large transplants; PLSS refers to ponderosa pine large seed, small pine 

edlings, small transplants Large 

Medium seedlings 

was produced. Thus, seed size at classes was planted (Table 4). The Small seedlings I 

hen ted the size of stock for at lenst spread between the classes was not 

five vears but not more than six large in absolute values but was Discussion 

vears after germination highly sienifieant statisticalls or Under the procedure followed in 

example, three years after plant this trial, seed size had only a 

Differences Between Seedling ing an average difference of OAT short-time effect on the survival or 
Grades Inch was significant at the S-per- growth of trees from the different 

During the transplant year, seed cent level; five years after planting — seed sizes. There may be some ques 
lings of all three classes survived =~ O Inches was sign'fieant tion as to whether the results would 

have been the same if seed had been 

af approximately the same rate: Differences Between Transplant 

the average survival was 9S2 per sown completely at random. Segre 

av al wi = Classes 

cont After field planting stock vation ol the seed classes eliminated 

from ilin f the thr rad Survival of large transplants was competition between the large seed 

ilso survived ually well for 4 higher each vear than survival of | lings from large and medium seed 

ah ahd eid Table 2). but in medium or small transplants, and and the small seedlings from small 

lin survival of medium transplants was seed. there been competition 

urr in th tnaller anda better than that of small trans between the seed size classes. the 

plants (Table 2 early differences might have pre 

la In the third. fifth. and nintl The spread ino height between vailed for a longer time 

eluss hire, ! 

Vea utter plantine, differences oft 4 Heiur or Size CLASSES or PONDFrROS\ PIN? Np JEFFREY 

13) percent, percent. and 4.6 Pine Srock, BY YEARS APTER PLANTING 

percent were significant at the o 

; Ponderosa pine Jeffrey pine 

percent level, Survival in all classes 

was high even though real dffer Years after planting Years after planting 

enees ¢ xisted Size lass l 

The heights attained by the three nehes 
| hts att bv the th 
seedling classes in transplant beds 
the seedlings were sorted before Small s4 
transplanting. Small seedlings re. 

ansplanting. Small seedlings re 110 13 9.7 os 

mained small as transplants and Medium 3.6 a5 $8.33 3.5 20) 

large seedlings produced large Small 2.8 s.0) 1.0 $5.5 7.1 17.8 $5.8 

transplants (‘Table 5 Differences 19 99 oo 

in height continued even after the Medium 9.5 poo 48.7 200 

stock from the three seedlings Small I 13.8 =. 16.8 

bd 


in 
y 
3 
\ 
| 
\ 
py 


The same argument may be used ; : ; larger stock. Although survival of 
in considering the differences be- all classes of stock was wood in this 
tween seedling grades and between test, greater differences in survival 
transplant grades. If there had between the grades are probable in 
been as much competition between more severe sites, with less favor 
seedlings of different grades as be- able weather, and with poorer han 
Tween sendin of the same grades dling of stock. The differences mn 
survival ued ahourth in the two growth and survival between the 
larger classes have been rela small and the larger classes will 
areater the small probably inerease as competition 
between trees in the plantation in 
creases. In the absence of a better 
But despite the segregation meth 

system of grading stock, discarding 
ods whieh may have minimized 
the smaller trees will give better 
competition between SIZe classes, 
survival and growth as planta 
the dominant trees of the present a 
Onl. 

stand come mostly from large or 


medium sized transplants or seed- 
lines. To illustrate, if the now 

dense plantation were thinned to a 1. CHarpMan, ALG. 148. Survival and 
. or Fig. 2.--Eleven vear old trees from large growth of various grades of shortleat 
h x 6 spacing, 20 percent of the transplants outgrowing those from small pine planting stock. Lowa State Col 
orignal stand would be saved. transplants. LiL refers to large seed, Seiones. 

probably the tallest 25 percent large seedlings, large LS Hougn, AL PL 1952. Relationship of 
refers to the same exeept small trans red pine seed source, seed weight, and 
hese, percent started as large plants height growth in’ Kane test) planta 
and medium transplants and tion. Northeastern Forest Experiment 
Station. Station Paper No. 50.) 14p 
PoMeEkoy, Kenneru B., FL K. GreEN, 
lings. The tallest 25 percent of the sizes and Lerner Berkerr 1940.) 


percent as large and medium seed system of grading based on early 


trees were about equally divided There is little choice apparent portance of stock quality in survival 
and growth of planted trees Jour 
Forestry 47:706 707 


The fact that 18 to 20 percent survival of the two is. practically Rigurer, FL 1. 1945. Pinus: the rela 


amone the three seed size classes so far between the two species. The 


of the largest trees in the planta- the same. Concerning growth, Jef tionship of seed size and seedling siz 
to inherent vigor. Jour. Forestry 4% 
tion started out as small trans freyv pine Was larger as planting 131-13 


plants or small seedlings suggests a stock but fell) behind ponderosa » SPURKR, STEPHEN H 44.) Effeet ot 
- seed weight and seed origin on the 

venetic nce first 5 vears the 

influc nee. a population — pine for the first years: ‘ carts af 

of seedlings, small stock mia result plantation. Subsequently Hoover pine Jour, Arnold Arboretum 25 


from environmental conditions or took ponderosa pine. Whether or 167-480) 


STOKCKELER, J. H., and G. A. Tam 
the present knowledge there ap native to the site, will outerow the findings in northern Wisconsin and 
Upper Michigan. Lake States Forest 
Experiment Station Stution Paper 
vironmentally retarded seedlings | source) remains to be seen No. 23. 34p 


venetic constitution, or both. With not the Jeffrey pine, which is not 
pears no way of separating the en ponderosa pine (not of a local seed 


from the wenetie runts Conse The data reported here. which 7. WakeLey, 1948. Physiol 
ogicnl grades of southern pine niirsery 
stock Prov Son Foresters 
wood trees will be sacrificed by a the superior performance of the 


quently some of the geneticalls cover a period of years, show 
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Ray KF. Weston (1884-1953) 


Ray F. Weston was born in ISS4 at Quincey, Mass., and received his prepara 
torv school education at Adams Academy there. He attended Harvard for five 
vears, receiving his B.S. Degree in 1908. He also qualified for an M.F. Degree 

With the exception of military service from April, YDS, to January, 1919, 
he had been continuously engaged ino forestry vork since his graduation. His 
experience included work in the New England states, in the South, and in 
Mexico. He went to Mobile, Ala. in 1938 to organize the land purchases and 
wood procurement department for Hollingsworth and Whitney Company, IIe 
continued active on this job until June, 1949, at which time he went into sem 
retirement and served in the capacity as advisory forester for the company until 
his death, Mav 13, 1953. 

Mr. Weston was a well-known and resnected leader of forestry work in the 
South. Tle was president of the Southern Pulpwood Conservation Association 
in 1948, and was president of the Alabama Forestry Coune:l im 1948-49. He 
had been a member of the Society of American Foresters since 1923. My 


Weston lived in Montrose, Alabama. 
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Recreation Plans for the Superior 


National Forest’ 


The Suverion National Forest in 
northeastern Minnesota lies along 
the U. S.-Canadian border for over 
100 miles joining Ontario’s Quetico 
Provincial Park in the Rainy 
River and Lake Superior drain 
aves—the famous Quetico-Superior 


Area. 


Centuries ago an unknown race 
traveled the waterways of this area 
and trod the portages, leaving a 
record of their passing cliff 
paintings, the ‘*pietured rocks’? or 
“painted rocks,’” as we know them 
today. These travelers were fol 
lowed by the American Indian 
the Sioux, the Cree, and the Chip 
pewa. The white man was un 
known in the area until 1660, when 
Radisson and Grosiellers explored 
the region and returned to Mon 
treal with their fleet) of canoes 
loaded with rieh furs. century 
later three great trading companies 
were competing for furs from the 
region the Hudson Bay Company, 
the Northwest Company, and 
Astor’s American Fur Company 
This period im the late 1700°s was 
the hevday of the vovageur. Trade 
over the border route originated as 
far northwest as the MeKenzie 
River country and the route was, 
in effect, the elusive ‘* Northwest 
Passave.’” The border lakes were 
hardly wilderness then but part of 
a “busy thoroughfare to empire, 
teeming with life and ineident as 


lone as the fur trade flourished. 


This area, rich in natural ore 
sources, Was for many vears” the 
eause for boundary disputes which 
were finally settled in 1842 by the 
Webster- Ashburton Treaty between 
the United States and Great Brit 
ain, Which also provided ‘* That all 
the water communications and all 
the usual portages alone the 
shall be free 


and open to the use of the citizens 


order desertbed 


and subjects of both countries.”’ 
This made the route an interna 
tional thoroughfare truly labeled 


by Grace Lee Nute Vova- 
veur’s Highway.”’ 

The fur trade had declined dur- 
ing this time but cnly a few dee- 
ades later the U.S. portion of the 
area had largely passed into. pri- 
vate ownership, and again teemed 
with the activity of the early log- 
vers. Following the logging and 
the accompanying forest fires, 
Mother Nature gradually took over 
and the primitive atmosphere of 
solitude and seclusion returned 


Creation of the Superior 
National Forest 


At the height of logging opera 
tious alone the border waters and 
North Shore streams, the nucleus 
of the Superior National Forest 
was created by Presidential Procla 
mation Theodore Roosevelt — set 
aside about 697,000 aeres of public 
domain in T9092, supporting mostly 
voung jack pine, which neither the 
early logger or any one else wanted, 
The majer part of this area was in 
the center of the present forest, 
considerably south of the Bound 
ary, and included some of the 
choicest canoe countrys 

The forest was expanded, mostly 
in the T930°S by purchases under 
the Weeks Law of 1911, to some 
2 S00,000 acres. This returned most 
of the lands the choice canoe 
country to public ownership 

Concurrently with the land pur 
chase program within the extended 
boundaries of the Superior Nation 
al Forest, other things were hap 
pening. The lone controversy over 
proposed water power develop 
ments alone the border waters 
came to a conclusion with the pas 
save oof the  Shipstead-Newton 
Nolan Act in 1930. This Aet pro 
hibited further alteration of the 
natural water levels, thus remoy 
ine the threat to lakeshores from 
flowages. It also prohibited logeine 
on federal lands within 400°) feet 
of the natural shorelines of canoe 
waters. Thus Congress recognized 
the two outstanding values of the 


area the recreational scenic 


Galen W. Pike 
Supervisor, Superior National Forest, 
Duluth, Minn, 


values along the labyrinth of wa- 
terways, and the natural timber 
resources back from the waterways. 
An act of the Minnesota State 
Legislature made similar provisions 
for state-owned lands within the 


saine area. 


Early Management of the Forest 


Ail national forests are still 
managed under the basie policy 
down by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in a letter to the forests dated 
February 1, 1905, which reads in 
part as follows: 

In the odministration of the forest 
reserves (Centled National Forest since 


March 4, 1907) it must be clearly borne 


in mind that all land is to be devoted to 


its most productive use for the permanent 
good of the whole people, and not for the 
temporary benefit of individuals or com 
panies. All the resources of forest re 
serves are for use and where con 
flieting interests must be reconciled the 
question will always be decided from the 
stundpoint of the greatest good of the 
greatest number in the long run 


Karly activities on the forest 
were largely custodial, primarily 
protection from forest fires. The 
trails and portages developed for 
this protection served, still 
serve, remarkably well for recrea 
tional uses. The logging phase had 
passed and there was little demand 
for timber for a few vears but the 
harvest has steadily increased from 
1.300.000 board feet in 1915) to 
96 400,000 in 1952. This is) still 
much less than the annual growth, 
but the forest has made a been 
ning Im meeting its responsibility 
in timber production 


Creation and History of the Su- 
perior National Forest Roadless 
Areas 


The Superior, Little Indian 
Sioux. and Caribou Roadless Areas, 
known collectively as the Superior 
Roadless Areas, constitute that 
portion of the Superior National 
Forest adjacent to the Canadian 
border and the Quetico Provincial 
Park where, on account of the 
abundance of lakes and. streams, 
the opportunity for canoe travel 
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and other recreational pursuits un- 
der relatively primitive conditions 
is exceptional. The roadless areas 
slightly one million 
more than one-third of 
the Superior National Forest. 


Occupy over 


acres, or 


The first of these areas was dedi- 
cated in 1926 and the policy estab- 
lished to ‘maintain the primitive 
character of the area, particularly 
in the vicinity of lakes, streams. 
and portages, without unnecessary 
restrictions on other includ 
ing that of timber.”” This polices 
recognized the primitive values as 


Ses, 


well as the use of other values pre 
viously established. 

Within the past half-century the 
Superior Roadless Areas have been 
Primitive Areas, 
Wilderness Areas, 
were formally named 
Areas”’ 
other names did not quite fit and 
During 


variously called 
Natural Areas, 
and finally 
** Roadless because the 
were therefore misleading. 
this time it 
resist Invasion by power dams and 


has been necessary to 


roads and it Is now necessary. to 


resist invasion by resorts and hy 


droplanes 
Recent Land Acquisition, Resorts 
and Hydroplanes 


World War | | 
bush 


there 
pilots and 


Prior to 


were very few 


using the and 
within tt 


limited pretty much to a few out 


hydroplanes area 


commercial resorts were 
post cabins used in connection with 

boundaries of 
However, in the 
early 40°s a few enterprising oper 


resorts outside the 


the roadless areas 


ators recognized the potentials of 
the hyvdroplane and started ‘‘air 
interior of 
World 


pilots 


plane resorts’’ the 
the areas. At the 
War TI, 
planes available, this developed in 
threat to 


end of 


With many and 


to a serious primitive 
values and wilderness lovers arose 
to meet it. The Thye-Blatnik Act 
of 1948 resulted 


ized an appropriation of S500,000 


This act author 


to acquire the remaining private 


lands (including resorts) the 
areas and also authorized condemn 
nation of lands not) encumbered 
with habitable structures. 

Some 35,000 acres and 6 resorts 
purchased within the 


The Izaak Walton 


have been 


past four vears 


League endowment fund was used 
freely in this program. About 50,- 
OOO acres of private lands, includ 
ing S resorts, remain to be aequired 
in’ the Superior Areas, 
exclusive of Basswood Lake which 
Acqui- 


yroVvress- 


Roadless 


presents special problems. 
sition activities are still 
ing as funds are 
negotiations can be completed. The 


available and 


public acquisition of these private 


lands is the most important por 
tion of the recreation plans for the 
Until thes public 
ownership, they 


areas. are in 


are constant 
threat to primitive values. 

The Thye-Blatnik Act and = the 
purchases under it went far to re 
duce the airplane threat but ap 
and 
land purchase were discouragingly 


propriations under the 


slow. There were over 70 planes 


using the area rather regularly 
largely nallifving the roadless area 
The President, therefore in 


December 1949, felt it necessary to 


polices 


execute an airspace reservation 
which prohibited private flights in 
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(Incidentally, enforcement of this 


to the areas after January 1, 


order is presenting some real prob 


lems 


Multiple Use Management and the 
Zoning Concept 


In simplest terms the plan of 


forest as a 


The forest 


management for the 
Whole is one of zoning 
is divided into three main zones, 
hased on the primary values of the 
land them. These 


zones are shown on the aeconmpans 


found within 
ing map 

The. First Zon 
the International Border, adjacent 
to the 


Provinetal Park in Canada 


This lies alone 
wilderness area of Quetico 
It con 
tains the choicest and most scenic 
lake and canoe country in the Su 


National W hile 


much of it prior to 


perior Forest 


Was cut over 


extension of the national forest 
boundaries, within it are found the 
few sizable old-growth stands of 
pine on the 
Boulder 


white pine and red 
This includes the 
Natural Area, a 


piece of three square miles of vin 


River 


vin red and white pine, the onl 


such stand left in this part of the 
state. It 


509 


niles, and is reserved for reerea- 


tional use because of its outstand- 
ing primitive, scenic, and historical 
values and its abundance of water- 
ways. To preserve its wilderness 
qualities, federal land within it: is 
timber cut- 


closed to) commercial 


ting, roads, resorts, summer homes, 
and similar developments. This is 
called the ‘‘no-cutting’’ zone be 
timber cutting is 


mitted on federal lands within the 


no per- 


zone. It was a natural develop- 
ment for the area supporting the 
intricate pattern of waterways and 
was first) formally delineated by 
the Forest Service in 1941 

The Second Zone This area is 
directly south of the no-cutting 
zone, embraces the balance of the 
roadless areas, which together with 
1,616 


reerea 


Zone one COMPPrise over 


Scenie and 


values of zone two are less 


square miles, 
tional 
and less) intimately 
related to the border lakes than are 
zone, but 


these values are given first priority 


concentrated 


those in the no-cutting 
As in zone one, all 
and other 
Structures designed for permanent 


in management 


public roads, resorts 


OCCUPAanes are excluded from fed 


eral lands. However, the plan of 


permits timber har 
from the 


tovether 


vesting back lake and 


stream shores, with tem 
roads and camps required 
this 


made available for 


porary 
for loweing. By means there 
Is beme bene 


ficial use a large volume of even 
aved jack pine and spruce, most of 
Which is so old that it is especialls 
subject to windthrow and is rapid 
ly deteriorating through decay, dis 


Kol 


lowing cutting positive steps that 


ease, and inseet infestation 
include planting are taken to stim 
Nlate 


ana 


new growth. These cutting 


regenerative operations are 


rarely seen by canoeists, since un 


euf reservations (required by law 


as well as management policy) are 
left adjacent to canoe waters, ex 
cept in osuch unfortunate instances 
of catastrophe as the blow-down of 
1950 at Polly Lake 

There are no publie roads with 


Ih Zones one or two The logeing 


roads in zone two are closed to 


public travel at all times and are 
prompthy and effectively made im 


| 
| 
uy 


passable on the completion of the 
operation in each loging unit 
These 


oan 


two zones are character 


abundance of lakes 


Whieh form an ideal 


pattern for 


canoe travel under primitive and 


near-primitive conditions. Along 


these historic Waterways the atmos 


phere created by VovVaveurs, ex 
still lin 


primitive, 


plorers, and missionaries 
vers. We feel that the 
historic and recreational values are 
adequately safeguarded insofar as 
Management plans and poliey vo 


Lane 


are 


and law enforee 
that 
With us for some time 
The Third 
stitutes the 
of the 


purchase 
problems will be 
This area con 
remaining 64 
National 


miultiple-use zone in 


percent 
Stipe rior 
This Is the 


Forest 


Which resource use and develop 


ments of all kinds are encouraged 


limberine, and 


including the resort in 


reereation 


dustry 


There is ample opportu 


nity here for additional re 
both 


Even 


sorts. vouth 
here the elements of Zoning are not 
Special 


ps, ete on 


ane private lands 


absent consideration — is 
viven preserving scenie beauty 
roads, lakes and 
Also, the 400-foot Strip 
provided by the Shipstead-Newton 
Nolan this 


PARI EL us 


alony streams 


reserved 


Act applies fo most of 


well as to zones one and 


two 


Recreation Plans 


Recreational use, like the timber 
minor 


the forest 


tise, Was Very during the 


early clavs of 


Karly fig 
ures are not avatlable. the 
of increased 
past 10 
reported total of 
million for the 
Karly 
largely 


Thon of 


visitors has 


00 percent during the 


vears to oa well 


Over a puist Vear 


reation planning was 


tnerdental to forest protec 


timber production and the 


recreational facrhities Pron ided 


were limited to few. fireplaces. 


tables and pit) toilets Provision 


wis also made for leasing sites for 


a tew resorts and a few 


sites for 


of lots were 


laid out buiklines on 
still in ef 


Permits for 


many oof these 


sites are 
When 


avatlable during the 


feet toclay 


became 


Kimergeney Conservation Program 
in the the 


rey lewed 


then existing 


plans were and formal 
detailed recreation plans developed 
for the forest. It was divided into 

Sites 
selected and 


were surveved for 


public camp and picnic grounds, 
vouth organization camps, stimmer 
home groups, and additional resort 
sites 

These special units were selected 
outside of the Roadless Areas, i.e 
three, but eight of the 


camp grounds were laid out at en 


Zone 


trance pomts into these areas 
during that 
period on federal lands totaled 26 
camp and plenie grounds with 365 
fireplaces, 335 tables, 171 toilets, 5 
shelters, 125 


Twenty-one simmer home groups 


Facilities developed 


and varbage pits 


were surveved, providing S88 lots 


Sixteen resort sites were selected. 


One hundred twenty-two summer 
and 12 
effect 


resorts on 


home permits resort per 


mits are now in There are 
175 


lands in 


ute 
three, 
considerable 


more than 


and public zone 


most of whieh make 


use of the roadless areas 

Within the roadless areas. zones 
one and two, 244 canoe camp sites 
were provided with a simple fire 
place, rustic table and. if soil con 
ditions permitted, a primitive pit 
toilet 

Standards for public service im 


provements within the roadless 


areas have been established as fol 


lows 


1. No docks for canoe travel will 


be constructed except at marshy 


or extremely rocky landings or in 


rare instances elsewhere to meet 


the requirements for public safety 
Practical docks will be permitted 
lakes to accommodate 


All docks shall he of 


material 


on the larger 
motor boats 


native and shall be kept 


HS as practicable 
shall be 
minimum stand 


Portages and tratls 


constructed to the 
ard required for the type and in 


fensityv of use 


The primitive char 


acter of the trails should be pre 


served to the 
ticable 


litthost extent prac 


3. Camp erounds shall be im 


proved only where use creates sani 
hazarcds 


tation and fire protection 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 
Only native material and primitive 


methods of construction shall be 
emploved 

Directional and other signs 
shall be permitted where necessary 
for public safety and convenience 
All signs shall be of rustie charac 
those marking 


ter except portage 


termini, whieh should be of such 
color as to be readily visible for a 
reasonable distance from shore 
Fifteen 
these recreation plans has demon 
strated their 


There was, of course, the occasional 


vears’ experience with 


basic soundness 
camp ground that was overbuult for 
the use that developed and a few 
Needed ad- 


justments have been easily 


that were inadequate. 
made 
by moving a few fire grates, tables 
and toilets from overbuilt to under 
built 
tional forests and parks through 
out the United States, most of these 


units. In common with na 


facilities constructed of native tim 
This 


has created an additional incentive 


ber now need replacement 
for reviewing and revising our ree 
but the 


need for replanning is because of 


reation plans, ereatest 
the tremendous increase in visitors, 
1.170.000) for 1951 


Also, canoeing in the areas has in 


reported ut 


creased phenomenally the past few 
vears. [It is estimated from: sample 
counts that 45,000 persons traveled 
the Superior 

1951 Spot 


many as oO 


the waterways of 
Roadless Areas in 

cheeks have shown as 
vanoes or 120 persons over a popu 
lar route in a single day and indi 
cate as 10.000 


as persons 


over some routes last season. Thus, 
canoeists themselves are a threat to 
Wilderness and pose many sanita 
tion and administrative problems. 

totaling 


There are many routes, 


hundreds of miles of waterways, 


within the roadless areas that re 
ceive little or no use. One obvious 
answer to the over-use problem is 
to spread the use to these waters 
Toward this end we have selected 


nine additional access pomts, but 
to make them avatlable and usable 
requires the construction of access 
roads to them. parking areas and 
developed camp grounds at them, 
and some 50 additional improved 
canoe camp sites alone these routes 


Funds or manpower for this work 
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And there 
still would be the problem of meet- 


are not vet ino sight 
ine the increasing need for guards 
to maintain the portages and police 
the We selected 


strategic locations for headquarters 


camp sites have 


for seven such guards. Equipped 
with portable radios they would be 
immediately available for fire sup 
pression Prior to our use of hin dro- 
planes over and into the areas for 
fire detection and suppression, fire 
protection guards assigned to the 
areas did such of this poleine work 
the 
portage crew 
Since the 
the 


and 


as Was) not accomplished by 
trail 


we were able to finanee 


occasional and 
eliminated 
limited 
funds don’t go 


hvdroplanes have 


enuards and our trail 


portage nearly as 
far as they did, we have been able 
wind 


falls from the portages on the 275 


only to brush and remove 


niles of canoe routes we consider 


of primary importance. There are 
DOO miles of canoe routes we con 
sider of secondary importance, and 
we would like to be able to remove 
windfall the 


sionally, are 


from occa 
There 1.000 
miles of the tougher canoe routes 


portages 
about 
Where we contemplate no mainte 
nance and the user is strictly on his 
own 

It is pertinent to mention that 
water levels necessary to eliminate 
difficult 
tained by beaver dams and that we 
dead” 


‘failed’ dams because the beaver 


portages are main 


have many and some 


are gone. Their disappearance has 


been attributed variously to over 
trapping, over-population with loss 
of food supply, winter freeze out, 
die-off due to tularemia or other 
ete In ease it is a 


disease, any 


problem for the biologist as well as 
for the canoeist. Incidentally, there 
are no special federal fish or game 
regulations the 
National The 

laws or regulations are those of the 
State of 


within Superior 


Forest only such 


Minnesota and we work 
very closely with the state fish and 
wildlife men 

Reereation plans call for rather 
but 


sigus for the primary canoe routes 


complete rustic directional 


that receive heavy use by novices 
There is still a question as to the 
extent of signing whieh should be 
done on the other routes. In con 
sidering this question it should) be 
kept ino mind that quite accurate 
detatled the 


are available from Various 


and maps for areas 


Present plans call for the publiea 
tion of folders deseribing the canoe 


country and the canoe 


More on Commercial Forest 


The article 
meretally linportant United States 
Win. A. Dayton, in the 
issue of the JouRNAL 

pp. 276-79), is 
should be of 


use to 


(Gieography of Com- 


tea 
April 1953 
oF FORESTRY one 
vreat interest 
all the 
In looking over the 


which 
ana foresters 


nited States 


over 


list, particularly in regard to Calt- 
fornia species, | was surprised to 
note the omission of Chamae CH Paris 
Port) Orford 
and Pieea sitchensis 


white 
(Sitka 


I am sure this must have 


lamsoniana 
cedar 
spruce 
been accidental for these two spe 
been regarded as 
the Pacific 
The cedar ts utilized to even 
extent the 
spruce in Oregon and Washington, 


have 


commercial in (‘oust 
states 
creater in Oregon, and 
than in California 

The following volumes of lumber 
of these Species are reported to 
have been produced in the United 
States (excluding Alaska 


1940-51 


during 


the twelve vears 


Notes 


Tree Species 


Port Orford Cedar 


Million bad. ft 


Sitka Spruce 


140 
194] 
1942 
1943 
144 
145 
1047 
10440 


Soures 


Forest publications 


net not avaihable 
In regard to the pines listed, the 
a 


sabiniana 


Pinus nuata 


and P 


as commercial 


inclusion of 
(knobeone 
hot 
Califor 


nia, where these species have been 


ver does 


con 


form to general usage in 


revarded non-com 
In the records of the Cali 


fornia Forest and Range Experi 


commons 


mercial 


ment Station there is no instance 


of knobeone having heen 


for lumber or pulp that TP have 
My official 


Forest Surver with these records 


ever seen connection 
eovers the period since 1945 It Is 
true that digger pine occasion 
ally 


talner veneer 


limber or 
if this is to be 


for 
Dut 


considered as commercial, so should 


utilized eon 


Pinus coulters (Coulter pine) and 


radiata (Monterey pine) whieh 


are each ent im small amounts for 
lumber in their restricted localities 
the 


Qucreus 


oaks listed as 


In regard to 
commercial 
in the ar 
oak QO. chrys 
doug 


qarryanda 


musspelled 
ticle 
ole psis (canyon live oak), 
and @ 
are very 
for limber hel 
black 


white 


coast live 


(blue oak 


Oregon white oak sel 
dom cut 
California oak) and 
lohata 
cut for limber in small amounts 

Madrone 
Pacific 


from Dayton’s table, is one regard 


louqu 


(valles oak) are 
Arbutus a 


Coast hardwood omitted 
ed here as having commercial pos 
Tests the For 


est Products Laboratory at) Madi 


sibilities made at 
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son show that a satisfactory veneer 


ean be produced from madrone 


However, its use for lumber has se 
far been very limited 


In conclusion, it is my opinion 


that Dayton’s list) should prove 
very useful for a number of pur 
poses would suevest. however 


the addition of Chamace YU Parts law 
Piece a 


there 


soniana and sitchensis In 
borne to 


the 


any such list are 


be mareimal such as 


Species 


oaks and the pines [have named 
Getting universal agreement as to 
whether these are commercial or 
not would be next to Impossible 


Hlowever, any local unit whieh dis 
agrees with a nation-wide classifica 
tion may always revise it to suit 
loeal ideas 

May 

Calif. Forest and Rana 

Nlation, 


Berkeley 


Basal Area by the Thumb 


Bitterlich’s angle count method 
of measuring basal area and mak 
ine volume estimates was well ex 
the 


January 1952 issue of the Journal 


plained by Grosenbaugh in 


or Forestry and many foresters 
sticks 
the 


the ar 


have made angle measuring 


of various designs for 
Many 
mitle 


it for future reference, but haven't 


scheme more read 


ticle with interest or marked 
done anything about it vet. If 
the latter 
probably aren't interested in more 
than 


vou 


are one ot vroup., Vou 


rule of thumb aecuracy, so 
here is a way to actually make use 
of that digit) for 
quick basal area estimates 


All that 


on a spot in the forest, extend vour 


stubby vetting 


vou need ilo Is to 


arm and count all the trees) sur 
rounding vou that look larger than 
vour upturned thumb. Multiply 
vour count by a factor vou have 
fivured for vour thumb and the 
result) is a cood estimate of basal 


area per acre at that location 

To determine the factor that woes 
the 
of any conventent tree to the 
then back off 


with thumb, measure 


nearest 


vour 


tenth-inch, 


with arm extended until the tree is 


the thumb or 


measure the dis 


just masked by 


Now 
tance back to the center of the tree 


thumbnail 


and caleulate the square footage of 
a circular plot of this radius. If 
you will then divide 43,560 by the 
number of square feet in vour plot 
indi multiply the quotient by the 
the the 
will be vour multiplier 

As oan 
that an 
just covered by 


basal area of tree result 
example 
18.00 inch was 
the width of the 


thumb of vour extended arm when 


SUppose Vou 


found tree 


you stood 48 feet away. A_ plot 
with a 48 foot radius has 7,258 
square feet of area and this goes 


into 43.560 square feet 6.0?) times 
Then the the 
1.77 square feet, times the blow-up 


basal area of tree, 
factor, 6.02. equals 10.7. You would 
then multiply vour tree count from 
the 


from several points by 


average count 


10.7 to rel 


any pomt oor 


basal area per acre 


Since a factor like 10.7 is hard 
to use, probably vou will want to 
seo if there isn’t some finger or 


part thereof that is just the right 
have the 
factor of 10 
the test 


size to convenient basal 


area To find it mea 


sure from tree a distance 
33 times the in 
the tree 


75 times if 
inches and the 


that is just 
inehes or 
measurement is in 
From the mea 
at the 


distance is in feet 


sured position sight) back 
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tree and choose the finger or nail 
that just masks the tree when the 
the el- 
this independently on 


extended arm is locked at 
bow Try 
several test trees of different sizes 
to make sure of your sight selection 
and thereafter always use that 
calibrated digit as vour gauge 

According to theory vou can be 
within 10 percent of the true basal 
erea as long as vour calibrated fin 
ver stays within 1! inches of the 
from 
You should be able to hold that tol 


erance with practice. Of 


correct distance vour eve 
course, 
the thumb method isn’t as accurate 
as a manufactured gauge but vou 
ere sure to have it with vou when 
you want to use it 

One ordinarily has a penny in 
his pocket, and this too can be a 
sieht object. When held 


at 24.7 inches from the 


eve the penny has a basal area fac 


between 


the fingers 


tor of 10 and has a good edge for 
judging line trees. An even better 
sieht filed 
piece of plastic and carried the 
But if vou get to the point 
better 
correct 


can be from a small 
pocket 
of making a sight. vou'’d 
attach it to a 


leneth and have a proper gadget 


stick of 


and ALBERT STAG! 


Natural Resourecs, 


JOHN CAROW 
Nehool of 
University of Michigan, 


Ann Arbor 


Points of View 


Technical Articles and the JoURNAL oF Forestry 


Kditor Mever’s report inthe May 


issue on the sentiment of readers 
toward the teehnical nature of 
articles published the JOURNAL 
or Forestry raises an issue of real 
Importance to the Soctets Does 


the fact that over half the readers 
preference for less 
the 


have 


expressed a 


technical articles in JOURNAL 
that 


technical problems now than thes 


mean foresters fewer 
used to have? This is hard to be 
Thirty the for 


ester’s job was to convince people 


lieve vears avo 
that forests were valuable resources 
which it was foolish to destroy. To 
the 


vrowing 


dav we have tougher job of 


aetualls timber, as we 


claimed we could if only given a 
chance. Yesterday's one big prob 
lem of how to get people to stop 
burning their woods has grown in 
to 
natural hardwood 
100 
plantable seedlings per vear in the 
state’? to 
manage land in the face of an un 


toa multitude of problems : 
vrow pine on 


sites? Tlow to) million 


nurseries of one 
controllable disease like litterleat? 
During the vears of education and 
promotion, researchers struggled 
with silvicultural problems which 
foresters in the field did not really 
landowners were not 


Now 
edueation is paying off. and land 


face because 


ready to grow timber when 


i 
{ 
| 
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owners are interested in growing 
trees as a crop, is the profession 
going to reverse itself and concen- 
trate on pubhie relations and other 


broad interests? 
That 


sider this a logical course is: indi 


some members do not con 


cated by the sentiment of the edu 
that should 
be more technical rather than less 


cation group articles 
so. This might be due to a natural 
inclination for educators to be less 
but believe it is be 
cause most of us who are trving to 
teach forestry 
palled) by 


know 


are constantly ap 
how little we actually 
**the 


forests for 


scientific 
the 


woods 


about man 


avement of con 
tinuous production of and 
services da 

Now Meyer is entirely correct im 
that the field of in 


terest and the responsibilities of 


his statement 


the average forester have widened 
Certainly the profession has reached 
a point where foresters must be 
broad-gauge men if they are to fill 
satisfactorily the jobs which are 
falling to them. But 
going to be hired mainly because 
about 


forest land to produce timber, ree- 


foresters are 


they know more managing 
reation, wildlife, watershed protec 
than do 
Fundamental 


tion, and livestock an 
other class of men. 
lv. a forester must be a competent 
technician, and this he can be only 
by keeping up with the latest tech- 
niques 

The techniques with which any 


individual forester must keep up 


depend on the branch of forestry 


he is in. A man whose job is keep 
ing a pulpmill supplied with wood 
need not know about the latest de 
velopments recreational man 
Nor does one managing 
the West 
new techniques in 
The in- 


naturally 


agement. 


forest range in have to 


know about 
naval stores production 
of these men 
their 
and new teehniques in other 
little 
value or With 
the amount of specialization and 
differentiation 
ists in forestry, an individual for 


terest een 


ters around own activities 


branches of forestry have 


interest for them 


regional which ex- 


ester can hardly expect to find in 
a national journal more than one 
technical article per issue of direct 
and interest for him. But 
that one article may be extremely 
though 


value 
valuable and useful, even 
he dismisses the other articles as 
“too technical.” Every article in 
the JOURNAL 
terest 


cannot possibly in 
Even if the 


articles were ‘‘popularized”* to the 


every reader. 
point where every reader could un 
derstand everything in them, thes 
would not all be read. Plow many 
of us even read all of our daily 
newspaper? 

In the light of this, cannot a dif 
ferent from 


inference be drawn 


Mever’s statist’'es’? Does the aver 
want a less tech 
like 


American Forests, for example? 


age forester really 


nical journal something 


journal with 


more technical material of immedi 


or does he Want a 


ate interest and application in. his 
The 


ers voted 62 percent for a less tech 


own work? industrial forest 
nical journal, and vet the many in 
dustrial foresters [T know through 
out the South are very much con 
cerned about technical problems 
Further 


doing something 


on their own operations. 
more, they are 
about 
When this is 
what they talk about. But few of 
them write articles for the JOURNAL 
the they 
worked out for solving their spe 
this 
vroup, as well as the foresters in 


solving these prob lems 


they vet toget her, 


about techniques have 


cifie problems. Drawing on 
state. federal, and self-employment, 
could do Mever’s 


articles 


much to meet 
that 
needed on the application of re 
(though 
the ‘‘practical’’ forester is 


conelusion more are 
search 
what 


findings much of 
doing to solve his problems is— re 
search, whether he calls it that or 
not). The practicing forester should 
be encouraged to write up the re 
sults of his experience and make it 
available through the JouRNAL, This 
will not be easy to do; these men 
are not writers, publication is not 
a prestige factor in their jobs as 
it is in research and education, they 
will be reluctant to publish ideas 


of which thes not too 


themselves, and in some cases com 


are sure 
pany policy may frown on making 
public ideas which have been de 
within the 
Still it is encouraging that our edi 
fertile field and 
presumably plans to cultivate it 

that 
even an article by an industrial for 
will be 


veloped organization 


tor sees this as a 


However, is it) not) likely 


classified as ‘‘too 
industrial 
forester whose problems are not the 


ester 
technical’? by another 
same? A forester in the Douglas 
fir region is not going to be much 
interested ina description of how 
to re-establish longleaf pine on the 
sandhills of the Southeast, regard 
The 
the 
American forestry profession is the 


less of who writes the article 
broad scope of activities of 
most difficult, problem with which 
the JOURNAL has to grapple. Tt has 
already led to the establishm@nt of 
independent journals in such sub 
ject matter specialities as wildlife 
Inanagement, 
Professor Spurr’s 


management, range 
and utilization 
ultra-technieal 
journal is the same approach aimed 
at the for 
ester this 
differ 
Here 
the medical profession has the ad 


proposal for an 
needs of the research 
The other 
that of 
equalls 


aspect of 
problem regional 
ences is Serious 
vantage over forestry. A man ap 
pears to have much the same ail 
ments and responds to the sane 
treatments whether he lives in Cali 
Maine, but) the 
and the forestry problems of the 
two states are radically different. 
This situation 
to think 


fornia or forests 


has led some of us 
rather nebulously. to be 
about the possibilities of a 
Nouthern Forestry Journal whieh 
confine itself to 
problems. 


would southern 
I am not sure 
feel that 
would be a 
But | am convineed 
the the 
technical question with regard to 
JOURNAL OF ForRESTRY 
not to be found in a non-technical 


forestry 
at this 
such a 


whether | 


stage 
venture wood 
idea or not 

of one thing: answer to 
articles is 


journal for non-technical foresters! 
Worreun, 
University of Georgia, 


Athens. 
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Tall Timber Pilots. 


by Dale White and Larry 
Klorek. 223 pp. Illus. The Viking 
Press, Ine., New York 17, N.Y 


Tall Timber 
history of the Johnson Flying Ser 
of the de 
Velopment and progress of forestry 
the 


Pilots is a factual 


and covers much 


aviation in northern Rocks 


Bob Johnson, with one plane and 
started the John 
Missoula, 
The goal of this 


limited: resourees, 
Service in 
1924 
aviation Was to 
To do this he had to 


profitable business diffi 


son 
\Mombana in 


plonees enthusiast 


keep 
cult mountain flying. The first pre 


requisite was to become an expert 


mountain pilot himself cool 


headed tuider stress, superbly skill 
fulin nevotiatine treacherous coun 


try, and able to return safely to 


of rations 


of Bob's the le 


velopment of the Johnson 


Service from a small repair shop, 


owned and operated by two uit 


iinded= brothers, to top-ranking 


status in an unusual ane 
field 
on first-class maintenanee of equip 
Mueh 
tion and of the 
These 


factually 


Speetae 


was «tie to his insistence 


ment was due to his selee 


pilots. are color 
fully 
seen by the eves of one of them 

As the 


primarily a story of these pilots, a 


anal pietiured us 


tith Inelicates, this is 
around 
that 
took place during three decades of 


series of narratives woven 


personalities and ineidents 
progress in forestry aviation in the 
Mountains. The 


the Forest Sery 


northern Rocks 

use of aviation by 
ee progressed simultaneously with 
the growth of the Johnson Klvine 
Servier. Although this book is pri 
the 


eludes much on the history of 


marily Johnson story, it) in 


Kor 


est Service use of aviation 


Reviews 


The account is well written and 


conibines readability. with general 
mis 


Sery 


authenticity. There are a few 


statements where the Forest 


ive is concerned and two of these 


deserve mention According to 


Forest Service records, Bob John 


son of the Johnson Flying Service 
Hloward Flint, chief of 
in the Northern 


the forest Service, developed the 


and fire 


control Region of 
“Static line’ in 1936 to automati 
cally parachutes in 
1941 the 
Wits adapted to the Eagle 
back-pack parachutes used by the 
It is our belief that 
Pearson, a forest officer now 
19331] 


proposal to use airplanes and para 


open eareo 


drops. Then in “static 


line? 


smoke jimi pers 

retired, mn recorded the first 
chutes to overcome the time handi 
cap in placing men oon fires the 
back country. In 1939) David P 
Crodwin, then assistant chief, Wash 


ington office Division of Fire Con 
trol of the Forest Service, initiated 


the first smokejumper program 


During World War Tl, 


Klving Service was not only 


the Jolin 
son 
Vital to forest fire protection, but 
was involved in a heavy cadet pilot 
training program, and the traiming 
Forest 


in precision jumping by 


Service technicians of military 
paradoctors and search-and-reseue 


teams and instructors 


Character portrayals of the John- 
sons and their pilots are generally 
The 


ine Bob, happy-go-lucky Diek, and 


realistic and. sincere 
the others are shown as they ap 
peared about the tlying fields and 
in the cockpits. There is a toueh of 
pathos in the accounts of the few 
crashes and justifiable emphasis on 
the excellent safety record the 
face of exceptional hazards 

The book 


taining and especially 


is easy to read, enter 
informative 
for those interested forestry 
aviation 

t. LL. 


E. SPAULDING, 


Publications of Interest 
The Western 


Yeon Building, 
has produced a 16 
filmy entitled, “The 
est.” The 
of the 
utilization of all 


Pine Association, 510 
Portland 4, 
Kodachrome 
Bounty of the For- 


documentary 


Oregon, 


picture is oa 


growth, harvest, manufacture, 


and species of lum 


her produced on a commercial seale in 


the western pine region. Films will be 


loaned te responsible persons or or 


yanizations who wish to arrange for 


showings. There is no charge for use 


other than pavinent of transportation 


ONC WAY Requests should be 


to the 


chara s 


addressed 


Forestry Enterprises, 1740 K 
N.W., Washington 6, has re 
printed, from the orminal plates, the 
book, Timber 
Law. This book, written by J. Po Kin 
nev, first 1917 but 
this only 


together in 


sentials 


Wiis published in 


remains at tine the volume 


Which brings convenrent 
forest 


size the essentials of Amertean 


law. Tt is priced by Forestry 
prises at per copy 
a 

The 


tury of the 


report oof the 

New 
Joy 
that 


demonstrating 


Serre 
Kneeland Forestry 


Foundation, 53 Street, Boston 


Mass., tells of 


cellent results in 


organization's ex 

that 

sound business 
Northeast 


vrowing tree erops is 
for landowners in the 


forest 
structional 


management plan and in 


aids are ineluded the 
publication, Vocational School 
Forest, which was prepared by Trees 
for Tomorrow. The 36 page pamphlet 
tract of 
land which was given to the Wanusan, 
Wise, Vocational School by Marathon 
Corporation, together with the instruc 
tional procedures by the forest 
students the 
forestry It 
a guide to foresters and 


school 


us a field laboratory for tenchine for 


desertbes the 67-acre timber 


which 


is used to teach funda 


mentals of tarm could 
well serve as 
teachers in the use of a forest 
est management school 


M. N. Tavlor is executive dire: 
Men 


practices to 
vouth. 
tor oft Trees tor Tomorrow, Ine. 


rill, Wis. 
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Society Affairs 


GEORGE L. DRake, President 
Simpson Logging Company 
Shelton, Wash. 


WILLIAM J. Brown 
Woodlands Department 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Neenah, Wis. 


D. B. DeEMERITT 
Dead River Company 
6 State Street 
Bangor, Me. 


Frank H. KAurert 
Schoo! of Forestry 
University of Minnesota 
St. Paul 1, Minn 


Officers and Members of the Council, 1952-1953 


ELwoop L. Demon, Vice President 
Southeastern Forest Experiment 

Station, Federal Building 
Asheville, N. 


C. Orro LINDH 
U. S. Forest Service 
P. O. Box 1310 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


GorpDoN D. MArRcKWoRTH 
College of Forestry 
University of Washington 
Seattle 5, Wash. 


E. MCARDLE 

Forest Service 

U. 8. Department of Agriculture 
Washington 25, D. C. 


HeNRY CLEPPER, Executive Secretary 
Mills Building, 17th Street at Penn 

sylvania Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


EARL PORTER 

Southern Kraft Division 
International Paper Company 
Mobile 9, Ala. 


Perry A. THOMPSON 
12 Elkin Court 
San Rafael, Calif. 


RuTHForp H. WESTVELD 
Department of Forestry 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Mo. 


Report of Midyear 
Council Meeting 


A meeting of the Couneil was held 
May 21-25, 1955 in the Cosmopolitan 
Hotel, Denver, Colo, 

Present were President George LL. 
Drake, Viee President BE. L. Demmon, 
William J. Brown, D. B. Demeritt, 
Frank H. Kaufert, C. Otto Lindh, 
Gi. D. Marekworth, P. A. Thompson, 
R. Hi. Westveld, and Henry Clepper, 
executive secretary. 

R. KE. MeArdle and Earl) Porter 


were unavoidably absent 


Actions on Accrediting 


At the invitation of the president 
of Montana State University, the 
Committee on Accrediting reeently 
made a re-examination of the forestry 
eurriculum of the Sehool of Foresiry 
Aeting on the recommendation of the 
Committee, the Couneil members pres 
ent unanimously reaffirmed the ae 
credited status of the University 

At the invitation of the president 
of Utah State College, the Committee 
on Aeerediting recently made 
examination of the forestry eurrieu 
lum of the Sehool of Forest, Range 
and Wildlife Management. Aeting on 
the recommendation of the Commit 
tee, the Counetl members present 
unanimously reaffirmed the aceredited 
tatus of the College 


Accrediting Standards 
By unanimous vote of the Couneil 
members present, the following state 
ment submitted Mareh 19, 1993 by the 
Committee on was ap 


pray ed 


To the Council: 

The Committee on Accrediting at its 
meeting in Montreal during the 1952 
meeting of the Society of American 
Foresters and in subsequent corres- 
pondence has given considerable study 
to the necessity of raising the stand- 
ards of evaluation used in the accredit- 
ing process. In this connection the Com. 
mittee notes with pleasure the endorse 
ment of the Council of Forestry School 
Executives of its policy of giving 
greater emphasis to qualitative meas 
ures 

Therefore the Committee on Accredit- 
ing strongly recommends to the Coun- 
cil that immediate announcement be 
made in the pages of the JOURNAL 
OF FORESTRY and through letters to 
all institutions offering curricula in 
forestry that increased standards will 
be applied in all future accrediting ex 
aminations. For the present the same 
criteria will be used as those published 
in “Bases for Accrediting School of 
Forestry (Revision of 1952). However, 
a higher degree of compliance with the 
qualitative aspects of these criteria will 
be expected. 

It is quite possible that later the 
criteria themselves will be altered. The 
Committee is of the opinion that this 
phase of increased standards of accredi- 
tation should await the active partici 
pation of the Society in the new ac 
crediting procedures proposed by the 
Nationa! Commission on Accrediting 

COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITING 


Policy on Accrediting 


For several decades institutions of 
higher learning in the United States 
have been subjected to periods eX 
imination for purposes of aecredita 
tion. The aeerediting examinations 
tor veneral edueation have been eon 
dueted by the several regional asso 
elations: those for professional edu 
eation by organizations or committees, 
usually under more or less direct con 


ot the appropriate professional 
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societies. The regional associations 
have been made up of the faeulty 
members and executive officers of the 
institutions of higher learning. Under 
the circumstances it was quite natural 
for the executives of colleges and uni 
versities to view the acerediting 
processes the professional tields, 
developed as they were by outside 
organizations, as constituting a great 
er oirritation than the  acerediting 
processes in general edueation, 

Because of the rapid growth of ae 
crediting in professional fields, unde 
sirable features have arisen to eause 
undue harassment of the institutions 
of higher education. As conse 
quence, after long consideration, there 
was formed in 1950 a National Com 
mission on Acerediting, composed of 
the executives of many colleges and 
universities throughout the United 
States. Continuing study by the Com 
mission resulted in the plan, an 
nounced im 1952, of placing aceredit 
ing in all fields under the direction of 
the six regional associations. A part 
of the plan is the proposal to examine 
an institution as a whole, at one time 
The examination is to be conducted 
by an aeereditine team composed of 
the representatives of the appropriate 
regional association and the represen 
tatives of the professional Lroups tor 
which enurricula are offered by the in 
stitution being examined, 

The Council of the Society of Amer 
Foresters, having given eareful 
study to the historieal developments 
In acereditation and to the prelimi 
nary activities of the regional asso 
elations, adopted the following state 
ments as representing its poliey on 


nee rediting: 


} 
{ 
\ 
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1. In spite of certain abuses, ac 
crediting in the professional fields has 
strengthened education in these fields 
and should be continued. 

2. Professional curricula present prob- 
lems quite different from curricula in 
general education. In professional fields, 
the public has a right to expect a rea- 
sonable degree of uniformity in the 
quality and subject matter content of 
the educational preparation of profes- 
sional men and women. The professional 
groups constitute the best-informed 
segments of the public to judge as to 
the adequacy of this preparation. There- 
fore the accrediting agencies sponsored 
directly or indirectly by professional 
societies must continue to play an im- 
portant part in accrediting professional 
curricula, 

3. The Council of the Society of 
American Foresters notes with pleasure 
the spirit of mutual cooperation dis- 
played in the initial activities of the 
Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools under the plan 
of accrediting proposed by the National 
Commission on Accrediting. This at 
titude is worthy of emulation by all the 
regional associations. 

4. All regional associations should 
proceed rapidly to bring about policies 
and procedures of accrediting under the 
proposed plan in order that the profes- 
sional agencies with nationwide re- 
sponsibilities may discharge these re- 
sponsibilities more effectively. To pro- 
vide a cooperative approach in this re- 
gard, each regional association should 
arrange a trial accrediting of an insti- 
tution within its iurisdiction. The insti- 
tution chosen should be one offering the 
largest possible number of professional 
curricula. Sufficient time should be af- 
forded the accrediting representatives 
to examine the several curricula on the 
basis of standards heretofore in use; 
permit a consideration of the standards 
used and results obtained in each case 
by a plenary session of all representa- 
tives; and formulate a mutually agreed 
upon policy and procedure statement 
as a result of the discussions in plenary 
session. 

5. Subsequent to the determination 
of a policy statement on the part of 
each regional association, the National 
Commission should attempt to bring 
about a desirable degree of uniformity 
among the regional statements as an 
aid particularly to the _ professional 
agencies which usually have responsi 
bilities extending beyond the geograph 
ical boundaries of a regional associa 
tion. 

6. The Council of the Society of 
Americen Foresters believes the plan 
proposed bv the National Commission 
on Accrediting possesses considerable 
merit. For its full effectiveness much 
will depend on the degree of mutual 
respect and cooperation among the sev 
eral agencies involved. In a sincere de 
sire to promote strong professional edu 
cation, the Council of the Societv of 
American Foresters pledges te full co 
operation of the Society in giving the 
proposed plan a fair trial. 


Honorary Member Elected 


Frank Brooks Habachek. attorne 


] 1,] 
Chiengo videly and vorally 


known to S.ALF. members in the Lake 
States and Canada tor his contribu 
tions to forestry research the 
preservation — of forest wilderness 
areas, was elected an Hlonorary Mem 
her, 

Mr. Hubachek is the founder of the 
wilderness research center on Bass 
wood Lake, Minn. article, de 
scriptive of the center, was published 
in the JourNAL or Forestry for Sep 
tember 1952. He has long been an 
active leader the appheation of 
multiple-use principles and — land 
zoning in the Quetieo-Superior area 
of Minnesota and Canada. 


Declaration on Federal Lands 


In view of recent legislation intro 
duced in Congress to give stockmen 
vested rights as users of national for 
ests and other federal lands, the Coun 
cil adopted a declaration of poliey on 
the subject. The following deelara 
tion was approved by the Couneil 
with William J. Brown dissenting. 

The Council of the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters reaffirms its past state- 
ments’ of policy and actions; and de- 
clares that, in order to protect the pub- 
lic interest, users of federal forest, 
range, and watershed lands should not 
be given statutory vested rights in 
these lands and their resources. 

The Council further declares that the 
authority of the Secretary responsible 
for administration and management of 
these lands should not be limited as to 
effectiveness by restrictive legislation. 

Under instructions of the Council, the 
executive secretary sent copies of the 
foregoing declaration to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the Secretary of the 
Interior, the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on the Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and the chairman of this com 
mittee’s Subcommittee on Public Lands, 
the chairman of the House Committee 
on the Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and the chairman of this committee's 
Subcommittee on Public Lands. 


Policy Statements Declared 
Obsolete, and Revised 


At the Couneil meeting held June 
band 5, 1951, the Couneil unanimous 
ly disearded a group of poliey 
statements that were completely out 
of date. These statements included 
old actions taken by Society commit 
tees, resolutions adopted at annual 
meetings, Couneil resolutions mot ent 
rently pertinent, and policies adopted 
by membership referenda no longer 
In foree or: pplicable because of obse 
lescenee, (See JourRNAL of ForesTr 


Nueust 195], DOS, 


This action was taken on the recom 
mendation of a Society com 
mittee Brundage, chairman), 
requested by the Couneil to study and 
weed out obsolete poliey declarations, 
Subsequently, DP. A, Thompson sue 
ceeded Mr. Brundage as chairman of 
the Committee on Policies and Obyee 
tives, 

This committee continued the study 
of past Society polley statements. Mr. 
Thompson recommended, in behalf ot 
the committee, that the following ad 
ditional obsolete items be discarded, 
It should be remembered that one rea 
son these old) policies were reeom 
mended for diseard is because they 
have In most cases heen superseded 
by up-to-date revisions or new decla 
rations. 

Without dissenting vote the Coun 
ell declared null and void the follow 
ing poliey statements. 

Couneil resolution of on 
congressional bills affecting O & © 
lands. As this poliey was subsequent 
lv covered by a membership referen 
dum in 1949, the Council unanimously 
approved the following poliey state 
ment, 

Whereas, the membership of the So- 
ciety of American Foresters overwhelm 
ingly opposed the transfer of some 
462,000 acres in western Oregon from 
national forest to O & C Land status in 
a referendum vote in September, 1949, 

Resolved, that the Council of the So- 
ciety reaffirms its opposition to the 
transfer of the controverted national 
forest lands in Oregon to O & C status 
and that this opposition shall be known 
to the Congress in the event that any 
bill proposing the transfer of these 
lands be introduced in the 83rd or sub 
sequent Congress. 

2. Couneil statement of 1943 op 
posing Senatorial confirmation of fed 
eral employees earning more than 
44.500 per veal 

3. Couneil resolution of 1943) re 
affirming a statement issued December 
endorsing the principle and de 
fining the desirable seope of public 
regulation, This poliey was subse 
quently rendered obsolete part) by 
a membership referendum on federal 
regulation im 1950 

Couneil statement of T9560 on 
legislation providing for the praeticee 
of sustaimed vield on & © Lands 

> Council statement of 1956 recom 
mending that the Congress investi 
vate the administration of OO & € 
Lands, 

6. Council poley statement on 
political employment im forestry. Thi 
policy has been superseded by the code 
of ethies for the forestry profession 
adopted im 


7 Referendum of on prinet 


Lp 
: 
| 
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Grazing on National Forests. Res aE 
Resolution the P «Don 
TC Referendum on Multiple Use, 1947 ee 


ar 


ples of forest poley for the United 
State This referendum is deelared 
ne longer binding (1) beeause it rep 
resents the total vote of less than 900 
members, and (2) many of the items 
enumerated therein have since been 
superseded by more up-to-date poliey 
statements and referenda 

S. Resolution adopted at an annual 
meeting in T9d) with respeet to the 
publhe domain. This) resolution has 
Ince been superseded by the refer 
endum on multiple use of 1947 

Couneil statement of 1932) on 
legislation dealing with the public 
domain This statement has since 
heen superseded by both referenda 
und more reeent up to-date policies 
adopted by the Couneil 

10. Statement by the Couneil with 
respect to Socrety polletes in general 
and a program to make them effective 

1}. Deelaration by the Couneil in 
19260 coneerning grazing on national 
forest 

The resolution puissed by the 
Connell in June, L951, with respeet to 
mining elatms on tederal forest lands 
was rescinded, The tollowing revised 


poles tutement was adopted, 


The Council of the Society of Ameri 
can Foresters regards the provisions of 
the United States Mining Laws. which 
authorize the appropriation of minerals 
and surface resources of the national 
forests and the public domain, as detri 
mental to the public interest in these 
publicly owned lands. 

It therefore favors a thorough over 
hauling of this type of basic legislation 
to permit the development of these re 
sources, prevent speculative abuse of 
the privilege of filing mining claims, 
and be enforceable by proper authority. 

The Council also believes that certain 
common surface materials such as sand, 
gravel, stone, pumice. pumicite, cinders, 
etc.. which are of widespread distribu 
tion should not be subject to entry as 
mining claims but should be disposed 
of by lease and with the requirement 
that surface values be protected or re 
stored. 

The Council therefore strongly urges 
the early enactment of lecislation which 
would accomplish essential reforms in 
the present mining laws, and which 
would authorize the disposal of sand, 
gravel, stone, pumice, pumicite. and 
cinders on all public lands by le*se. 


Printing Revised 
Constitution and Bylaws 


Publeation of the revisad Constitu 
tion and Bylaws of the Society was 
authorized by the Couneil te appear 
inthe July 1955 issue of the Journal 

In order to supply copies to new 
members and to maintain an inven 
tory for offieral use of Seetion officers 
membership committees, 2000) ad 


ditional reprints were authorized, 


Surplus from 1952 Meeting 


Following the joint meeting of the 
Society of American Foresters and 
the Canadian Institute of Forestry at 
Montreal in November, 1952, the C_LF. 
submitted to the Couneil a statement 
of receipts and expenditures for the 
meeting. Reeeipts totalled $5,288; ex 
penses, $4,925; leaving a surplus ot 

Most of the work of organizing the 
meeting, ineluding the raising and 
distribution of funds, was undertaken 
by the C.LE., the host organization. 
In view of this faet, the Couneil 
voted unanimously that the re 


tain the unexpended balance, 


1953 Annual Meeting 


The Couneil reviewed the plans and 
program for the national meeting in 
Colorado Springs, Colo., September 15 
17. The arrangements and sehedule of 
events, as approved, are published 
elsewhere in this issue of the JouRNAL. 

joint conference of the Conuneil 
and Section delegates was authorized 


to be held on Sunday evening, Sep 
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conference, tor the purpose ot dis 
cussing matters of joint interest, will 
be under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Frank Hl. Kaufert, acting for the 
Couneil. 


1954 Annual Meeting 


Upon the invitation of the Wiseon 
sin-Upper Michigan Section, the Coun 
cil unanimously voted to hold the 1954 
annual meeting Milwaukee during 
the week of October 11. 

The Couneil acknowledges with 
thanks the cordial invitation of the 
Central States Section to hold the 
1954 meeting Indianapolis, and 
regrets that the invitation cannot be 
accepted in view of the selection ot 
Milwaukee as the convention city that 


vear. 


1955 Annual Meeting 


In accordance with the Society's 
policy of holding annual meetings on 
a regional rotation svstem, the 1955 
meeting will be held on the West 
Coast. Beeause of the desirability of 


scheduling meetings at least two vears 


tember 13, at Colorado Springs. This in advanee in order to obtain the most 
TABLE 1 STRUCTURE, SOCIETY OF AMEKICAN FoRFESTERS 

Year (rade line 

Netive 3.00 
Associnte 
Honorary 

114 Netive 3.00 
Associite 
Honorary 

Seniors and Fellows 
Juniors 
Associnte 
Honorary 

1928 Seniors and Fellows se 
Juniors 6.00 
Associate 
Honorary 
Corresponding 

145 Effective Jan Seniors and Fellows 1.00 
Juniors 6.00 
\ssociate 5.00 
\ ffiliate 5.00 
Honorary 
Corresponding 

Nore: A fee of $5 is assessed upon original election to membership, 
but, effective January 1, 1945, will not be assessed for advances 
ment to higher grades 

ffective Jan Seniors and Fellows 12.00 
Juniors 6.00 
\ssociate 6.00 
Affiliate 6.00 

Effective Jan Fellows 1.00 
Members Cover 6 vears 15.00 
Members 12.00 
Juniors (over © vears 1.00 
Juniors (3 to 6 vears aun 
Juniors (first 3) vears 6.00 
\ssociate 
Affiliate 6.00 

150 ffective Jan Student 


Nott No fee of $5 upon original election to Student grade 


Members ehanged 117 to Juniors and 


Seniors 


= 
| 
| 
4 
| 
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PABLE 2.--COMPARATIVE STATEMENT: INCOME, EXPENSE, 


Your Tneome Expense 
Dollars Dollars 
25,478 
146 | 7 


67,677 
S1,170 
441 
15] 453 
base 106.625 105,437 
113,000 112.838 


Fee of $5 dropped for advancement 
Deficit: years. 
‘Student member grade initinted at 33 


suitable dates and to avoid conflict 


with other conventions, the Couneil in 


structed the executive secretary to out 
vite suggestions from the three West 
Coast Sections, and to explore the best 
possibilities for oa meeting city and 
headquarters hotel 

Action on the 1955 meeting will be 
taken by the Couneil at its next regular 


meeting on September 19533. 


Report of Committee on Cost of 
Operating the Society 


At the Council meeting held in’ Mont 
real, November 17, 1952, a Couneil 
committee of three was appointed to 
study the cost ot operation of the So 
ciety in relation to dues, and to earry 
forward a program te inform the mem 


hership of the cost of Society opera 


TABLE 3 or Grape or MEMBER 


Name of organization 


Society of American Foresters 
Amer. Soe. of Civil Engineers 
Amer. Tnst. of Chemical Engineers 
Amer, Soe. of Mechanical Engineers 
Amer. Inst. of Electrieal Engineers 
Amer. Inst. of Mining & Met. Eng 
Amer. Soe. of Henting & Vent. Eng 
American Veterinary Med. Asso 
American Bat \ssoclation 
American Chemical Soeiets 

Amer. Inst. of Accountants 

\mer Inst. of Architects 

Pharmaceutical Association 


Geologieal Society of Americn 


Grade of Fellow corresponds to S.A.F 


extra 


7American Journal of Veterinary areh, $2.50 extra 


‘Publications extra per year 


\verage membership for year-—not total membership as of November 


mal duces payment for remainder of vear 


J. Brown, and Westveld. 


The committee reported on certain 
Council will give further consideration 


to the study at its September meeting. 


Meanwhile, the executive secretary was 


Mr. Demmon to the 


Cost, Fiscat Years 1043195 


Adjusted 


Ineome other per mem Annual 
than dues and tees her cost dues range 
Dollars Dollars Dolla 
4.4” 
1,131 6.23 8 
» 
6-12 
O15 
406 
Is 
le 


7 


nontomade to Junior grade without addi 


ff<et tt in part. i ef Ivert 
it Increasing about LS per tu 
but ther i ‘ imit 
mount of advertising toh i 
i » have n th RNAL \ tl fu 
that 76 percent of our membership bave an 
nual incomes of S7500 or Ik must be taken 
into a count when considering the advisability 
of oa) further increase in due in 
formation hown in Gecompanving table 

We uggest that the Committee vive further 
tudy to the Society's financial ituation and 


repeort to the Couneal next September 


Chairman 


Retirement Plan for Employees 


At the Conner) meeting in Montreal, 
November 17, 1952, authority. was win 
en tor the of a 
mittee to study the existing retirement 
plan for Soecrety eniplovees, The com 
mittee consists of Sam Ro Broadbent, 
President Drake, and Miss L. Al Wan 
ren, business manager, 

Phe retirement plan now effect 
Wis started in LOSS, when Society em 
plevees could not quality for Social 
Security plan since the benefit formula 
Was based on the eqnivalent of month 
ly income at age 65 under Social Se 
curity; not the generally aecepted re 
tirement formula based on armnal com 
pensation multiplied by vears of sery 
we. Accordingly, employees receiving 
mnexcess of $3,000 annual salary were, 
In comparison, penalized by the then 
limitation of the maximum Social Se 
eurity formula in effeet at that time, 
#65 monthly at age 65, 

Since the amendment of the Social 
Security Law in 1951, the present re 
tirement plan covers both Socml Se 
curity benefits as well as an insurance 
pol annuity tor those eniplovees 
who elected to participate. The total 
cost to the Society is $1,054 annually, 
of which a like amount is contributed 
by the emplovees. The benetit formula 


at age 65 os based on $3,600) annual 


514 
Average Per member 
membership ost 
Dollars Dollars 
4.551 60 
S00 
4.457 8 
4.087 
5 AUS 10.78 
1.03 
6,456 30 
13.75 
8,252 11.56 
11.78 
Wasa 
to higher grade 
mnually. No admission ‘co requirel 
the need for increased in 
The members of the committee 
are Viee President Demmon, 
Nha 
| | 
instructed to send copies of the fol 
lowing data (Tables 1-4) with a coy 
ering letter fron 
the Socret dura ecent the 
cost per prem bee a“ of the duce 
of our Soectets th those of other professtonal 
Ocleties and ‘ irrent me of 
et member No itterupet has et hewn 
made to list the service which the Society 
might offer with increased inmeome it 
recognized that all costs of doing busine : 
are increasing including staff salar eost 
of ettir out the ne S45 per 
enter), et 
| 
Entrance Minimum Maximum 
fee for dues for dues for Yeurs to 
Member Member Member reach as 
Grade Grade maxim 
Dollars Dollars Dollars vars 
| 1 15 
) 
eu 
10 
10 
Member Grade; monthly publication #12 
— 
: var 
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TABLE 4 ANNUAL INCOME OF 3S.A.F. MEMBEKS 


As of January 1955 


Questionnaires 


Employer returned Under s5000 S50 S7501- 10,000 S10,001-15,000 Over $15,000 Not indicated 
No Pereent No Percent No Percent No. Perernt No. Percent No. Percent 

Federal bos $2.92 213 16.38 wil 0.08 1.69 
Stute, County 

Municipal 6.16 7 1.16 oo] Is 3.00 
Industry 43 $1.77 mo 10.60 $s 6.46 58 1.46 45 3.46 
Kdueational 65 24 17.00 1G 4.00 1.50 1.50 
Self emploved 15.50 Pot 14.00 14.50 Is 4.00 
Other my 54.3) 7A 5 5.88 6 7.05 17.64 

Armed forees ros 
Students | 
Retired 7 Not tabulated 
Not elassified Is 506 

Potal 


Represents 47.778 pereent of membership, exelusive of corresponding, honorary, and inactive members to whom question 


naires were not sent 
COMPAKISON OF EMPLOYMENT OF MeMBEKS 
Self employved,other, 
Potal armed forees, students, 
membership Federal Industry State Educational retired, not classified 
No Percent Vo. Percent No Pereent No Percent Vo. Percent 
(Mareh O76 1.147 55.95 10.60 233 16.04 11.85 6.26 
\ugust 16 63.03 307 7.76 277 7.02 
50) (January 6.408 420 37.802 1560 24.37 16.00 TUS 
W535) (January 2 821 30.37 0.37 1,255 14.01 410 4.67 1844 
No Peres nt 
Self cmploved 1.07 
Other 17s 
Armed forces 
Retired 
Students 13.02 
Not classified 
1,844 PODS 


stlary, and no employee is provided tory of the JOURNAL OF FORESTRY are — storage space is now a possibility. 


benefits based on the remainder of his rented in another building not conve Accordingly, the Council unanimous 


stlary if higher. nient to the headquarters. ly authorized the oceupaney of the 


The committee studied several alter Unsatisfactory as this arrangement additional space in the Mills Building 
nate formulas that would vield retire is, it has been the best the Society when available. 

ment benefits more in line with pres could afford because of budget limita 
ent day costs of living, and submitted tions. The spice eccupied is six office The Forester’s Manual 


them to the Council for review. After rooms and two storage rooms for a 


The following report on the status 
of The Forester’s Manual was sub 
mitted jointly by R. D. Forbes, tech 
nical editor, and Arthur B. Mever, lit 
erary editor 

Of the 20 chapters of the Manual 
the following sections have not been 


reviewing them, the Couneil unani total of 1,S0S square feet at an annual 


mously authorized the committee to rental of $5,888, 


put into effect a retirement plan to be The Society has a two-year lease that 


effective as soon as practicable, at a ends May 31.) During this two-vear 


total annual cost to the Society not to period, the Mills Building made two 


exceed $1500 addition to present veneral rental increases, not affecting 
retirement expenses to the Society. It the Society, however, of the 
finally reviewed and are in process of 

is understood that the plan put inte lease. At enrrent rental costs, the office eal case - 
"eVISION 

effect will be a mutual participating space now occupied will probably in 


ereane from $3,528 to $5,225. This Forest) Mensuration 


plan, with each emplovee matching the ‘ . 

Society's contribution, higher rent is still appreciably less Forest Management 
we Geology and Soils 

than prevailing rents would be for 

Silvies and Silviculture 


Society Office Space 


comparable space in other Washington , 
Forest Range Management 


office buildings. ; 
Utilization 


For several vears the Couneil has 
recognized the need for additional Seo Based on the estimated additional 
Miscellaneous 


ciety office space in Washington, D.C. 
Present space is inadequate, and in 
efficient beeause the Society 
three separate offices on two different 
floors in the Mills Building. Two small 
storage rooms for the Society's inven 


cost of space now occupied, plus 400 
square teet urgently needed, the total 
cost of office quarters, including stor 
age space for JOURNALS, will be $6,055, 
A new lease in the Mills Building to 
permit consolidation of all offices and 


The remaining 13 sections are eom 
plete. 

To prepare these sections, and the 
seven others vet to come, for the pub- 
lisher, requires three separate tasks: 
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EXTRA HIGH GAMMA (80) BHC 


2, 4, 5-T 


Man-sized job protecting America’s forests! 
But new chemical weapons make the job easier. 

Extra High Gamma (80) BHC means quick 
“kill” for a host of inseets that attack nursery 
stock. ornamentals. shade trees. logs. lumber and 
other forest products. 

2. 4.5-T clears hardwood brush from pine 


plantings... wipes out mesquite. poison ivy. 


poison oak. barberry. brambles and other woody 
and unwanted plants. Easy to apply as a basal 
or foliage spray. in stump treatment or frilling. 
Economical. too. Ordinarily. '2 to 4 Tbs. clears 
an acre depending upon the density and type 
of brush. 

Make sure you use these powerful chemical 


allies. Your dealer can supply you. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
for indubly, § aguoulliva 


100 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


CHEMICALS 


CORPORATION 


21 
¥ 
| 
| 
| make a tough job easier 
| 
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| Uniformity of presentation ot 
As each 
Was prepared according to an 
felt by the authors 


priuute tor 


the various sections section 


outline 


to be appre 


their subject, there is con 


iderable diversity. of form \ uni 


form outline heen se 
lected and the 


to the 


proce dure ha 
tu sk al 
tandard 


adjusting each 
outline in 
progres 
Due to the diversity of 
ter covered im this 
ibility of 


subject mat 
will 


complete 


manual, there 


Me po 


of presentation, mor would 


this be desirable 


Literary uniformity of material 


kor oa olume of 750 pages this is a 
considerable undertaking 

Preparation of figures for re 
production Some of the sections had 
blue tracing cloth line drawings and 
photographic reproductions final 


few for the proublisher Others did 
not. Most of these figures which were 
not final ter were simple sketches 


or We ore 


having a draftsman 


prepare them 
It 4 hoped to have the entire final 
typescript completed and delivered to 


the publisher by mid-summer. 


Phe Council unanimously authorized 


the expenditure from the general fund 
of an amount not to exceed S1T000, mn 
cluding nece expenditures nlrendy 


but mot previously authored, 


to complete thre toy publi 


fron 


Forest Type Bulletin 


The following report was recerved 
from Hl. ehairman of the 
Committee on Forest Types. This com 
nittee was appomted to revise the So 
wiety'’s two bulletins, both out of print, 
on the forest types of the eastern and 
western United States and Canada 
The de eruption ot both the eastern 
und western types will be published in 
one bulletin 

l The portion on western types os 


‘ ompleted 


\ll descriptions for the eastern 
CV pres, luding eastern Canada. are in 
first dratt andoin the process of being 
checked, 

task of organizing the types 


tider the ten vroups used in the 
Forest 
dlone is) the 
finished job 

| Phe 


written 


| Service survey remus 


to he mayor un 


introduction remains to he 

’ On eon pletion ot the above, the 
editorial offiee of the 
dertake tinal editing 


for publieation 


Socretv will un 


and arrangements 


Mr. Evre believes that his work will 


he completed before the end of the 


sulmnmer, 


Civil Service 


With the 
Drake, in April the executive secretary 


approval of President 
wrote the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the chairman of the U.S. Civil Service 
recommending that the 
top positions in the Forest Service not 


Commission, 


he exempted from the competitive Civil 
the For 
est Service are primarily scientifie and 


Service since the activities of 


professional, and require personnel 


who are professionally trained in for 
estryv and related serences. 


Replies received from the govern 


ment agencies mentioned above indi 
cated that since the Forest Service was 
established as 
since the top positions have tradition 
filled by 


cated men, the present administration 


eareer service, and 


ally been professionally edu 


has no intention of weakening it, and 
aims to keep it a bureau with the high 
est possible professional standards. 


The Council approved the action 


taken. 


Student Subscribers 


Bylaw 71 provides as follows: 


of approved hools ot 


forestry may be granted the privilege 
of subserthing to the JOURNAL at are 
duced rate so long as thev are bona 
lide students 


apply to members of the Society 


This privilege shall not 
whe 
are taking graduate work.” 

This bylaw 
nnendment to the Constitution proy id 
ing for Student) Menibership At the 


was ontmoded by the 


student subseription to 
This 
the annual dues, in 
Student 


induce eligible 


present time, a 


the JouRNAL costs #3 per year, 
is also the cost of 
cluding the JourNAL, for 
Menibers In 
forestry students to apply for Student 


Member 


ship when eligible, the Couneil amend 


order to 
Membership, and for Junior 
ed Bylaw 71. 


vote of 


amended to 


By unanimous the Couneil, 


Bylaw 71 os read as tol 


low 


Forestry students not eligible for Stu 
dent or Junior Membership may be 
granted the privilege of subscribing to 
the JOURNAL OF FORESTRY at a 
reduced rate so long as they are bona 
fide students. 


Fellow Nominations 


The Constitution provides that) all 
nominations for admission to the So 
and for advancement to a higher 


“shall be 


erety 


eracde referred to the entire 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


voting membership for comment or 
publishing 
For 


each 


protest.” This is done by 


their names in the JouRNAL OF 


esTRY. Accordingly, prior to 
biennial election, it has been customary 
to publish monthly the names of all 


Members Fellow 


vrade. 


nominated for the 


In 1950, certain Members questioned 
this procedure on the grounds that it 
subjects persons to embarrassment 
when their names are listed as having 
grade of Fel 


heen nominated to the 


low, and subsequently fail of election, 

At the Couneil meeting of June 19 
21, 1950, the 
tinue the 


Council voted to con 
publishing the 
The ae 
tion was taken because the Council be 
that, 


highest membership honor the Society 


polices ot 
names of all Fellow nominees. 


heved since Fellowship is” the 


the Society as a whole is en 
know nominated for 
Not to publish the names 
stated, 


hestows, 
titled te 
the honor. 


whe Is 


of nominees, if was would de 


part) from the democratic process of 
open publicity, which should be ad 
hered to in all Society procedures. 
At its recent meeting the Couneil 
again considered the matter of pub 
lication. Without taking formal 
vote, it was the consensus that pub 
lication of names should be continued 
so that the membership at large will 


know who is nominated, 


Miscellaneous 


Steering 


chairman of the 
and 


fert, directer, of the Society's Research 


Committee, Kan 
Project reported to the Conneil on the 


objectives and program of the study, 
This 


the Jor RNAL, 


project, previously reported in 
was made possible by a 
grant of $30,000 from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 


The amended bylaws of the South 
enstern Section were approved as be 
with the Constitution 


the Society. 


ing consistent 


and Bylaws of 


In addition to the foregoing poliey 


matters, the Couneil discussed many 
items of business and operation of the 
Society. These diffi 
cult membership applications, Section 


Society 


included several 


and Division affairs, member 


ship procedures, JOURNAL advertising, 
application of the code of ethies, and 
participation by the Society the 


Citizens’ Conference on Resources tor 
the Future. 

The 
half full days to this 


ing one evening session and attendance 


Central 


Council devoted two and one 


meeting, includ 
meeting of the 


Section 


at oan 


Rocky 


evening 
Mountain 
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Annual Meeting 


Society of American Foresters 


Colorado Springs, Colo., September 14-17, 1953 


Theme: “Nature on Edge” 


Schedule of Events 


Those expecting to attend the meet 
ing are urged to arrive in Colorado 
Springs on Sunday, September 13, or 
not later than the morning of Monday, 
September 14. The open meetings start 
on Monday morning. 
from the 

there 


As will be seen following 


schedule of events, will be nu 
merous meetings and sessions arranged 
so as to proy ide attractions for a diver 
sity of interests, The August issue of 
the JouRNAL will contain the final pro 


of topes and speakers, 


Sunday, September 13 
S.A.F. Council, morning and after 
hoon 


JOURNAL OF 


meeting. 
Editorial 


Jourd, evening conterence, 


FORESTRY 


Committee on Accrediting, evening 
conference. 
Meeting of the 


Delegates, 


Joint Couneil and 


Seetion Evening. 


Monday, f£eptember 14 


Division of Edueation, morning and 


afternoon sessions, 
Silviculture, 


Division of mornimg 


and afternoon sessions. 


Divisions of Private Forestry and 
Forest Products, 


and afternoon sessions. 


joint morning 

Division of Publie Relations, evening 
session. 

and Poly, 


Din ision of EKeonomics 


evening session, 


Tuesday, September 15 
General meeting, morning. 
Society Affairs session, afternoon. 
Chuck Wagon Dinner at the Garden 
of the Gods, evening. 


Wednesday, September 16 


Division of Forest Management. 


morning and afternoon sessions. 
Divisions of Watershed Management 
Range 
morning and afternoon 


and Management, joint 
SPSSTONS 


Wildlite 


and 


Division of Reereation and 


Management, joint) morning 
afternoon sessions, 


Annual Society dinner, evening. 


Thursday, September 17 


Choice of three guided field: trips 


Ladies’ Activities 


Division Meetings 
invited. 


There 


will be a special reception room avail 


Ladies are cordially 
Division of Education 
able to the ladies throughout the meet 

Monday, September 14 


ing, and an early get-acquainted tea 


has been planned. In addition several G. Bo Hartman, Chairman 
delightful 
ranged to scemie and historic places of A. E. 


interest in the Pikes Peak region. 


P. Davis, Viee Chairman 


Wackerman, 


auto trips have been ar 


Seeretary 
Morning Session 


Ladies are especially invited to the’ 


Chuck Wagon dinner in the Garden ot Panel Diseussion: “Effective Teach 
ing.” Moderator: Arehie E. Patterson, 


School oft 


the Gods on September 15 (sports wear 
Forestry, University of 
Athens, Ga. 


Tnstrue 


de riquenr), and to the annual So 


elety clinner on September 160 (in Creorgia, 


formal attire suitable). I “Kssentials of 


PIKES PEAK AVENUE, Colorado Springs, looking wes: to the Antlers Hotel and Pike's 


Peak in the distance 


ude Springs Chanher of Commerce 


N INDIAN DANCERS, who will entertain at the Society's banquet on September 


Phote courtesy Colovrade Springs Chawher of Commere 
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COMPLETE INVENTORY 
CRUISING SCALE 


Hypsometer 
Biltmore Scale 
Rigid When Open 
Flexible 6-foot Steel Tape 
Handy Chrome-plated Case 134" Dia. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
CARL W. GETZ, President 
KURFEW, INC. 
Lansdale, Pa. 


$3.00 EACH 


PRESERVE THOSE 
AGE-OLD TREES 


Let us send you our Catalog showing 
a complete line of TREE BRACING 
MATERIALS AND TREE TRIMMING 
TOOLS. 


a Many of the 

largest estates in 

the United States 

and Canada have 

The ; their work done 

é with BARTLETT 

BARTLETT Tree TOOLS and 
brings them down supplies. 

Our TREE PAINT 

is universally used 

after PRUNING for destroying 

and preventing the growth of 
wood destroying fungi. 


BARTLETT 
FREE PAINT 


A quality line covering complete 
requirements 


Bartlett Mfg. Company 


Box 15-3003 East Grand Blvd. 
DETROIT 2, MICH. 


tion.” Walter FL MeCulloch, Schoo! 
of Forestry, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore. 

2 “Effective Use of Laboratory 
and Field Trip Time.” Myron Krue 
ver, School of Forestry, University ot 
California, Berkeley, Calif. 

% “Use of Tests and Examinations 
as a Teaching Tool.” Frank Kaufert, 
School of Forestry, University of Min 
nesota, St. Paul, Minn. 

“Methods of Teacher Self-Im 
provement.” George W. Thomson, De 
partment of Forestry, lowa State Col 
leve, Ames, Towa. 

>. Business Meeting. 


Afternoon Session 


Report of Committee appomted 
to study the need for a proposed 
Journal of Forest Science. Chairman, 
Stephen Spurr, Department of For 
estryv, School of Natural Resources, 
University of Miehigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Panel Diseussion: “Better For- 


Binders for Journal 


From time to time some Society 
members have requested from this 
office cost of binders for holding 
twelve issues of the JouRNAL oF 
Forestry. The purchase of a small 
number of such binders makes the 
single copy cost excessive for the 
individual member. 

In quantities, the per binder cost 
to individual members probably ean 
he reduced to $2, provided enough 
members are interested. Society 
members are requested to advise the 
Society office if they would like to 
pureliase binders at this cost, so we 
can determine whether or not quan 
tity purchase is warranted. 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


estry Apprenticeship.” Moderator: 
Ross Willams, School of Forestry, 
Montana State University, Missoula, 
Mont. 

“Studv-Work Arrangements.” 

“Practical Work While in College.” 

“Inereased Effectiveness in Teach 
ine Major Professional Courses when 
Students have had a Reasonable 
Amount of Praetieal Training.” 

“Value of ‘On-the-Job’ Training 
Prior to Graduation.” 

“Post Graduate Training and In- 
doctrination.” 

Industry: 
Public Agencies: 

3. “What Emplovers Expect at 
Forestry School Graduates.” Willian 
C. Finley, Ameriean Walnut Manu 
facturers Association, Chieago, Tl. 


Division of Silviculture 


Monday, September 14 
Russell K. LeBarron, Chairman 
Philip A. Briegleb, Vice Chairman 
Jesse Buell, Secretary 


Morning Session 

l “Thinning of Young Douglas 
fir Western) Washington.” Philip 
Gi. Haddock, School of Forestry, Umi 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
and Svend Hetberg, College ot 
Forestry, State University of New 
York, Svracuse, 

Silvieultural Foundations ter 
National Forest Cutting Practice in 
the Ponderosa Pine Stands of the 
Southwest.” James A. Egan, U.S. 
Forest Service, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

3. “Blow-up Fires— Silviculture or 
Weather Problems?” Keith Arnold, 
School of Forestry, University of Cah 
fornia, and Buek, California 
Forest and Range Experiment Sta 
tion, Berkeley, Calif. 

Silvieultural Problems in 


WANTED —SEED COLLECTORS! 


If you live in the Western part of Alaska, 
British Columbia, Washington, Oregon or 
California, it will pay you to investigate. 
Send us your qualifications — soon. Cone 
and tree seed collection assignments are 
made in August and September. 


PERPETUAL FORESTS, INC. 


Dexter Horton Bldg. - Seattle 4, Washington 


SEEDS FOR NURSERYMEN 


TREE — SHRUB — PERENNIAL — 
FLOWER — VEGETABLE 


Correspondence with Seed Collectors Invited 


HERBST BROTHERS 


678 Broapway 


Established 1876 


New York 12, N. Y. 
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up to Bill's Butte Fire Lookout Tower. Grader is owned 
jointly by Oregon Dept. of Forestry and Coos County Forest 
Protective Assn. 


Model D widening, ditching and grading six miles of road cy a . 


grader 
for the woods 


Repairing washed out roads with a Model D 
to speed travel of logging trucks to mill. 


The many Allis-Chalmers Model D Graders in forestry and logging Grader is equipped with rear-end loader, and 
have d h in winter with snowplow, to handle complete 
service have proved again and again that they have the power a 


and capacity for outstanding service. road for Luke and Carlson, Amasa, Michigan. 


Now, for even greater performance ability, power for the 
Model D has been boosted to 40 brake hp. Also, leaning front 
wheels and power circle turn now are available (optional). With 
these and other big grader features such as tandem drive, ROLL- 
AWAY Moldboard, tubular frame and hydraulic blade lift — 
the Model D's original cost still is but one-third that of a large 
grader. Operating costs are low, too. 


Let your Allis-Chalmers dealer demonstrate what the Model 
b can do for you. 


ROLL-AWAY is an Allis Chalmers trademark 


Interchangeable V or blade-type plows, hy- With % cu. yd. rear-mounted, hydraulically 
draulically controlled, are available for the 4 yo 7 controlled bucket, the Model D easily loads 
Model D. Blade also handles light dozing. any material to trucks, maintains stockpiles. 


This Model D handles loading as well as 
road maintenance on school forest for Oregon 
State University, School of Forestry. die 2 


40 brake hp.— 8,800 Ib. (bare) — 
4 speeds to 25.6 mph., reverse 3.3. mph. 
T 


RACTOR DIVISION . MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 
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(irowing Shelterbelts on the Northern 
Plains.” BE. J Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricul 
Kngineering, Department 
of Agriculture, Mandan, N. Dak. 

y “The Role of Natural Control 
Factors in the Spruce 
Beetle Outbreak in Noel 
(i. Wyeant, Mntomology 
and Plant Quarantine, U.S. 
Fort 


(ireat George, 


tural 


Kngelmann 
Colorado.” 
Burean of 
Depart 
Collins, 


ment of Avnreulture, 


Colo 


Afternoon Session 


“The Role of 
Moderator: 
Jemison, Northern Rocky 


Panel Diseussion: 
freneties in 
Gieorge M 
Mountain Forest and Range Experi 
ment Station, Missoula, Mont. 

“The Scope of Forest Genetics.” 
Seott S Maria Moors Cabot 
Botanical 
Harvard University, Petersham, Mass. 


Silvieulture,” 


Pauley, 
Foundation for Research, 
2. “Extensive Application of Ge 
neties by the Silvieulturist.” Clemens 
M. Kaufman, School of Forestry, Uni 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, Fla, 
“Selection in Intensive 
Phase of Forest 
Bruce Zobel, Texas Forest Service, Col 


leve Station, Texas, 


Tree Improvement.” 


1. “Importance of Hybridization in 
Forest Tree 
Duftield, Institute of 
S. Forest 
Calit 

5. “Opportunities in 
Insect Control Through Geneties.” A. 
J. Riker, College of Agriculture, Uni 
Wiseonsin, Madison, Wis. 


6. Creneral diseussion by panel, 


Improvement.” J. W 
service, 


Disease and 


versity ol 


7. Open discussion by members. 


Joint Meeting 
Monday, September 14 


Division of Private Forestry 
F’. Heacox, 
Julian MeGowin, Viee Chairman 
N. T. Barron, Seeretary 
Division of Forest Products 
Fred E. Diekinson, Chairman 
Rh. C. Fraunberger, 
Lineoln A. Mueller, Secretary 


Program Chairman 


Viee Chairman 


Morning Session 


1 “Progress and Status of Tree 


Farms inp Ameriea.” 
i Pro 


“Consulting Forestry as 


fessional Career.” 


“Kifeet of Federal Income Tax 


Forest Geneties, 
Placerville, 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 
on Forest Practice.” 

1. “The Forest Service and Private 
Industry.” 

Discussion, 


Afternoon Session 
Business meeting; eleetion of offi 


1954. 


Trends and Possibilities in 


cers for 

Theme: 
Forest) Products 
Rocky Mountain Territory. 

1. “The Swedish Gang Sawmill for 
Rocky Mountain Woods.” 
(YNeil, Forest Produets 
Kalispell, Mont. 

2. “The Use of Rocky 
Species for Pulping.” H. E. 
School of 


Utilization in the 


Larry 


Company, 


Mountain 

Troxell, 
Forestry and Range Man 
Colorado A & College, 
Collins, Colo, 


avement, 
Fort 
“Suitability of Rocky 


Veneer 


Mountain 
and Ply wood,” 
Anderson, Forest 


Forest) Serviee, Mis 


Speetes for 
Service, UL OS 
soula, Mont 

1. “Hardboard Manutacturing Pos 
Rocky 


Grantham. 


Utilization 


Mountain 
Ore 


sibilities for the 
John B. 


von Forest Products Laboratory, Cor 


Territory.” 


vallis, Ore. 


“Salvaging Lumber Shorts by 


W mpeted 
ete rma 


e nave just 


engine drive. 
PANAMA Compensating By-pass. 
PANAMA Pistol Grip Cut-offs. 
PANAMA Combination Nozzles. 
PANAMA Automatic Float Valve. 
PANAMA Vacuum Lift Systems. 


PANAMA Flame Guns. 


and access ‘ required 


PANAMA 


uf 


PANAMA Ball Bearing Fan Drive Pumps. 
PANAMA Ball Bearing Pumps with Independent 


PANAMA Tank Strainer Assembly. 
PANAMA Pressure Type Tree Marking Guns. 
PANAMA Pyramid Backfire Torches. 


A copy will be gladly furnished on request 


PANAMA PUMP COMPANY 
HATTIESBURG MISSISSIPPI 


recent tree 
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INCREMENT HAMMERS 


MORA, SWEDEN 


Designed for quick, easy 
examination of bark and 
growth. Use 
like a hammer and extract 
4 core instantly. A time- 
saver in selective cutting 
operations. Your free copy 
of our Forester’s Tool Cat- 
alog is yours for the asking. 


Write Depr. J. 
SANDVIK SAW & TOOL 


DIVISION OF SANDVIK STEEL, 
47 WARREN STREET 


MADE IN 


Accurate 

Fast 

Sturdy 
Weighs 13 oz. 
10” long 


INC. 
NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 
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Jointing.” Bovd Richards, 3. “Watershed and Range in the Report of Committee on Aceredit 
Department of Forestry, Alabama Central Roeky Mountains.” Harold G. 0 ing, Myron Krueger, Chairman, 
Polvtechnie Institute, Auburn, Ala. Wilm, Division of Forest) Influences, Renort of Couneil Committee on 
U. S. Forest) Service, Washington, Membership, Frank HL. Kautert, Chai 
man. 
Division of Public Relations 1, “Protection Problems in the Cen Report of Committee on Tnterna 
tral Roeky Mountains.” Noel D. tional Relations, Tom Gill, Chairman, 


Monday, September 14 


Wvygant, Bureau of Entomology and Report of Committee on Satety, 
Ralph Unger, Viee Chairman Plant Quarantine, U.S. Department — Seth Jackson, Chairman. 
of Agriculture, Fort Collins, Cole, Report of Committee on Civil Sery 
“Reereation and Wildlite Prob ice, M. K. Goddard, Chatrman. 
Evening Session lems in the Central Roeky Moun Report of Committee on Forest 
1. “Public Relations Problems of tains.” J. V. K. Wagar, School of Types, F. H. Eyre, Chairman. 
Publie Land Administrators in the Forestry and Range Management, Renort of Committee on Tie Bor 


Rocky Mountain Region.” Joseph N. Colorado A & M College, Fort Collins, esters’ Manual, EK. W. Littletield, 
Colo. Chairman. 


Hessel, Division of Information and 


Edueation, U.S. Forest Serviee, Den Discussion, Open forum discussion 


ver, ( ‘olo, 


2. “Publie Relations Problems of Society Affairs Chuck Wagon Dinner 
Public Land the Rocky Tuesday, September 15 Tuesday, September 15 
Mountain Region, Willard Drake, President Garden of the (iods 


The Record Stockman, Denver, Colo. 
Kk. LL. Demmon, Viee President An outdoor dinner and evening ot 


3. Motion pieture: “The Enemy 
entertainment, western stvle, put oon 


Is Fire.” produced by Oregon and Afternoon Session 


by the Colorado Springs Junior 


Washington Forest Fire Associations Report of the President, Geo. L. ber of Commerce 
Drake. 
Division of Forest Economics and Report of the Executive Secretary, Division of Ferest Management 


Henry Clepper 
Report of the Editor, Arthar B 
Monday, September 14 Mever. DeWitt Nelson, Chaarman 
OV. Zumwalt, Chairman 
John Zivnuska, Viee Chairman 
William A. Duerr, Seeretary 


Evening Session Will the Chain Saw You Buy 


Theme: “Keonomies of Spruee 


Policy 


Wednesday, September 16 


Beetle Control the Rocky Moun 


“Technology of the Problem.” 

B. Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, U.S. Depart 
ment of Agrieniture, Fort Collins, Colo, 
2. “Control and Salvage Poliey.” 
Arthur L. Nelson, U.S. Forest 


ice, Denver, Colo, 


“Reonomie Interpretation.” 
Henry J. Vaux, Sehool of Forestry, 
University of California, Berkeley, 
Calit 

Business Meeting. 


— make sure. Ask yourself 
the right questions! ‘‘Can I 
use this saw for hours at a time without 
getting tired?”’ ‘‘Can I depend on this 
saw not to break down, or need 
costly repairs?”’ 

Take a good look at a Strunk before 
you buy any saw. Pick it up. Feel its 
lightness, its balance that lets it ““walk’”’ 
through the cut—without any tiring 
strain on you. Inspect the Strunk. No 

‘gadgets’’! No complicated parts! No 
other chain saw can match Strunk’s 
record for trouble-free performance! 

If your dealer hasn’t got a Strunk to 
show you, write us for complete details. 


STRUNK THE GREATEST VALUE IN THE CHAIN SAW FIELD 
CHAIN SAWS rooay. . AND TOMORROW! 


Strunk Equipment Company «* Coatesville 50, Pa 


General Meeting 


Tuesday September 15 
Harry R. Woodward, Chairman 


Morning Session 


“Pubhe Relations Problems in 
the Central Roeky Mountains.” John 
Spencer, Santa Rosa, Calif. (For 
mer regional forester, U.S. Forest 


Service, Denver, Colo.) 

“Problems Facing Forest Man 
agement in the Central Rocky Moun 
tains.” Jesse TH. Buell, Roeky Moun 
tain Forest and Range Experiment 


Station, Fort Colo, 


Collins, 


V27 
| 
| Evening Session 
for You to Cut Wood ? 
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Foresters Mario Ravanelli, District Timber Supervisor of Pickands Mather & Co. (left) and Jack Storer, Osmose Plant Manager, inspect section 


BRAN 


BESSEMER MICHIGAN 


CH PLANT 
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of treated hardwood to check penetration of Osmosalts. 


TREATING TIMBER FOR BIG USERS 


...@n ever growing business for Foresters and Lumber Producers 


In the West, North 


South, the rapidly expanding de 


Kast, and 
mand for treated timber and liam 


ber is attracting more and more 
foresters and lumber producers in 
to the wood treating business. Ex 
perts say the ehief reason for this 
is that the substantial profits from 
wood treating offer them incomes 
that are more in keeping with to 
day's accelerated economy 

This may well be true when you 
fact that 


little 


consider the any lumber 


man with a “spunk”? and a 
tiny investment can set up his own 
wood treating plant and his 
specialized knowledge to net an an 
nual profit never before considered 
within the reach of a small pro 
ducer 


As an example of the dollar vol 
ume of a typical treated timber 
user, we quote an article from the 
M. News, company organ 
of Pickands Mather & Co.: ** After 
months of thought, experiment and 
agreed that 


deliberation it) was 


chemical treatment was the answer 


to (our) problem. In underground 
mines it necessary that) any 
chemical treatment kill the fung! 


which destroy timbers and yet be 
harmless to man; and be fire resist- 
ant; odorless; clean to handle; and 
reasonably low in initial plant cost 
After thorough study, it was found 
that Osmosalts answered all these 
requirements, and a timber treat- 
ing plant was constructed at Bes- 


semer, Michigan. During two years 


of operation, more than 3! million 


board feet of all types of wood 
have received the Osmose treat- 
ment.” This is a statement from 


only one of the many big customers 
of the Osmose treating plant at 
essemer, vet the plant is managed 
by a forester who is under thirty 
vears old 

If you are interested in securing 
Wood 


chise for your area, and assistance 


an Osmiose Treating Fran 


and advice in setting up a wood 


treating plant)... a secure and 
profitable future possible. For 
full details, write to John L. Sur- 


Vice 
Manager, Osmose Wood Preserving 
Co. of America, Inec., 980° Ellicott 
St.. Buffalo, N.Y 


dam, President and General 
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Gordon D. Fox, Viee Chairman 
Stephen N. Spurr, Secretary 


Morning Session 
Photography and Mensuration 
1 “The Control Method of Forest 
Management in an Age of Aerial Pho 
Ashbel F. Tlough, North 


Forest 


tography.” 


eastern Experiment 


| pper Darby, Pa 


2. “Use of Aerial Surveys in For 
est) Management.” Kendall B. Wood, 
K. B. Wood) and 
Portland, Ore. 

Discussion leader: Herbert Jensen, 


Assoeiates, Ine... 


Hammon, Jensen and Wallen, Con 
sulting Foresters, Oakland, Calif. 

4. “The Continuous Inventory ot 
Ponderosa Stands in the Southwest.” 
Dean Cutler, U.S, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Simplified Computation of Vol 
ume and Growth.” Stephen Il Spurr, 


Forest Service, 


School of Natural Resourees, Univer 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich 


Afternoon Session 
Forest Administration 


1. “The Administrative Aspeets ot 
Forest Management.” Earl W. Love 
ridge, Forest Service, Washing 
ton, 

2. “Administrative Management of 
a Large State Forestry Department.” 
B. Orell, 
State) Department of Conservation 
and Development, Olympia, Wash. 

Disenussion leader: DeWitt Nelson, 
Division of Forestry, State Depart 


Division of Forestry, 


ment of Natural Resources, Saera 


mento, Calif. 


Forest Protection 


“Maintaining an Effective On 
vanization to Control the Oeeasional 
Large Fire.” Mayhew Davis, U.S. 
Forest Service, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
2. “The Significance of Weather 
Moditication to Forester.” AL A 
grown, Division of Fire Researeh, 
U. Forest Washineton, 
x Cc 
. “Lightning Fire Research in the 
Northern Roeky Mountains.” Jack S. 
Northern Rocky Mountain 
Forest and Range Experiment Sta 
tion, Mont. 

1 “The Use of Trap Logs in the 


Control of Engelmann Spruce Beetle.” 


service, 


Barrows, 


Rov H. Nagel, Burean of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, U.S. Depart 
Collins, 


ment of Agriculture, Fort 


Colo, 
5S. “Harvesting of Beetle-Nilled 
Engelmann Spruce.” Walter HL Sehaet 
fer, College of Forestry, University ot 


Washineton, Seattle, Wash. 


Station, 


Joint Meeting 
Wednesday, September 16 


Division of Watershed 
Management 


H. G. Wilm, Chairman 
Marvin D. Hoover, Viee Chairman 


Robert E. Dils, Seeretary 


Division of Range Management 


Raymond Price, Chairman 
M. W. Talbot, Viee Chairman 
Grant A. Harris, Secretary 


Morning Session 

1. Introduetory remarks by chair 
man oof Division of Watershed Man 
agement. 

2. “Interstate Watershed Manage 
ment Problems of the Delaware River 
Basin.” Harvey R. Frantz, Interstate 
Commission on the Delaware River 
susin, Philadelphia, Pa. 

3S “An Evaluation of the Effect ot 
Watershed Treatment on Flood Run 
off in the New England-New York 
River Basin Area.” Norman R. Tripp 
and D. BE. Whelan, both of Northeast 
ern Forest Experiment Station, Upper 
Darby, Pa. 

Soil) Moisture Trends under 
Old Field and Forest Cover ino the 
Hill Section of Southern Hlinets.” 
William RR. Bogwgess, University of 
Hlinois, Robbs, TI. 
“Changes in Streamflow Charae 
teristies Brought About by Cutting 
Forest Vegetation.” A. 
Southeastern Forest Experiment Sta 
tion, Asheville, N.C. 

6. “Effeets of the Forest Floor on 
the Disposition of Rainfall in’ Pine 


Stands.” P. B. Rowe, California For 


Johnson, 


est and Range Experiment Station, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Afternoon Session 
| Introductory remarks by chan 
man oof Division of Range Manage 
ment. 
2. “Range Condition as Detined by 
Watershed 


Reid, Forest Service, 


Forage Production and 
Valnes.”’ 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

3. “Recent Developments Cali 
fornia Range Management.” W 
Talbot, California Forest and Range 
Experiment Station, Berkeley, Calit 

1 “Condition and Trend of Moun 
tain Rangeland as Affected by Ero 
sion.” Lineoln Ellison, Intermountain 
Forest and Range Experiment Sta 
tion, Qeden, Utah. 

Runoff ane 


“Surtace 


BOOKS FROM 


FOREST POLICY 


By W. B. Greevey, Vice Presi 
dent, West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Assn. American Forestry Sertes, 


278 pages, 55.50 


An excellent: study of the best 
Known American foresters of for 
est policy the United States 
and abroad. The policies of 
eighteen foreign countries as 
well as our own history are dis 
cussed as background to an oun 
derstanding of forces now work 
ing out an American forest: pol 
wy by a democratic process of 
experience and cooperation 


INTRODUCTION TO 
AMERICAN FORESTRY 
By Stirtry W 


versity of Michigan. American 


Unt 


Forestry Series. Second Edi 


tion. pages, $6.00 


revision of a wellknown col 
lege text, brought fully up to 
date, with mew material on for 
est policy, forestplanting, meth 
ods of fire, insect, and disease 
control, mechanization of log 
ving and other timber harvest 
ing, and state and national for 
estry) planning 


FORESTRY AND 
ITS CAREER 
OPPORTUNITIES 


By Harpy | 
University of New York. mer 


SHIRLEY, State 


wan bovestry Serves 192 pages, 


S650 


Here is an interesting mew text 
which is designed to orient the 
reader in the field) of forestry 
It sketches the historical back 
vround of forestry on world 
wide and nationwide basis, the 
recent progress made the 
United States, and the outlook 
for the future 
tions which the forester is likely 
to face throughout his entire 
career in both the technical and 
policy fields 


It presents situa 


Send for copies on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


330 West 42nd St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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—about development of guns for applying Oe 


your tree-marking paint? 


—about the use of an identifiable ingredient 


in your tree-marking paint 


Increased efheieney of tree 


paint, through such 


SOL THERN new Stay-Mix 


? 


marking 


developments as 


ed bor 


mula #71020 and its new pour-type can 


Ready-Mix, 
the 


for seems to omer 


terest in development of 


ease in 
protes 


t= forth 


sional equipment that keeps pace, 
For instance, one forester se 
what seems to be the standard 


sional requirements for pat 


His suggestions for “a satistacts 


venient and fool-proof pressur 


gun to speed up tree 


make a lot of foresters, and pe 
few manufacturers, start drea 
We would like a gun desi 


be carried on the operators bac 


than slung over one shoulder: 
tial on sugh lo avoid blow up er 
the 


overloading him. It should be e 


ing operator; light enough 


marking” 


prote 
nt gun, 
wy, con 
paint 
should 
rhaps a 
ming 
lo 
k rather 
substan 
to avoid 


quipped 


with pressure gauges and, it seems to 
us, would be simpler without built-in 
au pumps. Air intake nipple would 
permit charging either from pressure 
tanks at garages or filling stations, o1 
from portable pumps like those which 
used come with every automebile 
Nozzles should have sharp. positive 
closing valve lo avoul leakage or drip. 

Can you add anything to that? We at 


SOUTHERN Gho do not feel qua 


lifted te 
models, 


judge individual gun makes and 

but we agree that this column might be 
in excellent clearing house for 
fessional foresters’ views on 


ment of such equipment 


deve lop 


° 


What do vou think about “inelu- 


sion of some inert matter which 
might identify tree-marking paint 
in analysis?” 

This suggestion comes from Wr. €. 


H. Schaeffer, Chief Forester with Deep 
South Pusea 
“TL find 
tree-marking for cut and culls is getting 


tor bee 


Forestry Consultants, in 


loosa, Alabama, whe continues 
is big a part of a forester’. job as 


boundary line marking.” 

This column recalls that a large pulp 
worked out 
for identifying their own paint by anal 


We've heard 


although they 


wood cousumer procedure 


ysis some vears ago, 
nothing on this recently 


add the 


themselves, before applying paint 


may distinguishing ingredient 


What is your experience along this 
line? Would such an ingredient be use 
ful in other regions? Tf response in 
dicates the need is pretty much univer 
sal, we believe SsoUTHERN might 
work out a solution to the problem 


What do vou think ? 


SOUTHERN COATINGS G&G CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Dept. H-2, Sumter, South Carolina 
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from Pine Grasslands of the Colorado 
Front Gi. Dunford, Pacitie 
Northwest Forest and Range Experi 


Range.” 


ment Station, Portland, Ore. 

6. “Range Management int the 
Southwest.” Walter L. Graves, U.S 
Forest Service, Taos, No and 
(. MeDuff, Forest Service, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

7. “Kvaluation of  Range-Water 


Mountain Grass 
Colorado” J 
Forest 
Experiment Station, 

Ariz., and G. T. Turner, Roeky 
tain Forest Rance 
Station, Fort Collins, Colo. 


shed 


lands itt 


Conditions of 
\\ ester 
Dortignac, Southwestern and 
Tueson, 


Moun 


Experiment 


Range 


Joint Meeting 
Wednesday, September 16 


Division of Forest Recreation 


C. Frank Brockman, Chairman 
Harthon L. Bill, Viee Chairman 
William N. Parke, Seeretary 
Division of Forest-Wildlife 
Management 
Ernest Swift, Chairman 
J. V. K. Wagar, Viee Chairman 


Galen Pike, Seeretary 


Morning Session 
“Reereational Development sand 
Their Coordination with Other Forest 
Values on the Pike National Forest.” 
Ravinond EB. Phillips, Pike National 


Forest, Colorado Springs, Colo 


“Reereational Aetivities A Po 
tent Publie Relations Foree in’ For 
estrv.” Albert Arnust, The Timberman, 


Portland, Ore 
“Interpretation as a 
Public 


Means ot 


Responsibility 


Developing fon 
the Care of Public Lands.” Kdwin © 
Alberts, Rocky Mountain National 
Park, Estes Park, Colo. 

“Problems of Winter Use on 


Forest Lands.” Felix C. Koziol. Wa 
suteh National Forest, Salt Lake City. 
Utah. 


Afternoon Session 

1 “Wildlife Management in Rela 
tion to Multiple Use.” Ralph Pall, 
U.S. Forest Service, Denver, Colo. 

Discussion leader: Ralph EB. Crowell, 
Mark Twain National Forest, Spring 
field, Mo, 


Problems 

Hunting on Publie Lands.” 
Kelker, School of 
Wildlite 
Agricultural College, 
leader: 


Supervised 
George H, 
Range and 
Utah State 
Logan, Utah. 
Lee E. Yeager, 
Cooperative Wildlife Re 
Unit, Fort Collins, Colo 


ky rest, 
Management, 


Discussion 
( ‘olorado 


search 


fa 
av. 
¢- 
/ 
in 
‘ 
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3. “Woldlite Values in) Western problems of land use in relation te the — 
8 Patents. Best Infringers and 


Wilderness Area Management.” James management of all resources of the mater al. Sold bs imitators warned 
the thousands B 
Gilligan, University of Michigan, Front Range. Research is centered 
Ann Arbor, Mich. around range management, artificial teel— 
“Management of Black Hills revegetation, and watershed manage 
Deer.” Lester M. Berner, Department ment. Foresters and range managers 
of Game, Fish and Parks, Pierre, S. will see research work in progress on 
Dak. vrasses, methods of stocking, types of 
THE RENOWNED 
Division business meeting. range conditions, mensurenent al CHARLES RICH 


precipitation, and the relation of vege “Forest Fire Fighting Tool” 
Write for Prices and Descriptions 


Society Dinner tative cover to accelerated runoff and WOOLRICH 


— 


Wednesday, September 16 
William G. Mewinnies, Toastmaster Gold Camp Road When writing te advertisers 
‘ mention that vou saw tt 
Address, J. 1D) vender, attorney and I rip number 3 to ripple Creek. the JOURNAL oF FoRESTRY, 
Cost, £2.50) including transportation 


conservationist, Denver, Colo, 
Entertaiment The Pejgn Indian 
dancers im a program ot traditional 


dances of the Plains Indians in authen 
tie costume: and Bob Cook's exhibi 
tion square dance set demonstra 
tron of typ al Western ploneer Amer 


lean dances, 


Field Trips 


Thursday, September 17 


choree will be offered of three 
guided field trips to places of interest \ 3 
the Rocky Mountain area. ite 


Transportation by bus will be avail cal 
able at moderate cost. Lunches will be SAVINGS 


nearby 


served enroute, : 
Monument Nursery | Yiself IN ONE 


Trip number | to the Monument 


Nursery. Cost, $2 ineluding transpen Seve hours of tedious diving, thinning 
tation and luncheon. Leave 100 a.m.; straining paint! Eliminate messy funnels, 
return 3S pon. Round-trip distance, 40 Peat eae canteens, gun cans! End the chore of 


niles, cleaning guns every night! 


he Monument Nursery, operated by pis Working with professional foresters, Nel 
son's chemist-engineers have developed 
the first paint, the first container, the first 
gun designed especially for marking trees. 


the Forest Service, is miles 


north of Colorado Springs. Seeding 
Was started in 1907, Production is 1). 
: The new Nelson Tree Marking Paint 
; “ does not settle, thicken, or skin over 
las-fir, ponderosa pine, Engelmann —can be used direct from the can 
spruce, and lodgepole pine. Total pro oes. Se with no mixing. It is durable, not ab 
sorbed into wood or bark, retains 
high visibility—offers every property 
foresters have long wanted 

is used for reforestation on the na (every color, too—yellow, white, or- 
tional forests of the Rocky Mountain . 4 nix. ange, blue, red). 


to 21, nulhon trees annually of Doug 


duetion has been 60 million trees, both 
seedlings and transplants. The output 


and Black Hills regions. Packed in disposable, easy-to-carry quarts, the paint 
; Ate & can screws directly onto the special new NEL-SPOT 

Manitou Experimental es - i Tree Marking Gun. You just throw away used up cans, 

Forest and Range ae i and save time, paint, equipment now wasted in extra 


Trip number 2 to the Manitou Ex handling. 


perimental Forest and Range. Cost, $2 r j The NEL-SPOT gun has a reversible tip in the nozzle 
to blow out dirt, a cap to prevent paint drying in the 
gun, a cleaning wire set in the cap to keep the orifice 
open. 


including transportation and dunecheon, 
Leave 9 return 4:50 Round 


trip distance 60> miles 
For details on this revolutionary, time-mess-and- 


This research center, 28 miles north 
: money-saving combination, WRITE: 


est of Colorado Springs, is a unit of TREE MARKING 


wky Mountain Forest and Rane 


Experiment Station. Its area is 26 THE NELSON COMPANY 


square miles and ois representative ol 


the soil and vegetation of the Front | 1234 Prospect Avenue 


Dance | lron Mountain, Michigan. 
t wi tablished in 1956 to studs 
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FROM EVERY ANGLE 


Traditional K&E care and precision 
go into the making of these useful 
forestry instruments . . . K&E Right 
Angle Instruments and The K&E 
Hand Level witha right angle feature. 

These instruments are rugged... 
designed to stand up without the 
need of constant adjusting even un- 
der the rough usage of forest work. 


THE RIGHT ANGLE PRISM 


This compact instrument con- 
sists of a single ground tri- 
angular prism and it, therefore, 
cannot get out of adjustment. 
A plumb bob can be attached to 
the hook of the handle. 


THE RIGHT ANGLE MIRROR 
This instrument gives a 
slightly larger field of view 
and is adjustable. As an 
added feature, a small plumb 
bob is conveniently stowed 
in the handle. 


THE DOUBLE RIGHT 
ANGLE PRISM 


Consisting of two ground 
pentaprisms separated by a 
plano-parallel element, it can 
be placed on a line between two 
points and a third point at right 
angles can be sighted. A plumb 
bob can be attached or the in- 
strument can be mounted on a 
staff, 


THE HAND LEVEL 
WITH A RIGHT ANGLE FEATURE 


Here is a dual-purpose instrument with 
all of K&E’s famed precision. While its 
principal use is as a hand level, it offers 
the right angle feature as well. Note the 
flat base permitting use on a level board. 


Ask any KGE Distributor or Branch 
for further information or write 


Keuffel & Esser Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 
EST. 1867 
Drafting, Reproduction, Surveying 
Equipment and Materials, 
Slide Rules, Measuring Tapes. 
New York + Hoboken, N. J. 


Detroit * Chicago * St. Lovis 
San Francisco * Los Angeles * Montreal 


and luncheon Leave ore 


turn 5 pon. Round-trip distance, 100 
miles, 
This 


and histor ienl 


unusual 

The 
over the famous Gold Camp Road, con 
road bed of the old 
Colorado Springs-Cripple Creek Rail 


trip Is one oft 


interest. route 
structed on the 


road, whieh winds through tunnels and 
over the mountains to the mining camp 
of Cripple Creek and to Vietor. The 
Ciillette and 
Puss. 

The party taking this tour will en 
circle Pike’s Peak, and will have splen 
did views of the plains and the Sangre 
de Cristo Mountains to the South and 
West. 


return will be by wavy of 


Divide, thence down Ute 


Other Trips Available 


In addition to the foregoing guided 


trips, opportunities will be available 
for numerovs individual tours to places 


reached by 


of regional interest 
Pike’s Peak can be 


mobile on hy cow railroad. 


ot 
auto 
An incline 
railroad runs 
peak 

An interesting 


the east of the 


trip over 
s With many scenic attractions 
Devil's Head Mountain 
where the Pike National Forest main 


tains a lookout station. 


he made te 


Several good highwavs traverse the 
Pike National Forest. U.S. 24 


Colorado Springs through Sonth Park 


Pron 


to Buena Vista crosses the south end 
of the forest. U.S. 285 from Denver 
to Antero Junetion erosses the north 
ern portion At Lake Georee on UL S 


2) two side trips may be made: one 
to the Fleven-mile Canvon recreational 
area and reservoir, a 


Water storage 


area for Denver: and the other up 
Farrvall Creek to Jefferson. 

The silvieulturist and forest manages 
Will find the Fraser Experimental Por 
It is near Fra 


high eountry on the 


est of unusual interest 
ser, Colo. im the 


Arapaho National Forest west of Den 


ver. From Fraser, the trip may be con 
tinued to Grand Lake and across the 
Trail Ridge Road into famous Rocky 
Mountain National Park, trom whieh 
one may return south to Denver on 


north to Fort Collins, site of Colorado 


A & M College Sehool ot Forestry and 


Range Management and headquarter 
for the Rocky Mountain Forest and 
Range Experiment Station 

These suggested individual trips de 
not exhaust the number available. Many 
shorter sight-seeing tours monn he taker 
in t! viemity of Colorado Springs, 


and representatives of local agencies 


will be on haved te assist those cesirme 


then 
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Transportation 


colorado Sprimgs is easily accessible 


by airlines, railroads, and highways. 


The airlines are Braniff, Continental, 
and Monarch. 

The railroads are Rock 
Island and Pacifie; Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe; Denver, Rio Grande & 
Western: Southern 
(Burlington); and Pacitie. 

Three U.S. Highways pass through 
the eitv--U. S. S5-S7, north and south; 
and U.S. 24, east and west. 


Chicago, 


Colorado and 
Missouri 


Hotel Reservations 


special committee wall 


handle 


Society 
requests for hotel reservations, 
filled in the 
This committee cannot be re- 


which will be order re- 
ceived, 
sponsible for failure to obtain rooms 


by those making reservations direct 
with hotels. 

The reservation Coupon Is for your 
convenience in requesting hotel rooms. 
Please send your request to the com 
mittee to avoid delay and confusion. 
Room assignments will be made 
promptly, and you will receive a con- 
Any 


reservation 


in two weeks or less. 
make a 
without tearing a page from the Jour- 


firmation 
one desiring to 
NAL may do so simply by supplying 


the necessary information in a letter 
addressed to the committee. 

The Antlers Hotel is the headquar 
ters for the meeting. But 


Antlers cannot accommodate evervone, 


since the 


other hotels and motels in the city will 
cooperate in housing members. 
There follows a list of hotels avail 
able for this meeting and their daily 
rates. All 
within five 
the City Anditorium where most of the 
sessions will be held. All rates listed 
are European plan (without meals). 


exeept the Broadmoor are 


minutes’ walking time of 


In addition there are numerous good 


motels and tourist lodges within two 
to five miles of City Auditorium. Those 
who will have their own automobile 


motels 


these 


quite convenient and somewhat less ex 


transportation will find 
pensive than the citv hotels 


Hotels 


All hotels listed are within five min 


utes’ walking time of Citv Auditorium, 


except the Broadmoor, which is Hy, 


miles. Daily room rates with bath (Eu 
ropean plan, without meals) are shown. 

Antlers Tlotel, Cas Pikes 
Peak Avennes, the headquarters hotel 


for the meeting. Single 


‘nde and 


$7 to 
£9, Double and twin-bed rooms, $9 to 
#12 to $20, 


Alta Vista Hotel, 118 


$11. Suites, 


North Cas 


i i | 
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PRODUCTION 1,000,000 FT. 


MORRIS, N. 


lock and pine 4 
Chain Saw. 


handles better. 
there is no 


ts 
: on Harris cu 
Winst 11 the 


t 

He says tha 

j r inc 
ts instantly, is faste : 
What's more, 


comparison in figur 


hard maple, 
time with h 


beech, 
is Homelite 
lite always 
utting and 
e claims that 
ing costs of 
make saws he 


a Home 


operating or repairs W 
has used. 
1,000,000 ft. with 1 


is only repairs i 


switch and 
her than worn © 


HOMELITE 
One Man 
CHAIN SAW 


When you're cutting wood all the time 
you need a saw that’s on the job all the 
time. Time out for repairs runs up your 
operating costs and runs down your 
production and profits. 

That’s why it pays to pay more for a 


every type cut, a Homelite is more 
rugged, more dependable, less trouble- 
some on the job. Built and backed by a 
company that is famous for its light- 
weight, high powered gasoline-engine- 
driven units, a Homelite is the best saw 


Homelite and get more for your money. 
Not only faster and easier to handle on 


a 


CORPORATION 


4107 RIVERDALE AVENUE + PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


you could possibly buy —- the best in- 
vestment you could possibly make. 


Manufacturers of Homelite 


Corryable Pumps + Generators 


Blowers + Chain Saws ee 


= 
> 
=< 


Canadian Distributors: Terry Machinery Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver, Quebec. 


4 
¢ 
— 
. * A 
/ 
| | 
4 
> 
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Hotel Reservations Committee, 


Society of American Foresters 


¢/o Chamber of Commerce, 


Colorado Spring :, Colorado 


Please make a reservation for the following room accommodations for 


arrival on September 


I understand that accommodations will be provided at the daily rate 


specified, if available; 


Single room 


Double hed 


room 


a.m. 
pam. Departure date, September 


otherwise the next nearest rate will apply. 


with bath. Rate # 


Twin-bed room with 


with bath. Rate 4 


bath. Rate $ 


Suite (parlor, twin-bed room, and bath). Rate 4 


Other (specity 


First choice hotel 


Second choice hotel 


Motel or tourist court 


ninodations desired) 


(specity 


Rate 


accommodations desired ) 


Rate 


The above room accommodations are requested for the tollowing per 


ons, in addition to myself. (Print or type names and addresses legibly.) 


Street address 


City, zone, state 
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cade Avenue. Single rooms, #4 to $6. 
Double and twin-bed rooms, $6 to $9, 

Broadmoor Hotel (44% miles to City 
Auditorium). Single rooms, $10. Dou 
ble and twin-bed rooms, $15. 

Acacia Hotel, 104 East Platte Ave 
nue. Single rooms, $4.50 to $6. Dou 
ble and twin-bed rooms, $7 to $9. 

The Alamo Hotel, 126 South Tejon 
Street. Single rooms, #4 to $6. Double 
and twin-bed rooms, $6 to $14. 

Joyce Hotel, 10 South Weber Street. 
Single rooms, $6. Double rooms, $8. 
Twin-bed rooms, $10 to $12. Double 


rooms with connecting bath, $5 and $6 


Motels and Tourist Courts 


The Hotel Reservations Committee 
has listed 60 motels and tourist courts 
in’ Colorado Springs and Manitou 
Springs, all within two to five miles 
of Citw Auditorium. 

Daily rates range from $3.50 to $10 
for one or two persons; $5 to $15 for 
three or four persons; and $8.50 to 
$20 for four to six persons, 

Members, who request reservations 
from tourist courts, will receive, with 
their confirmation of the reservation, 
a notice to send an advanee pavinent 
for one day. This is necessary to hold 


the reservation. 


Program Committee 


The chairman of the committee in 


charge of the program for the meeting 
is J. V. K. Wagar, School of Forestry 
and Range Management, Colorado 
A & M College, Ft. Collins, Colo 

The other members of the committee 
are David H. Cantield, T. J. Fillas, 
W. MeGinnies, and Harry R, 
Woodward, 


Arrangements Committee 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Arrangements is) Ravinond Phil 
lips, S. Forest Service, Colorado 
Springs, Colo, 

Assisting Mr. Phillips and heading 
uy? pecial task committees are the 
following 

Information and Publicitu. 
Hessel 

Registration, Bo. MeKennan. 

Reception and Weleome, David S 
Nordwall 

Society Dinner, Henry M. Shank. 

Chuck Wagon Dinner. Ralph R 
Hill. 

Hots eservations, Elmer Ro Miller 

Clinton Wasser, 

Projection and tmplifuing. David 
Cantield, 

Vevting Rooms, Jacob Roeser, 

Trips, Everett Lee 

Ladies’ Activitees, Mrs. RO BE. Phil 
lips. 
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CHEMICAL BRUSH CONTROL 
IMPROVES LOGGING ROADS 


DOW brush killers solve problem of low visibility along forest 


roadways. switchbacks, access roads and communication lines 


Chemical spraying gives better results than mechanical 
methods in keeping brush back to give full road width 
and adequate visibility. Esteron® Brush Killer and 
Esteron® 245 do a good job of controlling brush and 
trees along switehback roads, logging roads, access roads 
and communication lines—and lessen the need for slash- 
ing and bulldozing. 

Esteron Brush Killer and Esteron 245 have proved their 
worth in) year-around basal bark spraying frill 
appheation to control weed trees. Esteron 245 is especially 


effective on hardwoods. Esteron Brush Killer is a mixture 


you can depend on DON 


of low-volatility propylene glycol butyl ether esters of 
both 2.4-D and 2.4.5-T-— while Esteron 245 contains the 
same type esters of 2.4,5-T only. Both products are also 
useful for spraying cut stumps and stubs to prevent 
resprouting, 

Lumber company superintendents and foresters are 
invited to write for detailed information on the use of 
Dow’s hard-hitting brush killers for easier maintenance 
of forest roadways and for timber stand improvement, 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY. Agricultural Chemical 
Department, Midland, Michigan, 


IGRICULTUR AL CHEMICALS 


| 
' 
— 
\ 


One-Stop 


FORESTRY 
SUPPLY 
SERVICE 


New illustrated catalog contains hun- 
dreds of practical items to help you in 
your work. Satisfied customers all over 
America. 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
NEW 1953 CATALOG 


FORESTRY 


SUPPLIERS 


INCORPORATE DO 


132 Raymond Road—Battlefield Station 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


Northern Rocky Mountain 
Section Elects Officers 


Phe following offi were elected 

the Northern Rocky Mountain See 
tion, S.ALF.. for the vear which began 
May 1 

W.. Hodge, chairman. Tree Farm 


ers, Irie South Third 


West, Mis 


oula, Montana 
C.D. Leaphart, vice chairman. Di 
vision of Forest Pathology, Federal 


Building, Montana 


Missoula, 


Jack Selimautz, secretary-treas 
urer. Northern Rocky Mountain For 
est and Range Experiment Station, 
Missoula, Montana 

EES 


Central Rocky Mountain 
Section Meeting 

The Central Rocky Mountain 
tion was host to the Couneil at a din 
meeting held May the Al 

Hotel, Denver, Colo. Dr. Noel 

D. Wyeant, chairman of the Section, 


Sev 


nev wa 


presided members and 
yvuests attended. 

J. Vo K. Wagar outlined the pro 
vram for the national S.A.F. meeting 


in Colorado Springs next September 


ai’ Advanced engineering and precision manufacturing tech- 
niques have earned world-wide acclaim for LEUPOLD 
Engineered instruments since 1907. Exclusive LEUPOLD 


‘ features and dependable 


LEUPOLD accuracy are your 


assurance of time-saving, trouble-free service under all 


working conditions. 


LEUPOLD ABNEY LEVEL 


Topographic mapping, checking road 
grades measuring tree heights and 
general leveling work are all accom 
lished quickly and 
accurately with 
the Leupold AB- 
NEY LEVEL. 


Exclusive LEUPOLD ce 
Ids 2 ile 


sign holds 2 t i ! 1 
teady for immediate use without ren 
at th tra Sav t 
t ible all jot 
Bubble magnif ts inte 

et tract f 
carrying n ef it wh ti 
ment 1 Overall 1 th ¢ 
i we with belt 
| ible: 4 t, topograpt 
i legree mid chair 
MODEL A (Choice of any sles) $27.50 
MODEL B (Choe of any il $30.00 


LEUPOLD & STEVENS 


INSTRUMENTS, INC. 


4445 WN. E. Glisan Street, Portiend 13, Oregon 


LEUPOLD HAND LEVEL 


Precision engineered for all preliminary 
leveling work. Exclusive LEUPOLD 
bubble magnifier adjusts internally to 
user's eye...lessens eyestrain and per- 
mits faster and more accurate readings, 
Overall length 5.14 Comes in saddle 
leather case with belt loop $11.70 

ALL MAKES OF LEVELS, COMPASSES AND 

SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS REPAIRED. 


[ar YOUR INSTRUMENT DEALER OR USE THis | 
MAIL ORDER COUPON 
check or rder for | 
$ Please send the | 
| LEUPOLD Level checked below. (me €. 


money 


| Encl sed 8s 


ABNEY LEVEL, Model A $27.50 
| ABNEY LEVEL, Model B $30.00 
| with the following scales | 
" HAND LEVEL $11.70 

Send literature on Levels [| Compasses 
Name — — | 
Address 
City Zone Stat 
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14-17. 


the arrangements 


Ravmond BE. Phillips explained 
the 


being made for 
meeting, including field trips. 

A discussion of Society affairs was 
led by Henry Clepper, executive secre- 
tarv, following which George L. Drake, 


on sustained-vield| management, 


president of the Society, gave an 


dress 


followed by color motion pictures of 
the 1952 forest festival at Shelton, 
Wash. 

New Section officers elected for the 
commg vears are: 


Chairman, Jacob Roeser, Jr. Ul 
Forest Service, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Vice Theodore Fillas, 
109] Madison Street, Denver 
10, Colo. 


chairman, 


South 


Lowell Hl. Russell, 
Street, Lakewood, Colo 
By the 


present at meeting, 


Secretary, 260 
vote of Section members 
this the Section 
the executive committee to 
1255, 


not 


authorized 
protest against passage of PLR, 
the bill, as 
heing in the publie interest. 


so-called stockmen’s 


In order to carry the report ot 
the Couneil meeting and the pro 
gram meeting in 
this to 
postpone publication of a num 
ber of Society Affairs items 


for the annual 


Issue, if Was necessary 


Allegheny Summer Meeting 
The the Al 


legheny Seetion will be held on August 


summer meeting of 
Pennsvivania, 
Headquarters of the meeting will be 
the Blue Jay the Depart 
ment of Forestry, Pennsvivania State 
College. This located near 
Marienville. PHlalf-day field trips will 
he made on August 7 Ih the Allegheny 
National the 
the Armstrong Forest Company, and 
on August 8 in the Cook State Forest, 

Members 


northwestern 
Camp of 


is 


Forest and in forest of 


from other 


Sections are 
mvited and mav be attraeted by the 
low cost of the faerlities provided 
by State College. It is planning eve 
ning meals for August 6 and 7, break 
fasts for August 7 and and lunch 
for August 7. For those meals and 
lodgings for two nights the eost will 


he only So 00 per oman, llowever, 


other should 
Professor Maurice K. Goddard. 


members from Sections 
notity 
Department oof Forestry, Pennsyl 
State College 


by July 20 if thev plan to attend, 


Vania College, State 
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Nominations George L. Drake, Wash. Eligible for Automatic Advancement 
Paul M. Dunn, Chile PENNSYLVANIA Starm Corl 


Received Leo A. Isaae, Ore. 


Bowman, ¢ Krewson, ¢ 
> ‘ Dambly, A Lowry, G. 1 
On the day this issue went to press R. E. MeArdle, D. “ Greet, W. J Mitterling. N 
. Elwood B. Moore, N. J. Graham, J D Schrey, F. J, 
the following nominations had heen re Horsmon. M Schuler, W 
R. R. Reynolds, Ark, Hoyer, G. F, Sheble, | E 
For President: W alter J. Damtott. chumacher, ‘emp, G. R. Shunk, B. H 
Canton, (Council member, 1944 4 Hansen, Minn, {filiate Grade 
1947.) La. Somes, H, A., Forestry Aid. N. E. Forest |} x} 
L. Demmon, Asheville, or see page 458, Jun 


(Vice president, 1952-1953.) eects 
Gordon Marekworth. Seattle, Appalachian Section 
Wash. (Council member, 1950 1953.) wien 


For the Council:W. Haminerle, Announcement of Students Eligible for Automatic Advance) 
New Orleans, La. Applicants Deke UNIVERSITY 


ent 


K. F. Heacox, Tacoma, Wash. \ppleants for admission, advancement, or Markley, J, H Winters, E. J 

Hanson, Missoula, Mont. hip NORTH CAROLINA STATE CoLLEak 
ore In the office during ‘ 

I) Hess, CGettvsbure, Pa. month of May are listed below Bean, Keiling, R. 

» \etion regarding the eligibility of Corbett, K. M Noble, M 

R. Vance Miles, Pusealoosa, Ala plicants will be taken by the Council ax of Crutchfield. D. Webb, 

Cinle ) August 1 1953 Any communieations fran Derro, J. J. Wheless, J H, 

ralen Pike, Duluth, nn, 


oting members relating to the membership 
Carl A. Rishell, W ashineton, D.C. , igibility of any of these applicants should Member Grade 
John W. Squires, Jackson, Miss. received in the Society ofties prior to that CGiustafson, R. O Forester, W Va Pulp and 


Paper Co (reorgetown Ss. Univ of 
Mich B.S.F., 1937 M.F., 1938 Kein 
Statement 


Stevens, East Lansing, Mich. 
J. Herbert Stone, Portland, Ore 


Allegheny Section 


Student Grade Heberling, Ro Forester, Spartan 
Charles L. Tebbe, Philadelphia, Pa. burg, S. Pa, State, 1925. Re 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE instatement 


R Westveld, Columbia, Mo. 


Greth, J. W. Muench, J x. Forest 
‘ O79 1074 Ssurance Society of the ins il 
(¢ ouneil mie mber, 1952-1953.) A. 4 R ¢ N. C. State, B.S.F., 1941. (Junior 
Kdwin lesehuegel, Norris, 1943) 
Tenn Junior Grade (filiate Grade 
Chalfant. C, D.. Con Forester, Gibsonia Pa 
Fay Fellow: HH. Cook, Mass. Pau. State, 1941 Jacobs, 1 Forester, USFS Pisgah 
Charles R Cowan, Wash. — 102 N Penth St \llentown Forest, ¢ Univ. of Conn B.8.., For 
it BST 


THE EAGLE Ftat-JaKk 


EAGLE Tree MARKING GUNS 
use EA NEW SAFETY FILLER CAN 


for QUICK, CLEAN, EASY MARKING 


~ 


Designed 
for 
POWER SAWS and TOOLS 

The new Eagle Flat Jak is Under 


writers’ Approved for outdoor use. It 


mount Of paing 
Non-clogging 

threads —detaqhabl 
Drass pump plunger 


uick cleanir 


isa low, squat filler can ideal for forest 


service. Automatic shut-off valve elim 


inates spilling and splashing 


valve rele EXCESSIVE pressure. Gas 


line tlows by gravity through bra 


special 


swing around pouring spout when 


bering jot c the 


Eagle Super #66. A pre 


cision pump marking 


valve cross-bar ts pressed against tank 


mouth. Two sizes: 1', and 2', gallon 


Capac ity 


Order from your supply dealer 
or write for further information. 


Eagle products are olso available in Conado 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY Wellsburg, West Vo. 


These oder bagle Tree Marking Guns > 
perate easily. A thumb pressure 2 
on the pump trigger discharges the paint 4 
2 rectly to the tree t¢ marked good {| 
spot tar teet. Paint sprays treely | 
readil ontrolled lye 4 
VES machine cut ¢ A, 
— A O itt) 2; { j 
COMPLETE LANE 


REFORESTATOR 


Mechanical Tree Planter 


Manufactured by 
L. W. MERIAM CO. 
Elsie, Michigan 


POWER! Full 4 
brake horsepower 
McCulloch saws 
are rated 
exclusively by 
accurate 
dynamometer 


LIGHT WEIGHT! 
Only 30 pounds, 
complete with 
14-inch blade 

and chain 


BALANCED! 
Center balanced 
for easy use in 
all positions— 
bucking, felling, 
and limbing 


ANGLE 
CUTTING! 
Cuts full power 
in all positions, 
all angles, 
without any 
adjustments. 


Central Rocky Mountain Section 


Junior Grade 


or Automatic Advancement 


COLLEGE 


Central States Section 


Ntudent Grade 


The slick, 
quick tool for 
one-man woodcutting 


McCulloch Motors presents the powerful, 
smooth Model 4-30 gasoline-powered 
chain saw. It is a professional-quality saw, 
with exclusive McCulloch features for 


fast, all-day sawing in timber up to five 
feet in diameter 
Manufactured and guaranteed by the 
world’s largest builders of power chain 
saws; sold and serviced by factory author- 
ized dealers throughout U.S. and Canada 
Costs only $255.00 f.0o.b. Los Angeles 


© Some other features — Special McCulloch 
high-speed Sabertooth chain ...chrome 
plated saber steel blade chrome-plated 
cylinder wall... automatic clutch... kick- 
proof, automatic-rewind starter... built-in 
oiler... positive chain tension control 
grouped engine controls, including start- 
ing primer; no choking required 


SOUTH’S OLDEST AND LARGEST 
CHAIN SAW DISTRIBUTOR 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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MICHIGAN STATE COLLBOB 


Armstrong, H. G Leist, E. J 
Drury, H Marty, R. J 
Phillips, E. C 


Sehoener, R. J 
Schoonover N 
Stone, R. N 
Karsten A Toth, L 
Kent 4 Young 
IVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Wardner 


W rig 


Columbia River Section 
Student Grade 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


(runter ! 


ind Mgmt., 


idrancement 


Grade 
Norton kK Asst to Sales Mer Wood 
Products Co., Portland, Ore Oregon State 
tS (Forest, Products), 1951, 
Gulf States Section 
Junior Grade 


Valentine, W a. Forestry Comm., Baton 
Rouge, La State, BSF 1937. Re 
iInstatement 

Students Eligible tor Automatic Advancement 

LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 

Bryant, R. Mizell, 

Ensminger, A. B. O'Neal 

Hastings, KB. F Ward, ¢ 

Kitt, P. D Wriglh 

Affiliate Grade 
Kirt Lbr. Corp 


LS Forestry). 


Jr. Foreste Kirby Lbr. Corp., 
Houston, Texas; Okla. A & M B (For 
estry 5 
Hubbard Forest Tech., Int. Paper Co., 
Coushatt Ark. A & M., B.S (For 
strv) 
Inland Empire Section 
Student Grade 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 


Lynch, J. Taynton, R 


Junior Grade 


Ntudents Eligible for Automatic Advancement 
UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 


Bay, R. R. 
sonnett, H 
Estes 
E.stheimer, 
Gleaves, W. - Steffenson 
Jaquish, Walker, A, 


Member Grade 


Arneson, I. Forest Engr. Potlatch Forests, 
Ine Lewiston Idaho Univ of Idaho, 
B.S.F., 1947. (Junior, 1947) 
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Sndereon. J. Hamerski, F. D 
a! Mosher, H. I mu, A. B 
it tug R. | Phillips, J. F 
Die UNIVERSITY 
leizes, D. W Radich, G. J 
Rn. G Sharer, DOR Lenox, J. T Troskey, F. 'T 
hener ied Percival, D. J. 
Phelps, R. ¢ 
Junior Grade 
: Coughlan, B, M. 
Fields, J. F.. Forester, Bur. of 
Roseburg, Ore.; Mont. State, B.S.F., 1951. 
Kirnah A Sales, Heidner and Co., i 
Portland, Ore Pa. State, 1937 
Mitchell, RO W Choker Setter, Weverhaeuser 
West, J. E., Forester, Bur. of Land Mgmt. 
a n saw Roseburg, Ore; Univ, of Mass, B.S.F 
Baker, R. J Larson, J. 1 
{ brown, D. J Naish, R. A 
4 A Chapman, D. W Keed G. | 
| ™ Dobyns, W. 1 Steers, I. A 
: 
> 
A 
» 
| 
y 
VOE 
; S 
AND ASSOCIATES 


filiate Grade Puget Sound Section 


Hunter, R. D., Fire Control Aid, Coville Natl Junior Grade YOU CAN DEPEND ON . Ps 
Forest, Spokane, Was Wash. State. B.S d 


Junior Grade 


rible for Automatic Advancement 


1 AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE Haves. PI Simmons I) \ 


PAH STATE 


Cachrane, J. 8 Smith, W. E 
Gara, I 


Orr, PLOW Swanson, 
Pitvler, 1) W 


Kentucky-Tennessee Section 


Junior Grade Southeastern Section 


Junior Grade 


Buller, G. B., Forestry Spec S.C.S., Cooke 
ville, Tenn Univ. of Conn B.S. (For Byers. D. V Inspector, Southern Pine Ir 
estry), 1952 spection Bureau, New Orleans, La Mont 
State Duke Univ M.S 
New England Section 1951 
Van Cleave, A. Forester, St. Regis Paper Fk 
Student Grade \n Lb FRIENI 
UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS to foresters ton 
Students for Automatic Advancement 
Doe, A. P Nason, B. W. 


Greenberg. ALABAMA POLYTRCHUNIE INSTITUTE 
mreenberg. 


the reliability of PACIFIC 


Junior Grade Crain Smith “Pacolized” Hose is) known 

Students Eligible for Automatic Advancement CON. wherever there is need for 

Bennett, D. Phelon, R. F supply equipment... in 
Getehell Simpson Hill Hod Snarkman. E. K buildings, warehouses, small 


Lawyer, 


Penoyar, W. E. Communities, 


Affiliate Grade isolated indus 
Creech, G. L Sevmour, Ho kK 
Leeman, K. K., U.8.A.F.; Univ. of N. trial plants and 
BS Forestry), 1951 Johnston, I Vining, J. ¢ fre-fighting on 
Leonardi, A Wainright. kK. 
New York Section ol < 
chult J = 
Junior Grade state, private on Ge. 
Students Eligible for Automatic Advancement co pe PAlIVE 
Wack W Forest Supy Southern Resir Agencies. 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK and Chemical Co... Glen Saint Mary, Fla 


Carey 
Deurissin, A. F, Sel Junior Grade “Pacolized” hose ts perma 
upillas, Suters ‘ 
Paul, T. J., Head Chainman, W. H, Fair, Lo nently mildew. proof 
Northern California Section Angeles, Calif Utah State Agric, College 
1951 rot) resistant insures 
Junior Grade ] / 
Southwestern Section le. made from 
Goddard, DO Forest Trainee alif. Dav ‘line’ {lax fibers less 
of Forestry, Santa Rosa, Calif owa State, Junior Grade : ; ae 
BSF. 1949 leakage; the most flexible 
Smith Ht ‘ sner of Tree Service, Car kK Forester I SF Sprit 
mel Cafif.: Us f Wash.. B.S.F., 1949 ille, A M State Coll B.S.. (For hose of its 
este Ya Mot Keinstat 
easlie) 
Students Eligible futoma firancement ment | 
Severtsor Asst. R USFS. Alpi 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA t H Re: lo pac k and 
Ari Mont. State, 19 fold 
Sore... unpotds 
Agrons, B. Z Kyer, G 
v. Lavender r Grad quickly without 
Bourgeois, P. A Ma ‘. Liedman, L., Forester, U.S.F.S.. Sprir ile 
n, M.F.. 193¢ Reinstatement weight... eas) 
~ Ses Upper Mississippi Valley Section fo carry 
Junior Grade 
t Foreste Minn. Forest 
nsen. J lramme M I ner Mi of Mint 
‘ , G50 - 
diameter im multiples of 
Me (rrade Students Eligible for Automati 
foot standard le neths. Also 
Calif.: Univ. of Calif.. B.S.F.. 1923; Univ available: “Pacolized” COT 
MS Reinstatement Smith, B Szymeczek, F, O 
PON rubber-lined and other 
{filiate G \ st N so 
A heht weieht hose. PACIFIC 
Forest Reger. Placer Shaw 1 
Calit PUMPERS and accessories 


Member Grade offer a full line of perfected 
Ozark Section : | 
June srade structor isbon ligt School Lisheor 
Dakota: Univ. of Idaho, B.S.F., 194 high performance. for 
Monett, M BSI nior, 104 information 


Poreign 


Corresponding 


PACIFIC Supply Co 


FIRE EQUIPMEMT DIVISION 


SEATTLE 1, WASHINGTON 


| JUI y 1953 
Students Eligible tor Automatic Advances 
or 
+ 
4 
d 
+f 
ats 
4 
be 
| 
Students F ible for Autamati fdrancement 
ITNIVERSITY lisse ni oat an \ R Director of Forest Ny 
Beck, P. T Hankins, R. 17 Zealand Forest Service, Wellington, New 
DeMoor. J. F Overt Zealand Anckland Univ 1919 
i I ] Schore Premrasam Government Off Koval ‘ 
Greer J W ~ t} Forest Lbept Thailand ty of 
Grisham. E. W. Miecl 1952 1953 
= i! 


8 Forest Service Employees Get Agriculture Dept. Awards 


Dr. S. R. Gevorkiantz, JOURNAL oF 
FORESTRY associate editor, and seven 
other members of the Forest Service 
were given superior service awards 
at a Department of Agriculture cere 
mony in Washington, Mav 13. 

Senator George Aiken of Vermont 
Was principal speaker, and the awards 
were presented by Secretary of Agri 
culture Ezra Taft Benson 

Dr. Gevorkiantz, of the Lake States 
Forest Experiment Station, was hon 
ored “for valuable contributions te 
forestry in appheation of statistieal 
methods to research problems, pre 
dieting forest growth, developing eam 
posite volume tables, and forest meas 
trement generally, always stressing 
techniques 

The other Forest Service employees 
honored were: 

Ramiro Agosto Ruiz, [a Mina Sta 
tion, Palmer, for bilingual 


education work, and for administra 


tion of the Caribbean National For 
est’s maintenance activities. 

John 8S. Bowen, Pacific Northwest 
Region, for work in accident preven- 
tion in that region, 

Clyde W. Doran, Rocky Mountain 
Forest and Range Experiment Sta 
tion, for researeh in range reseeding 
and noxious plant eontrol 

Robert P. A. Johnson, Forest Prod 
uets Laboratory, for leadership in the 
proper and effective utilization of 
wood, 

William P. Kramer, Administrative 
Manage ment and Information, tor de 
velopments in administrative man 
agement, 

Jose Guadalupe Martinez, (arson 
National Forest, for reseue of a child 
from the Red River. 

Douglas C. Morrison, Jr., Sitgzreaves 
National Forest, for organizing the 
resene of several hundred elk hunters 
trapped by deep snow in the forest. 


Golden Anniversary of Forestry Training at M.S.C. 


Two hundred fifty persons gathered 
on the East Lansing campus of Michi 
van State College May 22 and 253 to 
mark a half century of professional 


forestry tramimnge at that institution 


At a morning meeting of the For 
estry Alumni Association, Ovid A. Al 
derman (elass of 1920), state forester 
of Ohio, was elected president, sueceed 


ing Durward Robson (class of 19253), 


«© 
~ 


Forestry News 


chiet of the Field Administration Divi 
sion, Michigan Department of Conser 
Vation 

A buffet luncheon was served in the 
Forestry Cabin, setting of many fond 
school memories for alumni, and was 
followed by an afternoon general meet 
ing under the chairmanship of T. D. 
Stevens, head of the Department ot 
Forestry. Clifford M. Hardin, dean 
designate of the Sehool of Agriculture 
weleomed the group and James HH. 
Denison, administrative assistant to 
President John A. Hannah, 
discussed that institution’s current de 
velopment and future) plans. Dean 
(ieorge A. Garratt (elass of 1920) of 
the School ot Forestry, Yale Univer 
sity, spoke on the fields of education 
and research in forestry and Paul A 
Herbert, director of the M.S.C. Divi 
sion of Conservation, told of the his 
tory and present developments in for 
estry training at the school, together 
with plans for future progress, 

(ieorge TL. Collingwood (class of 
1911) of the Library of Congress, 
Washington, presided as toastmaster at 
the evening banquet which was well 
attended by alumni, their families, 
faculty members, and friends of for 
estry. 

(i. Mennen Williams, Governor of 
Michigan, addressed the group, speak 
ing of the state’s vital interest in its 
natural resources. Earl W. Tinker 
(elass of 1913), American Pulp and 
Paper Association, New York, stressed 
the recognition of forestry training by 
industry as preparing men for a vital 
field of endeavor. 

C. M. Granger, retired assistant 
chief of the Forest Service, represent 
ed the elass of 1907. S. T. Dana, dean 
emeritus, and Stanley G. Fontanna, 
dean, both of the Sehool of Natural 
Resources of the University of Michi 
gan, were in attendance, 

Saturday, May 23, was devoted to 
fie:l trips to forestry properties and 
Various features of the department’s 
and school’s establishments. 

Forestry at Michigan State College 
followed the pattern of gradual evoln- 
tion typical of most new things. It 
Was first offered as a distinet, one-term 
course in TS86.) In 1895 it was a re 
quired) three-hour course for sopho 
mores in agriculture during the sum- 


—€ Home of the Department of For 


estry at Michigan State College. 


if 
uf 
~ 
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mer term. It reached the status of a 


separate curriculum, by direction of 
the State Board of Agriculture, in 
1902, and was approved at the end of 
that 


college catalog, with KE. 


vear and included in the 
Bogue ap 
pointed protessor of forestry. 

since that early 
start, has M.S.C. It 
both in intensity and in diversity of 


1950, a 


Forestry training, 
grown at 
coverage, and finally, in reor 
ganization of curricula took place with 
Division of Con 
within the School of Agri 
culture. Panl A. Herbert is director of 
this division, having served since 1930 


the creation of a new 


servation 


as head of the forestry department. 
Within the division there are 
the Department of For 


Stevens; the 


now four 
departments; 
estry, headed by T. D 
Department of Fisheries and Wildlife, 
headed by P. 1. Tack; the Department 
of Land and Water 
headed by Frank Sugyitt; and the De 
Products, 


Conservation, 


partment of Forest headed 
by A. J. Panshin. 

Under this reorganization the 
Department of Forestry 
only department of the division offer- 
ing a professional degree forestry 


new 


becomes the 


immediate eligibility for Junior 


S.A.F. by 


and 
Membership the 


ntes, Various COLPSOs, previously han 


dled by the Department of Forestry, 
have been assigned to the other depart 
division, Under 


ments of the new 


graduate work in each ot the four 


options of the division is 
sharpened in the field of specialization 
of the student. 
The Division of Conservation in the 
current school vear has an enrollment 
ot 390, of 


partment of Forestry. 


whom 125 are in the De 
Twelve hundred foresters during the 
have received 
State 


past 50) vears degrees 


from Michigan College, 


U of Michigan to Mark 50 Years 
of Forestry Training 


Alumni of the School of Natural 
Resources 
School of Forestry and Conservation, 
and the Department of 
the College ot 


the Arts, will gather at Ann Arbor on 


and its 


Forestry ot 
Literature, Science and 


October 1, 2, and 3 of this vear to cele 
brate the fiftieth anniversary of pro 
forestry and 
fields at the 


fessional instruction in 


allied 


University. 


natural resource 


Among the events scheduled are a 


meeting of the Michigan Foresters’ As 


theretore 


predecessors, the 


sociation on Thursday atternoon, 
vatherimg 


Michigan 


evening, a 


Informal 
faculty the 
Thursday 


tober an 
alumni and 
Union tormal 
convocation, Friday morning; a piente 
lunch at Saginaw 
trips througa Saginaw Forest, Stineh 
field Woods and the Wood Technology 
Laboratory, Friday 
for the ladies at the Michigan League 
Friday afternoon; and a banquet Fri 
Saturday 
be given over to more field trips, and 


Forest tollowed by 


alternoon:s tea 


day evening. morning wall 
in the afternoon the alumni will wateh 
the Michigan-Tulane football 

Honorary degrees will be conferred 


rane, 


at the convocation, which will be pre 
sided over by President Hatcher, The 
main address at the convocation will 
he delivered by Dr. R.. E. MeArdle, 
the UL S. Forest Service, and 


an alumnus of 


chief of 
the school. 


To comniemorate the oeeasion, there 
will be published a history of the ac 
in the teach 


ing oof forestry and allied natural re 


tivities of the university 
source subjects, Commencing with the 
first forestry instruetion by Professor 
Spalding in the academie vear 188] 
S2 and foilowing through the periods 
of professional instruction under Pro 
Roth and Dana 


fessor Filibert Deans 


FORESTER 


Seal-Tite 


DRIP-TORCH 


Proved superior 
in over 6 years 
of field service 


No Flash-back 
No fuel sicpping 
No air pump 
No pressure build-up 
No explosive vapors 
No pre-heating 
Instant operation 


SAFE e EFFICIENT 
RELIABLE e ECONOMICAL 


Burns Diesel Fuel or 
Stove Oil 
1% Gallon Capacity 
Weight loaded 16 pounds 


Approved for use by 
U. S. Forest Service 


U. &. Patent Ne. 2376076 


Write for descriptive folder and price list. 


WESTERN FIRE EQUIPMENT CO. 


69 Main St., SAN FRANCISCO, California 


with coulter and dise 


two spool 
can be 
power wagon 


Maintenance costs 


STOP THAT FIRE 


RANGER PAL JR. FIRE PLOW 


The Ranger Pal Junior fire plow is a hand or hydraulic lift middle buster 
Drawbar connection built of 1” cast steel T beam 
Has 16” couller roller bearing assembly with grease seal 
f 14” tempered steel middle vuster 
roots) One 16” harrow dise bearing assembly is mounted on each side end 
slightly behind the middle buster wing which turns the sod over and out 
Deptt f plowed line may be adjusted by either the presence or absence of 
weights attached on rear of plow 
jrawn by any piece of light equipment 
Built compact and sturdy for ease in handling and reduced 
Tested and proven by Louisiana Forestry Commission 
Made by makers of Ranger Pal Fire Piow 
Ikanger but adapted for lighter equipment 
$385.00 each, fob. shop 


Ranger Pal Fire Plow production price at $495.00 each fob. shep. 
Write for further details on beth plows. 


TWIN CITY WELDING & MACHINE SHOP 


301 Jonesboro Highway 
WEST MONROE 


mounted shead 
capable of cutting large underground 


5 foot earth line and 
Ford type tractor, jeep or 


Leaves a 


Not designed to supersede the 
Mass production price at 
Workmanship guaranteed 


LOUISIANA 
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and Fontanna The publeation wall 
also contain an account of aecompl 
ment the rious re 
ouree Copies of the histor 
pre nied to at the reuntor 
and will also be available to those he 


are not able te attend 


Allied 


Resources for the Future 
Plans December Conference 


Future. Ine. will 
Mid-Century 


Resources for the 


hold its 


COMCO 


Communications Systems 


with Gastomézed quality 


Proven thru the daily operation of thou- 
sands of COMCO transmitters and receivers 
giving reliable service under all operating 
conditions 


Conterenee in 


VHF-FM MOBILE PACKAGE 
A COMPLETE LINE OF 
TWO-WAY RADIO EQUIPMENT 

@VHF-FM mobile and base stations 
@ Remote control equipment & relay stations 
@ VHE-FM two-way aircraft equipment 
@ Acronautical ground station equipment 
@VHF-AM mobile unit for airport vehicles 
@ VHF antennas and other accessories 


For details contact your nearest COMCO dealer 


COMMAINICA TIONS COMPANY” INC 


CORAL GABLES FLORIDA 


Washington. December 2 to 4. under 
the chairmanship of Lewis W. Doug 
lus, it it inmmounced at an Apri 
meeting of the eouneil of sponsors ot 
the conterenes Ninety persons at 


‘ 
tended, representing business, agricul 


ture, eonservation, recreation 
and wildlite, scrence, ednenation, state 
and local government, and civic groups 

Ir R. G. Gustavson, chancellor of 


the University of Nebraska, was elected 
president of Resources for the Future, 
Hlorace M. Albright. president of 
the United States Potash 


was chosen chairman of the 


and 
Company, 
My 
Albright has been serving as president 


pending election of a full-time operat 


ing head. (Jotrnan or Forestry 
Mav, 1953 ) 

In addition te Mr. Douglas, whe 
chairman of the board of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York 


to the 
United Kingdom, the following officers 
Stein 
president oof the 


and former U.S 


were appormted 
kraus, Bridgeport 
Brass Co Lewis Web 
ster Jones, president of Rutgers Uni 
Karl T. 
nan of the corporation ot the Massa 
chusetts Institute ot 


vice chairman: 


versity, and Compton, chan 


Tes hnology. 


Sections of the conference will coy 


er! the general outlook for resources 


competing demands lor use ot land 


utilization of land resources, water re 


ouree problems, problems of nontuel 


minerals, getting the most out of energy 


resources, world supply, prob 


lems im research, 


ut 
titudes on resources development, and 


patterns of coope ration, 


Resources for the Future, Tne. wa 
established last vear as non-profit 
corporation by a commiuttee of 
who secepted an invitation tron the 
Ford Foundation to serve as anoad 
Visory group on resourees, and to assist 


Foundation 
and to 


the officer of the in plan 


ning program work in the 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


field of research and education tor re 
develop ent and conservation, 
The Ford 


Foundation has 
conduct the 


given a 
Mid 


grant te 


Century Conterence. 


Industry 


Full Time Forest Economist 
For N.L.M.A. 


Alf Zahil Nelson bas been appointed 
full time forest economist for the Na 
Lumber Manufacturers Asso 
Washington, D.C. 


Mr. Nelson, a native of Minneapolis, 


tional 


elation, 


has served as 


sultant to the 


a part time Torest con 


N.1..M.A. 


Keb 


since 


One tree won't make or 
company 
with aerial spraying it's 


every tree be covered 
CENTRAL 


ment 


YAKIMA, WASH. 
BOX 1364 


break a 
but in fighting timber insects 
important 


That kind of coverage is a product of ex- 


perience, careful planning and good equip- 
AIRCRAFT 


CENTRAL AIRCRAFT, INC. 


One tree...ora Million... 


lumber 


that it or not. 


worm. 


brings all Again, 


three to every forest 
Yes, we have sprayed single trees—believe 
And this month we have air- 
planes in Canada spraying millions of bal- 
sam fir, in the fight against spruce bud- 


they called on: 


job—large or small 


PHONE 4149 
CABLE: CENTAIR 
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ruary, 1950, making his home in New 

Ipswich, N. EL. Prior to that, he held 

positions with the Depart 

ment, the National Board 

and the U.S. 
Nelson 


estry 


Interior 

Resources 
Forest Service. 
Kor 
Land 
to 


resigned 


served as chief of the 


Division of the Bureau of 
Management from January, 


April 1949. When he 
that post to enter the private forestry 


from 


consulting field, he was cited for meri 
torious service by then Interior See 
retary Julius Krug. 

During the early days of World War 
Il, Nelson 
for the National Resources Board. Be 
fore that he held a 
with the U.S. 
back to 1929 
forest guard on the Lolo National For 
est in Montana. 

Nelson 
in forestry at the 
1931 and a 
1933. 
member ot Ni 


forestry 


served as forest economist 
number of 
Forest 


when he 


posts 
Service, dating 


started as a 


bachelor’s deoree 
Min 


nigster’s degree 


received a 
University. of 
nesota in 
at Yale in 
Ile is a 
honorary 
Xi, an 


Society of American Foresters, and the 


Sigma VP, 
fraternity, Sigma 


honorary scientifie society, the 


American Forestry Association, 


C. of C. Resources Policy 
The Chamber ot 
United States 


national 


Commerce of the 
its stand 
field 


has changed 
on some Issues in the 
of natural resources 
Policies affeeting federal lands and 
forestry, revised at the Chamber's 
recent annual meeting are: 
Payments in Lieu of Taxes. The 
old poliey said that payments should 
be based on valuation instead of 
The 


pavinents 


per 
eentage of return, 
that the 


comparable It 


new poliey 


should be 
amount to taxes oon 
similar privately held properties, and 
that 
substitute for pri 


expresses the view such pay 


ments are a poor 


vate ownership, 


Disposition of Federal Lands and 
Other Real Estate. This 


calling for an inventory ot 


new polley 
federal 
real estate is substantially the 
that 
ealling for 


except proviston in old poles 


more aceurate data on 


lands not recommended for private 
ownership Wits dropped 


Grazing Rights. This 


calling tor the handling of 


new poles 
crazing 
permits by statutory law, is the same 
as the old) poliey, except) for minor 
editorial revisions. 
Government Timber Sales. 
ealls for 


owned mature timber to be marketed 


This is 
a new poliey, It federally 
ona sound management basis through 
competitive bidding, open to firms of 
all sizes or by establishment of 
when 


adds 


her roads should be eonstrueted 


sustained vield) unit approved 


by publie hearing. It that tam 
by private capital wherever eeonomie 


illy feasible, or, where not feasible, 
by federal appropriation to be repaid 
by private 


eut. 


Operators as stimpagwe ts 


Cummings Joins 
Consulting Firm 

The Mason, 
rard, consultants of Portland, 
that Lyle A. 
Cummings has joined the firm as a 
partner. 


firm of Bruce and Gi 
forest 


Oregon, has announced 


543 


lege of Forestry, has been named tech 
nical director of the Institute of Forest 
Products. 
the activities of the 


This change will tacilitate 
Institute but will 
in no way change its past policies, for 
it will still operate under the Forest 
Products Commission and as a part of 
the Denartment of Conservation and 
This 


sary because of the limited funds pro 


Development. nvetion Was neces 
vided in the budget by the state legis 
lature, 

The Institute will continue the work 
and during the sum 
work 
small sawnulls, 


on the market 
pre luets, 


now progress, 


months will concentrate on 
with the 


on chemieal debarking, 


mer 
operators ot 
woodland and 


ing oof tarm 


a study of lox and trnuek weighing de 


Vices, 


FOREST METEOROLOCIST 


Fire Danger Rating . . . Weather Instruments 
Sales and Service . . . Weather Modification 
Research Forecasts and Advisories 


J. B. “Ben” MELIN 


2806 32nd Ave. S. Seattle 44, Wash. 
Telephone RA inier 0356 


SILVA COMPASS 


Simpler — More Accurate 
Recommended by foresters for cruis- 


ing. Easier to use, faster, positive. : 
Direct course readings. Write for 
free literature and instructions. 


RANGER 
SILVA, INC., Dept. J, LaPorte, ind. Pe MODEL 


Education 


Institute of Forest Products Now 
Administered by U. of Wash. 

The Forest Products Commission of 
the State of Washington 
that, effective May 15, 1953, the tech 
nical administration of the Institute of 


Forest Products was transferred to the 


College of Forestry of the University 
of Washington. 

To effect this change in pohey, Gear 
don DD. Marekworth, dean of the Col 


BRANDING HAMMERS 


For branding logs, poles, ties, and pulp- 
wood, Trade-mark your products. 
A. SMITE 
Marking Devices 


10003 S. E. ECKLER AVENUE 
PORTLAND, ORECON 


GROW TREES 


FOR XMAS TREES AND FORESTRY 
Fir, Pine and Spruce in Variety 
Seedlings and Transplants 
Write for Price List 


Suncrest Evergreen Nurseries 
P. O. Box. 643, Johnstown, Pa. 


RUGGED as POULAN 


POULAN chain saws are job-tested to give you more con- 
tinuous hours of operation than any chain saw built. Stay 


on the job where they belong. . 


. not in the shop. 


Poulan chain saws get more work done in less time and 


at lower cost. RUGGED . . 


the woods! 


Bow attachments: 


Write for descriptive folder and 
name of nearest Poulan dealer. 


18 to 33 inches. 
Straight guides: 24 to 74 inches. 


. and just right for any job in 


CHAIN SAWS 


P. O. BOX 3605 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 
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Washington Honors the first professor of logging engi 
Willis Corbitt neering in’ America, 


The University of Washington For Dr. Henry Schmitz, President of the 


esters’ Alumni Association selected University and an alumnus of the 


Willis G. Corbitt, forest engineer from  #shington Forest School, was guest 
7 Molalla, Oregon, as “Honored Alum of the day. More than one hundred 


nus” at their annual reunion held torestry grads were present. Arthur 


Saturdav, Mav 9. at the Pack Demon KK. Roberts, of Portland, President of 
stration Forest near La Grande, Wash the University of Washington For 
ington. esters’ Alumni Association, presided 
at the reunion meeting. 


Corbitt is forest engineer on the 

Clackamas Tree Farm of the Crown 

Zellerbach Corporation, Gilmore Joins A.P.I. Staff 

j Also honored was E. T. Clark, ot 
- Seattle, secretary-manager of the Pa 
cifie Northwest Loggers Association, Florida has joined the Alabama Poly 
technic Institute Agricultural Experi- 


Alvan Ray Gilmore of Pensacola, 


who Was riven an honorary member 
ship in the Alumni Association. Teach ment Station as assistant forester. 
ing at the College of Forestry of the In this position Mr. Gilmore is as 
University of Washington, Clark was sistant project leader of the forest 


ALVAN RAY GILMORE 


POWER UNIT 
ATTACHMENTS 


nursery research program which is 
being conducted in cooperation with 
the Alabaina Forest Produets Industry. 

Gilmore holds the B.S. degree in for- 


estry from the University ot Florida 


‘ New 2 hp. HOFFCO POWER and M.F. degree from Duke Univer- 
UNIT, using SAWETTE, TRIM. sitv. Before joining the station staff, 
ETTE. and SCYTHETTE attach 
ments, clears weeds, brush, E he was an instructor at the University 
trees! You stand safely upright, , h-ssned aed of Florida. He is a member of the hon- 
cover ground 400% faster with ; illustrated piles 

% HOFFCO Light-weight — pow- : literature or societies Alpha Zeta and Xi Sigma 


Pi, He is also a member of the S.A.F. 
out of clearing—use the HOFFCO SQ 

POWER UNIT—with SCYTHETTE, j \ 

SAWETTE. end TRIMETTE! U. of Mich. to Hold 

POWER UNIT PRICE... Wood Tech. Short Course 


$123 00 FO B FACTORY 
Practical problems of the wood 


working industry will be covered in 
SCYTHETTE clears an intensive one-week course at the 
H¢ “O's SAWETTE works even under water! [ niversityv ol Michigan Wood Tech 
cos on smallest brush—or Use TRIMETTE to trim near walks, Snips off saplings up 
tr up to 8 inches and over in stones, drives! 7 inch blade creates to 34-inch in diameter nology Laboratory August 10) through 
ymeter America s outstanding suction, distributes mulch evenly. No job too big or diffi 15 
chain. saw Save work — with TRIMETTE! cult for SCYTHETTE! 
CUTTING HEAD PRICE, $64.50 PRICE TO BE ANNOUNCED Cutting Head Price, $39.75 his course, first given in the sum 


mer of 1952, is designed for executives, 


ALL PRICES F.O.B. FACTORY plant personnel and quality control 
co. i nc. RICHMOND, INDIANA men, according to Fred E, Dickinson, 
PAUSSER TREES ore ALL 46 STATES / 
Rx PRESCRIBED BURNING ia 
nea TREES a year! 


RB Moos. The CRANCO TORCH has Fach year MUSSER teams plant over SPECIAL SCOTCH PINE 
“fire-fathered” 10 MILLION pine soon become: per 1000. 


Seedlings for Forest and Christ NORWAY SPRUCE 
as Tree plantings; Transplants (MUSSER Special) 
trees in New Jersey. Yonservationists, Timber Op- 2 yr seedlings 5-10” 
rators 100 


and Farmers 


ite: MUSSER Customers KNOW their 
For information and prices write: MUSSER We 


ffer world’s larges st tree selection of 1000. 
BOHL BROS istri ity pl ume. You profit from DOUGLAS FIR 


ur low ‘quantity y prices at right $45. per (000 
1000 Pennington Road, Trenton 8, N. J. 
Also shade and hardwood seed 
RiB is the trade mark of the CRANCO COMPANY, lings. Write today for Christ- 
mas Tree Growers’ Guide and 
furthering sound forestry practice through the intelligent 


> or tell us your requirements 
ise of fire in forest management. or us sox 266 INDIANA, PA 
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chairman of the Department of Wood 


Technology, and course director. Be 


enxuse much of the program is con- 


cerned with learning procedures and 
techniques, the enrolline nt will be lim- 
ited to 1S persons, 

mistakes in 
products are 


“Frequently production 


of wood costly 


to manu- 
material,” Prof, 


rejects 


facturers in time and 
Dickinson 
deal with 
detects, 
design 


points out, 


will eauses of and 


how and 


and poor production 
practices can be 
kept to a minimum. 
participants are assisted in finding so 
lutions to their particular problems.” 

Specific problems in drying, machin 
finishing 


of wood will be 


ing, gluing, and) tabrication 
dealt with in leetures, 
exten 
facilities of the 
unit of the School of 
Natural Resources, used by the 
students and instruction will be by the 
regular faculty of the Wood Technol 


‘artment, 


demonstrations and practice, 


sive wood working 
laboratory, a 


will be 


ogy De; 
App lications for enrollment ean be 
made by Institutes Depart 
Michigan Exten 

Arbor. 


writing 
University of 


Ann 


ment, 


sion Service, 


Government 


Arkansas to Expand 
Fire Protection Program 


Arkansas’ 


Commission 


new 


Parks 


plans 


Forestry and 


has announced for 
expansion of the state’s fire 


prograni, 


protection 
to inelude 2,000,000 seres ot 
unprotected lands in central and north 
west) Arkansas. With this pro 
more 7) of the 
state's timberlands will be 

Final approval of these 


cording to State 


new 
erat, than 
protected, 
plans, ae 
Fred Lang, 
will depend upon how much revenue 


Forester 
Is received higher severance 
act of the Arkan 
percent of funds 


from oa 
1953 
legislature, 97 


tax voted in a 
Sis 
collected on this severance tax are to 
he used exclusively for 
functions of the 
COMMISSION, In 
three 
tax, 
to the 


revenue 


earrving out 
park-~ 


forestry and 


addition, for 


dollars collected on severance 


one dollar is to be 


appropriated 


commission from the general 
fund. 

Expansion of the fire protection pro 
will eall 


area, and an 


eran fewer fire towers 


tor 
in the increase in air 
making them the 
state. 
Arkansas 
bottom lands in 
Arkansas Delta country. 


patrols. Inost exten 
Practically 


will 


sive ever used in the 
all forest 
protection except the 


the East 


land in have 


course 


eliminated) or 
During the course 


Oregon Enacts 
Modern Forest Code 


A record of 26 forest laws were er 
acted by the 47th Oregon Leg 
modernized the state 
strengthened a number ot 


rishiture 
us it forest code 
and laws 
which had not been overhauled for 30 
Paul L. Pat 


measures and 


or more vears, Governor 


terson signed 22 of the 
Is expected to approve the remainder, 
two negative votes 
of the 25 
laws requested by the industry 
and the state forestry department. OF 


the three 


A record of only 


were recorded in the passage 


timber 


laws introduced by other in- 


BELSAW ... Over 30 Years 
in the Development and 
aN Manufacture of 


PORTABLE 
SAWMILL 
EQUIPMENT 


Thousands of Bel 
saw Portable Saw 
mill users through 
out the world ; 
to the trees, thus getting 
the cut timber. For low 
Belsaw line 
Free Book, 


Kelsuw goes right 
more lumber from al 
cost. high quality production the 
leads the field. Write today for 
“How To Make Lumber.” 


BELSAW MACHINERY CO 
8913 Field Building, Kansas City |!, Missouri 


WHY 
EVENT! 


on SUMAC 


A SUPERIOR PREVENTIVE 


(When applied before exposure) 


Many of by country’ s largest public utilities rely on B-Y's 


field tests Me Safety Engi 


as @ superior preventive. Extensive 
shaver ited in overwhelm- 


ing acceptance. 


A TRUSTWORTHY ALLEVIATIVE 


in the event you forget to prevent, here is a trustworthy alle- 
viative. No first aid kit is complete without B-Y’s Medicated 
Ointment. Available in 3 size tubes, 3 oz., 1'2 
ard in double, and single unit packs for first aid kits. 


Some of Our Users 


General Services Administration, US Forest Service, Region 5, California Sate Division 
of Forestry, Southern Califorsia Edison Co, Pacific Telephone ond Telegraph Co. Los 
Angeles. Associated Telephone Co. Senta Monico, Southwestern Associoted Telephone 


Co, California State Division ef Highwoys, Los Angeles Department of Water ond 
Power California-Oregon Power ond Light Co, Puget Sound Power and Light Co 
City of Tecoma Light Deportment, Son Diego Gos ond Electric Co, Stote of Rhode 
Island Forest and Porks 


SUPPLIERS: 

— D. BULLARD CO 
F. McDONALD CO 
EMERGENCY AIDS 
SUPPLY CO 
San Diego 
DAVIS EMERGENCY 
EQUIPMENT CO. INC. 
45 Halleck St., Newark 4,.N. J 
SCHURMAN & CO 
66 Marion St.. Seattle 4, Wash 


OF CALIFORNIA. 50/0 W 7ST, LOSAMGELES, CALIF 
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terests, only the tansy 


cation act received Op positron tion auets; 


federal, state and 
officers, 
stated the new laws made up the most 


comprehensive forest enacted establishment of 


her of the lew 
lor 


modernizing core 


ragwort erad) the improvements in the forest protec 
retor 
establishment of market 


forest areas tor state 


increased bond tor 


In explaining the new legislation to esting lands, 


State Forester Creorge Spaut pPiussage ol the sey 


Insured continuing 


recent veut He praised the mem fighting tund. 
lature and the forest 
outstanding work an N.F. Expect Recreation Increase 


More 


yn ople ure 


rislation were thie 


timber sales and 
erance tax law which 
lorest research and 
a forest fire 


exper ted to visit 


nation’s 153 national forests this 


CULF STATES 
Slash G 
Longleaf Pine 


Hardwood Bottomliands 
MISSISSIPPI! DELTA 


KEITH CRANSTON, Consulting Forester 


Commercial Cruising Services 
KEITH CRANSTON and Associates, Leland, Mississippi 
Woodstind Managers @ Timber Estimators 

Forest Inventories Growth Studies 

Reconnaissance © Appraisals 


A TIMBER SERVICE FOR THE SOUTH 


INVENTORY APPRAISAL 
POWER 50 MILLION ACRES SINCE 1910 


JAMES Ww. SEWALL COMPANY 


FOREST ENCINEERS 


OLD TOWN, MAINE. 


C. D. SCHULTZ & COMPANY., INC. 


Foresters and Engineers 


\l 


SCHULEZ & €O.. LTD 


Vancouver, Canada 


Seattle | 


FOREST APPRAISALS FOREST TAXATION 
GROWTH AND MANAGEMENT PLANS 


FRANK J. LEMIEUX 


Consulting Forester 
25 Years’ Exe North and South America 
833 WHITNEY BLDG., NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. 


‘rience in 
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when the Forest Service 
34,006,885 persons seeking 
recreation, Richard E. MeArdle, chief 
otf the Fovest estimates an- 
other S4.000,000 visits were 


year than last, 
registered 


Service, 
made by 
those who eame just as sightseers. 
The ase of the 
recreation has inereased steadily since 
World War II. 
a 10 pereeni 
1951 and 
those of 1941, the 
eational use. 


national forests for 


Last veur’s visits were 
increase over those of 
an So percent mnerease over 
highest pre-war 
vear for reer 

Reports show that people visit) the 
forms 


national forests te enjoy simple 


of outdoor recreation. Of last vear’s 
Visits, approximately S,027,000 were 
by fish 
1.726.000 
1641402 


<Wimnmers and 


Dy ickers 9, 


ermen, by hunters, 


hy winter sports enthusiasts, 
by eampers, 97,661 by 
815,659 by hikers and horseback riders. 
The rest did not register a reason for 
visiting a National Forest. 

The forests receiving the most use 
were: the Wasatch in Utah with 1.378, 
GOO visits: the Mt. Tlood in) Oregon, 
1,297,000 visits: the Pike in Colorado, 
1.266.000 visits; the Cherokee in Ten 
nessee, 1,201,000 visits: the Angeles in 
1,064,985 visits; and the 
visits. 


California, 
Cache in’ Utah. 
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Reforestation Arboriculture 
S. GAYLEY ATKINSON 
Consulting Forester 


Huntingdon Road 
Huatingdon Valley, Pa. 
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& COMPANY 
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Maine Encourages Supervisors staff in Hot Springs: and basis for possible control measures 


Growing of Timber transferred in 1936 to the Atlanta C. L. Harrington, superintendent of 


The State of Maine by an act ap regional office, where, except tor two forests and parks, has named 64 men 


proved March 13, 1953, declares it to and one-half vears as assistant ehiet of his division who will serve as of 


of the Timber Production War Proj al observers in addition to ther other 
ect and two vears on foreign detail, duties. These men will report to Nor 
he has been engaged cooperative pert Underwood. department forest en 
forest management work with private ¢gmolovist at the Griffith state nur 


Owners. sery at Wisconsin Rapids. The field 
In Germany, in 1949, he succeeded 


be the public policy of the state to en 
courage sustained vield) operation ot 
all forest lands by the maintenance of 
adequate financial incentive through 
uniformity of tax assessment. Due 
weight is to be given to land produe R [oF , men were briefed as to their new duties 
tivity, location, and pubhe facilities special school that was at 
Kircher as chief forester for the Bi 
affecting operation in assessing forest Trees For Tomorrow eamp at Eagle 
mk. River, S. W. Welch, acting superimn 
as special assistant to High Commis 
the courts upon proof that the assess ; tendent of cooperative torestry, will 
stoner John J. MeClov charge ot 
ment creates an incentive to abandon ‘ be in general charge of the program 
forestry, fish, and game = aetivities, 

or strip the land or prevents his ob ’ The new system is expected to keep 
Strauss’ father was one of the nine ‘ 
taining an adequate annual net return A the department up to date as to insect 
comme mite with the founders of the Coneatenated Order 

ot lumberman’s fraternity avetivities and the field reports will 


Mr. and Mrs. Strauss plan to eon 


tinue residence in Decatur, Ga. where 


make it possible to plan control meas 
Carl W. Strauss Retires nres where it is felt: advisable, 
Retirement of Carl W. Strauss from he will engage mm private forest man While the detection svstem will cover 
the State and Private Forestry staff ivement consultation. forest lands generally, the department 
of the U.S. Forest revional will undertake aetual insect) suppres 


office in Atlanta, Ga... was effective ston on state lands only. Other forest 
Mav 31 after more than 20 vears of Wise. Detection System lands will have the benetit of the state’s 


service with that ageney and 18 vears For Insect Damage 


of prior employment in private in Phe Wisconsin Conservation Depart trol measures that should be taken 
dustry. ment has launched an active campaign The entomology section will be able to 


detection svstem and advice as to con 


Strauss jomed the Forest Service against forest damaging insects and oa advise as to recommended poisons and 
in 1933 as superintendent of a CCC corps of observers strategically placed their availability as well as where ma 
project oat Crystal Springs, Ark.: throngh the terest areas will tile chineryv can be obtained tor them ap 


spent vear oon the Ouachita’ Forest lar reports through the summer as oa plication 


YOU REA THE BULLETIN? 


The American Institute of Brological Serences, of which the Society of American Foresters isan Affiliate 
publishes the AIBS BULLETIN five times a year. The Angust issue is a special program number for 


the annual ATBS sponsored meeting of hrological societies 


ln the AIBS BULLETIN you will read, in the regular leature columays, news 
thout the activities of biological societies, announcements of U.S. screntific meet 
ings and international congresses, book reviews and reports on outstanding 
svinposta, No research papers are published. The feature articles are general i 
nature, discussing the training of biologists, current employment trends in dil 
lerent: fields of biology, career guidance, publication problems and editorial 
policies. A series of informative articles on the foundations and organizations 


offering research grants iy in progress 


Iny member of the Society of American Foresters 1s eharble to vecerwe the AIBS BULLETIN 


reduced Affiliate vate of SL.00 po year 


further mnformation on subscriptions write to 


American Institute of Biological Sciences, 
2101 Constitution Avenue, \. W. 
Washington 25. D. ©. 
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Prune the TALLEST tree 
while standing SAFELY on 
the ground. 
CUT LABOR COSTS *% $0’ 
DOUBLE PRODUCTION Wir ine 


New. Amaung. 
ALUMINUM com> 
Trimming Fevit Poles. 


eran 


demas 


wits 


Combine Sections of Poles to make 
Poles up to 80 ft. tall. Weighs | ib per 
5 tt 70c per tt Attachments ertra. 

No breakage. No Splinters. 
Lasts Forever. SEND FOR FREE 


CATALOG £ FREE BOOKLET 


con 
300-S. Los Angeles St. 
- MA. 6-9397 


Los Angeles 13. Cali 


THE LOWTHER 
TREE PLANTER PLANTS 


10,000 SEEDLINGS PER DAY! 


With the Lowther Tree Planter, trees 
are properly planted for maximum 
survival in any soil because they have 
been given the right start. 

Three distinct models available to 


cover all soil conditions and terrain. 


For details, write: 


THE HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


INDUSTRY AVE., JOLIET, ILL. 


By The Makers Of The Famous 
Lowther C-Saw 


George Kelley Becomes 
Asst. State Forester of Idaho 


Stillwater, Okla 
will join the Forestry Division 
South Dakota Department of 
Fish and Parks on 


George E. Kelly, 
homa, 
of the 
(rame, 


June 1, ae 


cording to Director Peterson of 
Pierre. 

grad- 
Forestry Oklahoma 
College, will fill the 
state forester in 
of fire protection 
(. Moon, 
cept a forestry 


Kelly, a Bachelor of Science 


uate in from 


A. & M. 


of assistant 


position 
charge 
Gareth 
resigned to ae- 
Montana. 
1949, Kelly 
& M. Col- 


camp the 


vacated by 
who recently 
position in 
During the summer of 
attended the Oklahoma A. 
lege summer forestry 
Black Hills and the 


was employed by the U.S. 


following vear he 
Forest 
guard lookout the 
District of the Bighorn Na 
W voming. 

veteran of World War IT, he 
served two vears in the Infantry, later 
duty between 


Service as fire 
Burgess 


tional Forest in 


heing recalled to active 
1950-1952 in the 
It was during this duty that he did 
construction work Fort 
Wood, Missouri, and the 


Ferritory of ¢ 


Corps of Engineers. 
Leonard 


Yukon 


Bruce Named Supervisor 
Olympic N.F. 


Mason B Division of 
Washington, 


heen 


Bruce, in the 
Timber Management, 
DD. smee 1949, has 
of the Olympie 
Washington. 
Neal, 


named 
National 
replaces 


Feb- 


supervisor 
Forest in 
Carl B. 
ruary. 

Mr. Bruce 
York State 
1933. For 


Civilian 


who retired in 


New 
Forestry in 


graduated from the 
College ot 
two years he 


Was toreman 


of oa Conservation Corps 
Subsequently he served 
White Mountain Na 
New Hampshire, on 
National 
and on the Green Moun- 
tain National Forest in’ Vermont. 
Between T1941 and 1945 
the Farm Administration in 
traming of 


ranger on. the 
tional Forest in 
the Monongahela 
West Virginia 


Forest in 


he helped 
Securit, 
personnel and clients in 


good forestry practices, served as 
budget efticer and business manager ot 
Forest Serv 
ice and worked on the special Timber 
War 
production 

taking 
tion he was assistant supervisor of the 


White Mountain National Forest. 


the Eastern Region of the 


Project to stimulate 
for World War ITI. 


present post- 


Production 
wood 


Betore over his 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 
Dr. Little to Venezuela 

Elbert L. Little, Jr.. forest ecologist 
dendrologist, U. S. Forest 


ussignment to the 


and Serv- 


ce, is on a year's 
School of the Universidad de 
los Andes, Merida, Venezuela. While 
there, he will teach and = pre- 
pare an illustrated 
portant trees ot the country. 


Forestry 


botany 


manual of the im- 


Forestry Employment 


S.A.F. members are privileged to insert one 
60-word advertisement in this column without 
charge Forest industries desiring to employ 
foresters may insert advertisements at the rate 
of $4 per column inch. Copy must be received 
by the end of this month for an advertisement 
to appear in the issue after next 

Obviously, the Society cannot 
sponsibility beyond making it possible 
pective employee and employer to 
negotiations. 


assume re 
for pros 
enter into 


Positions Available 


inder constructic 
epting applications for 
rester Degree in forestry required. 
experience and experience 
desirable At least eight 
forestr required 
management land ac 
1 pro« tivities 


Pulp and paper mill 
Southeast now 
trict Fo 
*revious logging 
industry 
experience in 
and direct forest 
and pulpwooe 
a district 


urement 


G. Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 


Washington 6, D. ¢ 


Positions Wanted 


(iraduate Forester, re 

Northwest immedtiatels 

forest industries 

land owners, and state 

sustained vield, forest manageme 
research forest statistics 
ind forest and industry 

is lecturer on western silviculture 

tration, and 


forest 


igement, forest adminis jen 


in forestry schools 


Box Journal of 
Washington 6. D.C. 


Forestry, Mills Building, 


Forester 
ment with a 
ears experience i 

vesting, forest e1 
administration 

WW veteran 

ind eferences on 

Box J. Journal of Forestry, 
Washington 6, D. ©. 


marrt 


wood 


Information 


Mill. Building, 


forester married, 
experience cruising, 
logging and supervising -pro 
sawmill producing 


nanager and 
eight vears 


Sawmill 
two children 
timber buying 
duction of southeastern 
fifteen million feet lumber annually, BOS. in 
Forestry. Mill closing for lack of available 
stumpage. Excellent references. Desires posi 
tion with firm interested in expansion or de 
velopment of new markets. Available for inter 
view 

Box K, Journal of Forestry, 
Washington 6, D. ©, 


Mill. Building, 


relocate for opportunity 
for responsibility and advancement. Will con 
sider any line of work anywhere in the U. 8S. 
Education: New York State College of Forestry. 
Experience: Five years with large northeastern 
pulpwood company in all phases of pulpwood 
operations; army: office management. drafting 
and marine experience Married Age “ 
Box L. Journal of Mills 
Washington 6, DD ©. 


Forester, desires to 


Forestry, Building. 
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is to certif that we Whose 
names are hereunto suabseribed, citi 
zens of the 
District of Co 


Whom are citizens of the 


lumbin have associated ourselves to 
gether 
XVII, sub Chapter TLL, of the 
Law for the Distriet of Columbia, ap 
Mareh 3, 1901, and Acts of 
gress amendatory, thereto, under the eor 


AMERICAN 


proved (on 


porate name of SOCIETY OF 

The term for which the Society is or 
ganized is perpetual 

The particular business and objects of 
the Society are to encourage a broad and 


constructive practice of forestry; to stim 


tlate research and 


A rt icle ! 
Name 


shall be So 


FORESTERS 


The name of this Societys 


ciery or 


Article Il 
Objects 


this shall be 
to represent, advanee, and protect the in 


The objects of Society 


terests and standards of the profession 


of forestry, to provide a medium for ex 


change of professional thought, and = to 


promote the scienee, practice, and stand 


ards of forestry in America 


Article 
Membership De fined 
The 


consist of 


See. 
ciety shall 
Members,! 


Associate 


membership of the Se 
Members, 
Memibs rs, 
Members, 


Honorary 


Junior 
Fellows, Affiliate 
Members, Student 
Corresponding Members, and 
Me mile rs 

Sec. 2. Members and 
be at the time of their 
of the United States, its 
Student Members, 
Members, 
shall be, at) the 
nomination for 
the 


shall 


election. citizens 


Fellows 


Possessions, or 
\ffiliate Mem 


Canada 
Junior Associate 


rs 


bers, 
time of their 
citizens of 


shall 
a legally aceepted man 


membership, 
mentioned eountries or 
have deelared, in 
intention of becoming citizens. 

Student Members shall 
students, or graduate 


Mem 


regularly enrolled in approved 


ner, their 

See. 3. 
junior or senior 
students not eligible for the Junior 
ber grade, 
eurrieula at aceredited sehools of for 
estry 

See. 4, 


sons 


Affiliate Ma mbers shall le per 
who have had edueation in for 


estry but whe do not qualify for Junior 


Membership; or (2) who have had. six 


years or more of practical experience it 


Members 


Formerly 


United States, a majority of 


pursuant to provisions of Chapter 


Code of 


achievement the 


Articles of Incorporation 


science of forestry; 


profession of forestry through coopera 


tive thought and a spirit of solidarity 


among foresters 
The number of managers of the Society 
shall for the 
eleven, 
Witness our hands this 
tober, A. 


first year of its existence be 


jd day of 
102s 

R. Y. Sruarr, 

R. V. REYNOLDs, 

Ovip M. Bur Ler, 

Joun H. FAHRENBACH, 

BERNARD A, CHANDLER. 
Distriet of Columbia, ss 

I, Margaret S. Sears, a Notary Publie 

Distriet of Columbia, do 
that R. Y. Stuart, R. V 


in and for the 


hereby certify 


Constitution 


the production of timber crops or 
of the 


and who have dem 


ugement or protection forest re 
sources of forest land, 
thei practical for 


onstrated ability in 


est administration as evidenced by em 
ployment in positions of responsibility. 
Affilinte Members he eleeted to 


Membership on showing proof of 


may 
Junior 
eligibility. 

Sec. 5.) Junior Members shall be grad 
uates of curricula approved by the Coun 
cil in institutions aceredited by the Coun 
ceil; Gr in lieu of such training they shall 
that they acquired a 
combination of technical experience and 


show proof have 


education sufficient for a professional 


enareer forestry and equivalent to the 


training given in an approved currieulum 
in an institution aeeredited by the Council. 

Sec. 6. shall be eleeted 
from the Junior Members and shall have 
had at 
forestry subsequent to the date they met 


Members’ 


least three years’ experience in 
the requirements for Junior Membership. 
Advaneement to Member 
that in the opinion of the 
candidate is possessed of both the requi 
site theoretical and practical experience 
and has demonstrated his aeceptance of 
standards of 


shall indicate 


Couneil the 


professional conduct 
the Society 


in accepting him as competent to repre 


such 


and character as to justify 


sent the profession honorably and capably 
in the performance of his duties. Mem 
bers shall be engaged in forestry work at 
the time of election. 

Sec. 7. Fellows shall be foresters of 
outstanding achievement as leaders in re 
sponsible directive or distinetive individ 
ual work of a fruitful character. They 
shall be elected from the Members and 
shall be engaged in forestry work at the 
time of their election. 

Sec. 8. 
persons not foresters 


shall he 
scientists 
allied to 
forestry and who are rendering substan 


Associate Members 
who are 


or technicians in fields closely 


4 


and to advance the 


Reynolds, Ovid M. Butler, John H. Fahr 
enbach, and Bernard A. Chandler, parties 
to the foregoing and annexed Certificate 
of Incorporation of Society of American 
Foresters, bearing date on the 3d day of 
October, A. D. 1928, personally appeared 
before me in the District aforesaid the 
said R. Y. Stuart, R. V. Reynolds, Ovid 
M. Butler, John H. Fahrenbach, and Ber 
nard A. Chandler, being personally known 
to me to be the persons who made and 
signed the said certificate, and severally 
their act 
therein set 


acknowledged the same to be 
and deed for the 
forth. 
Witness my hand and official seal this 
of October, A. D. 
MARGARET 8S. SEARS, 
Notary Public, D.C. 


purposes 


3d day 1928, 


tial service to forestry, or other persons 
whose work and interests have furthered 
manner, 
a comprehensive understand 
forestry, and 
forestry is such 


forestry in a substantial who 
have shown 
ing of the objectives of 


Whose association with 


as to be recognized by the profession 
generally. 

Sec. 9. 
he foresters who are not citizens or resi 
dents of the United States, its 
sions, or Canada, but have 
substantial interest in American forestry. 

Sec. 10. Members shall be 
(1) persons not foresters who have ren. 
forestry 


Corresponding Members shall 


posses 
who shown 


Honorary 
dered distinguished service to 
either in America or abroad, or (2) pro 
fessional foresters of outstanding achieve 
ment whose field of work lies outside of, 
and who are not eitizens of, the United 
States, its possessions, or Canada. 

Sec. 11. Members, 
and Fellows, if in good standing, shall be 
entitled to vote on any 
the Societys 
members may attend any meeting of the 
Society and take part in the discussions 


Junior Members, 


question before 


as a whole. Other classes of 


but shall have no vote. 


Article IV 
Admission to Membership 
Sec. 1. 
reinstatements, and advancement from 
the grades of Student Member, Affiliate 
Member, or 


All admissions to membership 


Junior Member to a higher 
grade shall be by vote of the Couneil. 
The Council may delegate this author 
ity to the Executive Seeretary in the case 
of applicants for reinstatement, for Stu 
dent Membership, for Junior Membership 
who are graduates of approved eurrieula 
in aceredited schools, for Affiliate Mem 
bership who qualify wholly on the basis 
of education, and for automatie advance 
Junior Membership to the 


ment from 


Member grade. 


y 
7 
5 
t 
| 
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For all Couneil 
may delegate this authority to a Couneil 
of three by the 
The vote of this 


committee 


other applicants, the 


Commiutter appointed 
President. unanimous 
shall be 


a split 


required to 
vote bs the 


Couneil 
eleet an applicant; 
shall require consideration by 
Couneil, When the whole Coun 
doubtful 
Couneil committee, 


shall be 


committer 
the whole 
cil sets on a 


jected by the 


ense or one Te 
eight 
affirmative votes neeessary to 
elect. 

At len 


the Council, the names of all applicants 


st one month prior to action by 
with « statement of their qualifications, 
shall be referred to the 
membership for comment or protest. 
Sec. 2. 
grades of 
by three 


entire voting 
Applications for the following 
endorsed 
Mem 


when ap 


membership may be 
members: Student 
Membership 


basis of 


voting 
Affiliate 
qualify on) the 


bership: 


plieants eduen 


tion: and Junior Membership when ap 


plicants are graduates of approved eur 


ricula in aceredited sehools 


Applications for all other grades of 
shall be 


except for 


rship endorsed by the 
Sections 


outside the 


applicants residing 


territory Of Seetion in 
which case they may be endorsed by three 
Members or Fellows. 

Immediately Junior Member's 


fulfillment of the requirements for Mem 


a 


ber, he may make application or the See 
tion in whieh he is domiciled may nomi 
nate him for the Member grade. A Jun 
ior Member who, at the expiration of six 
has not applied or who has not 
Section for the 


years 
been nominated by a 
Member 
gaged in 
calls 


who is actively er 
shall 


unless his ad 


grade, and 
forestry work, automati 

Member 


vaneement is protested on the basis of 


become a 
lack of competence or for other reasons, 
and the protest is sustained by the Couneil. 

Annually, the Executive Secretary shall 
notify each Section of every Junior Mem 
ber in its territory who is completing his 
sixth vear of membership, and shall re 
him and an endorse 
Member. In 
shall 


hody 


quest report on 


ment if he is eligible for 
stances of questionable eligibility 
be referred to the 
shall interpret the ‘‘aetively engaged in 
work’? in doubtful cases. Thus 
Members for 


Couneil, whieh 


forestry 
those who have been Junior 


six venrs, who are actively engaged in 
forestry work, who have had three years’ 
experience forestry, 


Vancement is not protested on grounds of 


and whose ad 


competence or for other reasons, shall be 
certified as full Members by the Couneil. 


See. 3. 


Nominations to the grade of 
Fellow shall he 


dorsement of 


made by the written en 
rs 


twenty five and 
Fellows. 
See. 4. 
low shall be 
of officers by letter ballot of the members 
of the Couneil and The ballots 


may be counted by any system of prefer 


Election to the grade of Fel 
coneurrent with the eleetion 


Fellows. 


ential voting which the Council may pre 
elected 
required to receive an 


seribe provided each eandidate 


thereunder shall be 


affirmative vote of not less than one half 


the total 


votes cust. 


See. 5. Charges of unprofessional 


conduct against a member must be sub 
mitted to the Council in writing by five 
The 


shall consider proceedings looking toward 


or more voting members. Council 


the expulsion of any member for unpro 


fessional conduct. It delegate this 


part 


function or any thereof to a com 
mittee or committees on disciplinary ae 


The shall be 
the charges against him, and be afforded 


tion. necused informed of 
an opportunity to be heard 

The affirmative vote of eight members 
of the Couneil shall be necessary to expel, 
otherwise disei 


reprimand, censure, or 


pline a member, 
See. 6. 


bership 


Conditions under which mem 


terminated or former 


shall be 


may be 


members reinstated defined in 


the bylaws. 


Article V 
Dues 


See. lL.) An admission fee of 35 shall 


be assessed upon original election to 
membership, but shall not be assessed for 
advancement to higher grades or for elec 
Member, 


Honorary 


tion to the grades of Student 
Member, 


Corresponding and 


Member. 
Sec. 2. an 
nual membership dues shall be as follows: 
For Fellows, $15. 
For Members, #12. for 


Effective January 1, 


their first six 

years in this grade; $15 thereafter. 
For Junior Members, 36 for their first 

three 


this grade; 30 for their 


this 


years in 
three 
thereafter, 
For 


second years in grade; 


Associnte and Affiliate Members, 
Sh. 

For Student Members, 83. 

Honorary and Corresponding Members 
shall not 

See. 3. 
from the first day of Janaary. 
in arrears on July 1 
bad standing and shall forfeit from that 
date, until their dues are paid, the right 
to vote, to be elected 


he charged dues. 
Annual dues shall be payable 
Members 


shall be deelared in 


to offiee, or to re 
ceive the official publications of the So 
ciety. 

Entrance fees and dues of newly elected 
members shall be payable upon their ae 
ceptanee of election to membership. Mem 

after April 1, July 1, and 
respectively, shall be charged 


bers elected 
October 1, 
three fourths, one half, or one fourth of 
the annual dues for the year as indicated 
hy the date of election except that mem 
admitted to the Society after De 
shall not be eharged dues for 


bers 
ecember 1 
the remainder of the ealendar year. 
Members promoted to a higher grade 
shall be charged with the dues for said 
with the 
elected, 
The Couneil may remit the dues of any 


grade, beginning quarter vear 


in which they were 


member for any special reason as) pro 


vided in the bylaws. 
No member of any grade shall be en 


titled to any return of fees or dues upon 


severance of his connection with the 
clety, 
See. 4. 


tire from active forestry 


Members and Fellows who re 
atter 
having been members of the Society for 


practice, 


20 years or more, may upon applieation 
to the Couneil continue as voting members 
but have their dues remitted exeept for 
an annual charge of $5 should de 
sire to receive the JOURNAL orf Fores?ry 
and other Society publications 


Article VI 

Officers 
The officers of the 
President, a Vice 
Executive Secretary, 
See. 2. The President and Viee Presi 
dent shall be eleeted from the Members 
and Fellows as provided in Artiele VITI, 


See. I. 
shall be oa 


Socrets 


President, 


and shall serve for two vears from Janu 
ary 1, 
The 
pointed by the Couneil which is empow 


or until their suecessors are elected 
Executive Secretary shall be ap 


ered to enter into eontractural relations 

with him during the period not exceeding 

two years for which he is appointed, 
See. 3. The shall 


at meetings of the Society, shall be chair 


President preside 


man oof the Council, shall appoint sueh 


committees as may be approved by the 
Council, and shall perform all other du 
ties incident to his office. 

See. 4.) In the absence of the 


dent, or in his inability to aet, bis duties 


Presi 


shall be performed by the Viee President 
In the event neither can serve, the Coun 
cil shall appoint a president pro tempore 

See. 5.) The Executive Secretary shel? 
be the exeeutive officer of the Society un 
der the general direetion of the Couneil, 
He shall perform the duties of treasurer, 
be custodian of the funds and securities 
of the Society, and shall furnish bond in 
amount as 


suitable determined by the 


Couneil, 


Article VII 


Council 


See. |. 
by a Council comprised of the President, 


The Society shall be governed 


View President, and nine elected members, 

See. 2. The members of the Couneil 
shall be eleeted Members and 
Fellows as provided in’ Article 
Members elected to the Council shall serve 


from the 


two vears. The President, Viee President, 
and members of the Council may be nomi 
nated and elected for additional terms of 
two years, 

See. 3. 
funds of the Society; shall have the pow 


The Couneil shall control the 


vacancies occurring its 
and shall other 
duties as preseribed in the several articles 


er to fill anys 


number: perform sueh 


and sections of the Constitution 


The Couneil shall receive and aet upon 


charges of unprofessional conduct pre 


ferred member of the Soe 


ety, as provided in Article TV, Seetion 5 


against any 


The Couneil shall have power, by vote 
of at least eight of its members, to draft 


and establish bylaws but no such bylaws 


So 
i 
4 


shall abrogate or be ineonsistent witl 
my part of this Constitution 
Any action of the Coune:il may le 
brought before the Society at large on 


written petition of not less than 250) vot 


ing members representing at least three 


different Sections with at least 2 mien 
hers from each. This provision shall not 


to jurisdietion over cases of dise! 
plinary action nor to administrative mat 
ters, including the appointment or dis 
missal of the Executive Seeretary and 
Editor, in whieh enses the decision of the 
Couneil shall be final 

Six members of the Couneil shall eon 


Pitute quorum 


Article VIII 
Election of Council 


See. 1. A nominating committee shall 
ippoimmted by the President with the 
ipproval of the Couneil, not later than 
April oof the vear in whieh an cleetion 
is to be held. It shall be the duty of this 
committer 1) to provide that there shall 
bn it lenst two enndidates pre sented for 
the offiee of President and at least nine 


enondidates presented for members of the 


Couneil fo reeerve separate momanat 
ing petitions from the membership at 
larwe for the office of President and for 
each member of the Couneil, and to sup 
plement such petitions with other mom 
inutions when necessary to comply vit} 
provision l ibaove All candidates for 


President shall be eonsidered as) nomi 
nated also for View President; ; to 
enuse to be distributed to the entire mem 
bership, at least ten weeks before the 
date of eleetion, in the official organ of 
the Society or otherwise, its own nomins 
tions and any nominations by petition 
that wav then be provided 
that no person shall be listed as a candi 


date at any time until the committee has 


received his written 
et the date of eleetion, and announee it 
to the Soeiety at lenst ten veeks ino ad 
vanes ind to mstruet the Executive 


Seeretary to submit during the sixth weet 
prior to the date of election, to the voting 
membership for letter ballot, all momin 
tions made by the nominating committer 
or by petition 

See, 2. Nominations by petition sl 
be subjeet to the following eonditions 

eneh petition shall name but one ear 
liddate ill eandidates must be elig 
ble to hold elective offiee: petitior 
shall bear the signatures of at least ten 
voting members of the Society who at the 
time of signing such petition are eligible 
to vote in the fortheoming eleetion \ 


voting moamber may not sign more that 


one nominating petition for President 
or more than one nominating petition for 
member of the Couneil; 4 petitions 
must be in the hands of the nominating 
committee by the end of the seventh eal- 
endar week prior to the date of election. 

Sec. 3. All elections shall be bw the 
Hare system of proportional representa 
tion. Candidates for the office of Presi 
dent shall be voted for by all members 
of the Society entitled to vote The ean 
didate receiving the highest vote shall be 
declared elected President and the enandi 
date receiving the seeond highest vote 
shall be deelared elected Vice President. 
The quotas of votes necessary to eleet 
each of the remaining nine members of 
the Couneil shall be determined byw the 
usual Hare rules applieable to an eleetion 


at large 


Article IX 
Society Publications 

Phe Society shall publish (1) a months 
technieal forestry periodical known as the 
official organ with respeet to internal 
Society matters, and ,) such other pub 
lientions as the Couneil may authorize 

An editor of Society publreations may 
be appointed by the Couneil, at sueh eom 
pensation as the Couneil may direet. to 
serve as on staff member of the executive 
offices He shall perform such editorial 
md reluted duties as the Couneil and the 
Executive Seereturvy may assign The 
Editor shall be assisted by Associate 
tors, appointed by the President, of such 
numbers and fields of duties as may be 
iuithorized byw the Couneill 

The offieial organ shall be known as 
Society Affairs The Couneil may pre 
serihbe that it 


the JouRNAL Publication in Society Af 


he printed as a seetion of 


fairs shall constitute reference, distribu 
tion, and notice to the membership as 
provided in Artieles IV, VITL, and NX of 
the Constitution 

The Executive Seeretary be 
pointed by the Couneil to serve as Man 
izing Editor of the JOURNAL for the per 
formance of such duties as the Couneil 
may assign him He shall be responsible 
to the Couneil for the business affairs 
ind administrative policies of all Soeietys 


publications 


Article \ 


Meetings 


See. lL. The Society shall hold an an 
nual meeting and such other meetings as 
the Couneil may direct The plaee and 
date of the annual meeting shall be sé 


lected and adequate notice given to the 
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Society at least three months in advance 
of the date fixed for the meeting. 

See. 2. Resolutions adopted at the 
annual meeting by the vote of less than a 
majority of the entire voting membership 
of the Society shall represent the majori 
ty opinion of those voting members pres 
ent and shall not be binding on the Se 


elety as a whole. 


Article XI 


Sections 


See. 1. Sections of the Society may be 
authorized by the Couneil upon the writ 
ten petition of thirty or more voting 
members, at least fifteen of whom shall 
be Members or Fellows, resident within 
a territory small enough to justify the 
belief that a strong loeal organization 
may be effeeted. Sections must hold at 
least one meeting each vear to retain 
their authorization, 

See. 2. The officers of each Section 
shall inelude Chairman, Seeretarv, 
and sueh others as may he found neces 
sury. Section officers shall be voting 
members of the Soe« 

See, 3.) Any Section may, subject to 
the approval of the Couneil, adopt for its 
own government such bylaws as it may 
find expedient, including the qualifications 
for associnte members of the Seetion, 
provided that ne puert thereof shall eo 
flict with the Constitution of the Societys 

See. 4.0 The Council shall have th 
right at anv time to reseind the author 
ization of any Seetion and to terminate 


Its eNistenes 


Article 


Subject) Divisions 


Subjeet Divisions of the Soetety may 
be authorized by the Council upon the 
written petition of twenty or more vot 
ing members of the Soeiety engaged im 
the special field of forestry to which the 
Division pertains, at least five of whon 


shall be Members or Fellows of the Se 


ciety. Subjeet Divisions shall be orga 
ized only us the Couneil is convineed of 
their need, and they shall be regulated 
through bwlaws established by the Couneil 


Article 


tmendments 


The Constitution may be imended by 
n two thirds vote of the members voting, 
provided the proposed ciendiments have 
+ 


submitted te voting members at 


least four weeks in ndwvanee of the dat 
set by the Council for counting the hal 
lots. Amendments shall, unless they then 
selves provide otherwise, be effective im 


mediately upon their adoption 


| 


Headquarters 


1. The official headquarters of the So 
ciety shall be in the District of Columbia. 


Citizenship 


2. Transfer of citizenship outside of 
the United States, its 
Canada subsequent to election shall not 
invalidate the 
vote and to receive the publications of 
the Society, but it shall prevent transfer 


POSsSessions, or 


membership or right to 


to a higher grade of voting membership, 
and shall forfeit the 
right to hold office as a member of the 
Couneil. 


such members also 


Schools of Forestry Classified 


a In Article TIT, See 


pursiiance of 


tion 5 of the Constitution, the Couneil 
shall designate as aecredited institutions 
those colleges and universities offering 
professional forestry instruetion that 
meet the standards of adequacy estal 


lished by the Couneil as to eurrieula, 
faculty personnel, and related facilities 
For the 


eligibility of 


purpose of determining the 


graduates of saeeredited in 
Membership, the 


stitutions for Junior 


Couneil shall additionally designate as 
approved those curricula that contain all 
the minimum professional courses speci 


edoin Bylaw 5. 


Membership Requirements 
Student Member Grade 


1. Requirements for Student Grade : 


Junior, senior, and graduate students 


regularly enrolled ino approved curricula 


t aceredited schools of forestry are 


for Student Membership Stu 
dents eligible for Junior Membership 
hall not be eligible for Student Mem 


bership 
iffiliate Member Grade 
5. Requirements for Affiliate grade: 
related fields 
util 


quantity to 


Traming in forestry, or in 


n Wildland management or forest 


but oof insufficient 


ition, 


meet th requirements of the Junior 


Member grade, is the basic requirement 


Class A. 


which offer forestry curricula, but which 


Graduates of institutions 


have not been aceredited by the Council 
of the Society, shall be eligible provided 
their instruction has included less 
than one 3 quarter eredit course in each 


of the following subjects; silviculture, 
torest management, forest protection, 
forest economies, and wood utilization 
Class B. Persons who have had at 
lenst Six years of practical traiming, or a 


combination of practical and theoretien! 


traming equalling ut least SIX vours, shal 


eligible, sendemie term of ap 


propriate theoretical 


forestr 


vocational, or professional 


schools may be substituted for one 


training up to  maximun 


training at ranger, 


Bylaws 


of two years. Qualifying forestry exper 


ence, Which may be considered as meet 


ing the 
shall be obtained while the applicant is 


practical training requirements, 


regularly engaged in forests, 
with attendant 


ment or 


rowing 


duties such as manage 


protection of forest arens, su 


pervision silvicultural requirements 


eontrol, or similar 
engaged in 


range, 


in logging, erosion 


forestry activities; regularly 
related wildland activities such as 
wildlife, or reereation management; or 
regularly engaged in those pliases of uti 
relation to the 


lization having a vrowing 


of forest 

Class 
Which have been accredited by the Couneil 
of the Society, 


CTOpS. 


Graduates of institutions 


who have majored in 


wood utilization, wood technology, wild 


life management, or range management 


Where these curricula do not include all 
the five professional courses (silviculture, 
forest management, forest protcetion, 


forest economies, and wood utilization or: 


technology shall be eligible 


Junior Member Grade 


6. Requirements for Junior grade: 


Theoretical training in the fundamental 


principles of professional forestry is the 


basic requirement. 


Junior Membership is) the temporare, 


probational, entranee grade for profes 


sionally trained foresters 


Class A. 


Institutions 


Graduates of 
neeredited by the 


approved cur 


ricula in 


Council of the Society shall be eligible 
on the endorsement of three voting mem 
bers 

For curriculum to be approved. it 
must inelude not less than one 3 quarter 
credit) course each of the following 


subjects: silviculture, forest management 


forest protection, forest economies, and 
wood utilization 
Class B. Affiliate Members, who have 


had two additional vears of qualifving 
forestry experience since being eleeted 
to the Affiliate grade, shall be eligible for 
election to the Junior Member grade or 
the endorsement of the Seetions in whicl 
thes are domiciled, provided that satis 
factory evidence is submitted that during 
their total experience they have gained 
a knowledge of all the professional 


courses included as a minimum 


approved curriculum inoan aecredited for 


estry sehool, 


Member Grade 


7. Requirements for Member 
professional 


Grade: 
forester the 


Competence as a 
basic requirement 
a. Previous election to Junior grace 


Three years’ exXberrence inp tores 


try, the 
strate that the 


purpose of which is to demon 


applieant, in addition to 
demoustrat 


his Junior requirements, has 


ed his competence as a practicing forester 


to aecept responsibility and perform du 


ties of a professional character such as to 


justify the Society in accepting him as 


competent to represent the profession ca 
pably in the performance of his duties, 


and his adherence to such standards of 


professional conduct and character as to 
Justify the Society in accepting him as 
the 


in the performance of his du 


competent to represent profession 
honorably 
ties and in his relations with others, 

work at the 
Mem 
bers, who have full Junior qualifications, 
shall inelude all 
with the management of 
forest land and the utilization of any of 
Forest land 
which trees are the principal erop or CoV 


Engaged in forestry 


time of election. For prospective 


forestry work aetivities 


having to do 


its resources is any land on 


er, or on which it is proposed to produce 
trees as the principal crop or cover, or 
land whieh forms an integral part of such 


forest land in management of said land, 


or Jand on which erosion control is prac 
ticed or planned, with aid of forest trees, 
or grazing lane which forms part of an 
wiministrative unit whose principal fune 


tion is forestry, or land on which game 


management is practiced connection 


with forestry, or any similar lands on 


which the forest is an integral and domi 


want feature. Forestry work shall there 


fore include, for Members, the following 
above arborieul 


ictivities as qualified : 


ture and municipal forestry; park man 
igement; recreational management 
mg; wildlife; 


sion control; 


protection including 
and 


streamflow regulation including chaparral 


fire, insects diseases ; 


ireus; Silviculture; forest management 
und administration; forest utilization in 
cliding logging, manufacturing, and sale 
research in 
fields; 
fields; 


ministrative 


of produce ts; 
the 


any oor all of 


nhove teaching in any of the 


thove office, supervisory, or ad 


duties in any of the above 


fields; whenever the accomplishment 0 
the 


knowl 


these aims requires application of 


professional forestry 


d. Individuals who have not qualified 
for Junior Membership cannot obtain the 
Member grade. The two requirements for 


election to the grade of Member of per 


sons) enynged with 


other than 
Membership, 


primarily resources 


trees or forestry are Junior 


indicating the possession of 


basic theoretical training professional 
forestry, and aetivities related to forest 
land os defined It follows that persons 


Who are not Junior Members, or Junior 
Members 
‘lo with 


tration of 


Whose activities have nothing to 
as the adminis 


the 


forest land, such 


prazing on nonforested 


publie domain, wildlife management con 


cerned only with prairie or weterfow! 
management unrelated to forests, or ero 


siop engineers in treeless regions, do not 


Me rs, 


pt as 


quahfts as 


provided for under qualifi 


cations for Junior grade, additional stud 


shall count only as the equivalent of the 


period of experience, it heing the 


sume 


purpose of this grade to require 


pre ] 


Ly 
a 
Yopactial 1Formerly Senior Member grade 


tion in both theoretical and practical for 
estry \ 
tical experience in addition to study shall 


Member. 


minimum of two years of prae 


be required for 


Issociate Member Grade 


%. Requirements for Associate Mem- 
shall bn 


\ssocinte 


bership. There two alternate 


qualifications for 

Class A. 
professional 
Members, 
screntists for a 
to Member, 


Membership 


Persons who have not the 


forestry qualifieations of 


Junior but who otherwise qual 


if grade equivalent 


whieh is the coneeption of 


this Scientists working in) the 
field of forest products but whose train 
ing has not ineluded a large enough field 


Mem 
This grade in 


of forestry to qualify as Junior 
bers belong in this grade 
cludes graduates of specialized currieula 
in wood utilization, pulp and paper man 
ufacturing, logging engineering, or such 
specialized fields as range management or 
wildlife, or other specialties, if said) per 
equipped a8 scientists with a pro 
fessional education equivalent to that of 
Members but in their field, 


Junior own 


and whose activities are conducted in 
close relation with forestry or foresters, 
in ease such specialized curricula are not 


giving full 
in forestry, belong 


necepted by the Couneil as 


professional traiming 


in this grade. The same is true of econ 
omists in such subjects as forest taxation, 
land utilization, and the lumber industry 


Class B. 


of a serentific 


Persons who are not possessed 
education and are not pur 
activities, but who through 
with 


screntitn 
their public aetivities connection 
forest economics and forest poliey or their 
individual efforts along any line of for 
estry, public or private, sueh as outstand 
ing success in private forest management, 
have shown that they understand the fun 
damental objectives and principles of 
forest economics, management, and teeh 
nical practice, and whose services in these 
respects are recognized generally by mem 
bers of the profession who would normal 
ly be expected to know of their activities, 
The 
** recognized by the profession generally 
will bn that if the 


bers of a Section generally recognize that 


are eligible for this grade. words 


taken to mean mem 
these services have a value to the profes 
sion generally, that is, extending outside 
the boundaries of the Seetion, the indi 
approved by the 
merit should 
Society but 
Section, 


vidual is eligible, if 
Persons of lesser 
with the 


members of a 


Couneil 
be associated not 
only as associate 


When its bylaws provide for such a grade. 


Fellow Grade 


9 Requirements for Fellow: The 
preseribed requirements for 
llow 


eligibility 
indieate that a eandidate’s reeord 
well known 
Fellows, who alone 


reputation should be 


among Members and 
ure entitled to vote for these candidates. 


Such candidates should be seleeted from 


among the most widely known Members, 


whose prote ssional service has been ex 


ceptionally outstanding 


10. A petition nominating a Member 


Fellow 
biographical 


must be ac 
sketch of 
brief account 


for advancement to 
companied by a 
the candidate, including a 
of his professional eareer and accomplish 
ments. A sketch of facts 
not exceeding 200 words shall be printed 


biographical 
for each nominee for the grade of Fellow. 


Membership Nomination and Election 
Procedure 


if Endorsement by a Section, as 
provided in Article IV, See. 2, may be ae 
vote of the Section 


bylaws so provide, 


complished either by 
or, When the Section 
by a committee of the Section empowered 
to 

12. Publication of the 
plieants for 
Article IV, See 
\FFAIKS. 


of ap 
membership as 
1, shall take place in So 


For the purpose of such 


required by 


publication, ‘*qualifieations’’ is inter 


preted to mean a statement of the ap 


plieant’s forestry education, with degrees 
position, and the 


and dates, his 


date of his 


present 
election if he is already a 


member in another grade. Upon request, 
any member entitled to vote shall be pro 
vided with more detailed information re 
garding the qualifications of any partieu 
lar applieant 

13. The elect 


cant toa lower grade of membership than 


Couneil may an appli 
that for which he was nominated, but not 


to a higher grade, without further pub 


lieation. 

14. An application rejeeted on the see 
ballot resubmitted for 
the same grade of membership until after 


ond may not be 


following such rejection. 


If the endorsers so desire, it may be re 


twelve months 


submitted at any time for a lower grade. 
15. The 


notify 


Executive Secretary shall 


promptly successful appli 
eant of his eleetion and membership shall 
date from date of eleetion, unless the Ex 
ecutive Secretary, as empowered by the 
Couneil, shall the period of ae 
ceptance as provided by Bylaw 37. If 


not accepted within 90 days after noti 


extend 


fication by the Executive Seeretary, or 


within 90 days after the periods as ex 


tended by the Executive Seeretary, elec 


tion shall be void. 
16. The Executive Seeretary shall 
supply each newly elected member with 


a copy of the Constitution and Bylaws 
of the Society. 

17. All applieations, except of candi 
Member, 


forms 


dates for Fellow and Honorary 


will be prepared on the printed 


provided by the Executive Seeretary and 
These forms 


approved by the Couneil. 


will earry instruetions as to how 
factual 
enandidate’s eligibility, 


to sup 


ply the evidence required of a 


in such matters as 
name, date and place of birth, edueation, 
professional experience, and other data, 

18 Every application, except for the 
specifie exemptions listed below, must be 
supported by three or more endorsements 
members, who from their 


from voting 


personal knowledge of the applieant and 


his work, ean provide evidence of his 


eligibility Endorsements are not. re 
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quired of the following classes of ap 


phlieants. 
Member 


l. Applicants for Student 


ship. 


Membership 


graduates of approved eurriculs 


Appheants for Junior 
who are 
institutions. 

Affiliate 


wholly on the 


in aceredited 
Member 


basis of 


3 Applicants for 
ship who qualify 
education, 
nuto 


4. Junior Members eligible for 


matic advancement to the Member grade 
19.) All applications for 


in the Society will be sent by the Seetion 


membership 


or by the group of individual members who 


are sponsoring the candidate to the Exee 


utive at the Societys adquar 
ters office in Washington, D.C. He shall 
check that the 


Constitution and Bylaws have been com 


each application to see 
plied with as to endorsement and presen 
tation of the factual evidence of eligibil 
ity He shall 
application to the 


acknowledge receipt of 


each eandidate, and 
shall inform him as to the proeedure and 
approximate period required for election, 
the provisions of the bylaws as to dues, 
and any other facts deemed desirable 
The applicant’s name will then be list 


ed for under the heading 
Applicants,’’ the 


AFFAIRS. 


publieation, 
Announcement of 
next available issue of Socrerys 
Such publieation shall serve as aeknow! 


edgment to the Sections or groups of 


individuals sponsoring the applications 
Copies of the application papers ino each 
case will, on the appearance of such lists 
be sent by the Executive Secretary to the 
Council for ballot with the exception, that 
in the case of applicants for Junior mem 
bership who are graduates of a school of 
forestry approved by the Couneil, the 
Council may delegate its authority to the 
Executive Seeretary to declare such ap 
plicants eleeted after the publication of 
their names, unless for some reason thes 
are unqualified or their candidacy should 
With 


be referred to the entire Couneil. 


the applieation papers will be 
any comments on the applicant his 
eligibility. Eleetions shall not take effect 
until after the expiration of the period 
of 30 days following the publication of 
list. 


more protests against the election of any 


siid If within this period one or 
applicant are received, the Executive See 
shall 


as are necessary 


conduct such investigations 
full and 
quate information on whieh to make just 


and final decision as to the eligibility of 


retary 


to obtain ade 


the applicant. 
In case of a favorable vote, and in the 


absence of any protests, the applieant 
and his sponsors will be immediately noti 
fied of his eleetion to membership by the 
Executive Seeretary 

When an applicant fails of eleetion the 
results will be reported back to the See 
tion or group of members sponsoring the 


appleation. The reasons for this action 


will be ineluded in order that the spon 
sors may be guided accordingly, if they 
desire to submit the ease for a second 
ballot 


| 
{ 
} 
P | 
fe 
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Official Membership) Emblem 
20. The official 


** Society of 


emblem is shield 
Foresters 
back 
border 
this 


with American 


1go0°* in gold letters on a green 


surrounded by a gold 
entitled to 


ground 
All members are wen! 


emblem. 


Termination of Membership 


Membership may be ter minated 


voluntary resignation; (2) failure 


to pay dues; (3) expulsion for unpro 


fessional conduct as provided in Article 
IV. See. 5. 

\ voluntary 
cepted by the 
vided charges of unprofessional conduct 


resignation shall be se 


Executive Secretary pro 
are not pending against the member and 
provided the member is in good standing 
at the time and his dues are paid for the 
vear, that the 
shall not 
priot 


current 


current except 


veur’s dues required from 


members resigning to January 31, 
in year, 


In the case of a member whose dues 
remain unpaid on November 1, the Exee 
ntive shall hoth the 


member himself and the Secretary of his 


Secretary notify 
Seetion, that the dues must be paid or a 


request for remission or postponement 


made within thirty days. For newly elect 
cd members the provisions of Bylaw 37 
shall apply. If the dues are not paid, nor 
i request for remission or postponement 
made by the member or his Section with 
in thirty days after such notice from the 
shall 


charges 


Executive Seeretary, membership 


automatieally terminate, unless 
of unprofessional conduct are pending in 
which ease membership shall not) termi 
nate until the charges have been disposed 
of. A member thus dropped for nonpiay 
shall not be eligible for 


ment of dues 


reinstatement to any grade of member 
ship until he shall have paid the dues in 
was dropped. 


arrears at the time he 


In enuse either the member or his See 


remission or 


tion postponement 


requests 
of dues, the Couneit shall aet upon such 


request promptly. The Council may re 
mit or postpone the payment of dues of 


any member upon its own initiative. 
22. Notice of all 
membership shall 
tions The 
shall be published in Soctery 


terminations of 
provided the See 
deceased members 


AFFAIRS. 


names of 


Unprofessional Conduct 


23. It will be regarded by the Societys 
conduct for a member, 


that an ap 


unprofessional 
when he has reason to know 
pointment to a position not yet vaeant 
will be made possible by the dismissal for 
political reasons of the present inenm 
bent: 

a. To seek such appointment through 
political ehannels; 


b. To accept such appointment. 


24. The seeking or 
for appointment to a 


accepting of po 
litieal endorsement 
vacant position does not necessarily con 
stitute unprofessional conduct, but should 


he avoided as far as possible hecause it 


tends to identify the applicant with a po 
litical instead of a merit system of em 


ployment and to render him subject to 


dismissal when party government changes. 
25. It 


tive members signing charges of 


shall not be required that all 
unpre 
fessional conduct, as provided in’ Article 
IV, See. 5, be prepared to submit evidence 
in support of such charges. The purpose 
of the provision is to prevent hasty action 
that the matter 


serious, the 


by requiring must be 


sufficiently judgment of 
tive members, to warrant further investi 


gation by the Couneil. 
26. Members 


conduct will be 


preferring charges of 
unprofessional expected 
to cooperate with the Council by submit 
ting such evidence as they may have, or 
hy directing the Couneil to other sourees 
of information. 

27. The 
charges in 
See. 5, 


signing 
Article TV, 
made known to the 
that 
charges have been made unless and until 


hames of persons 


accordance with 
shall not be 
vecused, nor shall he be informed 
the Couneil, after due investigation, shall 
have become convinced that such charges 
appear to be sufficiently well founded to 
he brought to his attention. 

28. If, after investigation, any or all 
of the charges made under the provisions 
of Article TV, See. 5, appear to a major 
ity of the Couneil to be 
statement of such charges shall be sub 


well founded, a 


mitted to the accused, who shall then have 
a period of sixty days within whieh to 


prepare and submit a written defense, 
After the expiration of sueh sixty days 
the case shall be submitted for the deci 
sion of the Couneil, by letter ballot. 
The membership of a member charged 
unprofessional conduet aecord 
ance with Artiele TV, See. 5 


be terminated either by 


with 
shall not 
voluntary resig 
nation or by failure to pay dues until the 
charges 


Council las disposed of the 


Pending such disposition, a member 
charged with unprofessional conduct who 
receive So 


ceases to pay dues shall not 


ciety publications and shall not have the 
privilege of voting. 

29.) The Council may, under the au 
thority of Article IV, See. 


temporary committee to investigate 


appoint oa 


charges submitted to it in) proper form 
against a member, when, under Bylaw 30 
proceed with 


the Couneil has voted to 


such investigation. Such committee shall 
he composed of from five to seven mem 
bers other than the Couneil, a majority of 
whom shall be from the Seetion ino which 
the defendant The 
shall designate the chairman 


President 
Within the 


period of sixty days allowed the defend 


resides 


ant, under Bylaw 30, said defendant shall 
submit to the chairman of this committer 
the evidence for his defense. 
itself 


all evidence for or against the defendant, 


The committee shall investigate 


and shall inform him of the general na 
ture of the evidence in its possession in 
of the charges. On the conelu 
sion of this 
shall afford the defendant, if he sore 


support 
investigation the eommittee 


quests, an opportunity to 


further 


Present wit 

nesses or evidence his 

behalf. 
On the 


committee shall 


own 
conelusion of the hearing the 
transmit its repert and 
evidence to the Couneil, together with its 
recommendations for aetion. Final deci 
sion shall rest with the Couneil under Ar 


ticle 


IV, See, 5. 

30. a. When the Council declines to 
investigate the charges, the aceused is not 
informed of their existenee and any pub 
he reference to them is, therefore, wholly 


Inappropriate, In occasional Institices 
when the accused learns of the existence 
wishes to have his 


Prosident 


of such charges and 
name elenred, the 
shall, if 
eused, publish a 
CIETY AFFAIRS to the effeet that charges 
of unprofessional conduct have been pre 
Blank, but that the 
regarded them as suffi 
ciently well founded to deserve Investign 


publiels 
specifically requested by the ge 


brief statement So 


ferred against Mr 


Council has not 


tion, 

b. When the charges are 
by the 
cused and the 
formed, but there shall be 
specifically requested by the ae 
that shall 
publish a brief statement in Soctery Ar 
FAIRS to the effect that 
professional conduct have been preferred 
Blank, and after 
tion by the Council have been dismissed 


investigated 
Couneil and dismissed, the ne 
aceusers shall be so in 
no publicity 
unless 
President 


eused. In enuse, the 


charges of un 


against Mr. investiga 


as without justification. 


ce. When the charges are investigated 
by the Couneil and sustained, the Presi 
dent shall publish in Socrery AFFAIRS a 
brief statement that Mr. Blank has been 
found conduet 


guilty of unprofessional 


and has been disciplined as indieated 


quested by a Section of the Society, by 


further information re 


an individual member, or by a) nonmem 
ber with a legitimate interest in the mat 
ter, the inquirer shall be supplied byw the 
President with a statement of the specific 
respects in which the Couneil has found 
the accused guilty of unprofessional con 
duet. 


not be included as cireumstances warrant 


The original charges may or may 


Supplemental statements of this sort may 
if there 
widespread demand for 


he published in Soctery 
appears to be oa 
therein, but 


the information contained 


only with the approval of the Couneil 


e. When there is a general and legiti 
still further 
tion, the President shall prepare a state 


mate demand for informa 


ment giving in full the reasons for the 
Couneil’s decision, and including as com 
plete an analysis of the charges and of 
thereto as 
his judgment be This 
shall be submitted for the 
the Couneil, shall 


whether or not it shall be published and 


the evidence relating may in 


wise, statement 


approval of 


which also decide 


if so in what form. The publication of 


any statement dealing with eases of dis 
Society public itions 


ciplinary aetion in 


should be accompanied by a statement to 


— 
Shy 
Me 


10 


shall 
ForesTky for the full 


the effeet that it is published members receive the JOURNAL OF 


solely for 


the information of the members which 


SI. 


provision shal 


quarter in 


the election is accepted and for which dues 
ire paid \ 

subseriber to he 
credited with the 


tion bb the Couneil under 
who is alreads 


shall be 


portion of 


new member 


final JOURNAI 


unexXpuire d 


11S S twelfth of the an 


ibseription at one 


nual subseription rate, for each 


As provided in 


remit oor 


Article V, the 


postpone the 


dropped 
dues shall not be el Couneil ma 
iecount 
United 


Canada, un 


ment unt ment of dues of any member on 


hall 


be 


ship 


ot sickness, ibsenes from the 


dues in arrears 


Kndorsement Stufes or its POSSESSIONS oF 


required nor is employment or finaneial stringeney, tem 


Publies porary or 


which the 


other rena 


suffi 


meritorious and ex 


ssion permanent, or for 


SONS Council may deem 


Former members who h ved hon cient. Tn especially 


member has ren 


faithful service to the 


ceptional eases when the 
dered 


Societ ind 


orah n the armed forees and who were 


long 
dropped or nonp ment dues during ind 


When his) finaneial status 


stieh 


ithout tion appropriate, the Coun 


tment of 


remit: dues permanently, provid 
vpelled or foreed to re ‘ 
east eight members of the Couneil 
sponnl eonduet 
netion Retirement for age 
ed 
torestrys practice on pen 


retirement will not 


member 


mbers higel 
ill 


whieh the 


sufficient reason te 


permanent remission of 


ife membership 
39. The Executive 


thorized, af and 


Secretary Is il 


when the Section econ 


cerned so recommends, to place a member 
on the i \ The Seetion’s ree 
based on satisfne 


finameia 
mt such consideration 


servi f a member his 


‘*surmed forees will warrant grant 


nye him, at his request, nactive status 


for the duration of such services During 
be re 


dues: 


member will not 


period a 


juired to pa Society or Seetion 


sible after 


he will not be allowed to vote or 


otherwise take formal part in Society af 
and i fairs: nor will he 
ive the publications An 


lt restore | 


receive the Soerty's 


inactive member may 


for mself to netive membership 
paid ing the Executive 


shall pa thre 


Secretary pret 


promoted through his Seetion secretary 


ad to reste pavonent 


from le He will not be required to pas 


dues for the 


dies over the former rate, d 
the «ate of 
Members advaneed to the 
n Whiel they are 
el real 


promotion, exeept that Stu period during whieh 


lent 
Junior during the enlendar ve 
graduated shall not 


Me 


Council: Nomination and Election 
dues for th 

The date of eles 
committee 


Se 
of 


the nominating 
f Articlh 
not before 


December 


dues 
th: 


Decor ber 
elected 


Whieh they were 


empower the 

Secretary on request of thie tl. The 
pomted under the 
See 1, shall 


first date of 


nominating committe: ap 
Article 

April 
election and 
Members 


remit the dues covering pe provisions of 


months date of elec ippornted by 


ded that for 


finaneial or other preceding the 


to neeept elec shall consist of three or mor 
Fellows 
date of 


Mas 


with a 


ition If at the ex or names of the 


period the member re the eleetion sh 


news request for extension ands the lished! im the issue of 


cireumstanees wa mt stich setion, the FAIKS together notiee calling 


Executive Seeretarvy may remit the dues ittention of the membership to the Con 


period, mot exeeodiig six stitutional regarding: 


total 


for second Provisions 


exeeeding tions by petition, and listing the names 


New of 


months, or on period not 


one vear from date of eleetion officers and Couneil members whose 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


terms of office expire at the end of the 


eurrent year. 

A brief and strictly factual profession 
al biography of each eandidate for presi 
dent shall be that 
SocterTy AFFAIKS preceding an election. 

42. The ballots sent to the 
shall 1) state the number of 
be filled; (2) list the 
alphabetical 


published in issue of 


members 
offices to 
numes of the ean 
didates in order; (3 
the address and 


each enndidate ; 


give 


Section 


membership of 
show the 
ballots; 


provisions of Article V, See. 3, 


closing date 
for receiving the quote the 
regarding 
dues: hve 


arrears in necompanied by 


return envelope nddressed to the Exe« 
blank en 


ballot. On 


itive Seeretary and a smatier 


ve lope for the return of the 
the outer addressed return enevelope shall 
be the directions, ‘* After closing the en 
full signature on the 


checks to deter 


Velope endorse 


All 


whether a 


Necessary 
is in full stand 


member 


ing shall be made without opening either 


envelope The outer envelopes shall first 
bn ned and laid 
ballots have 


they shall 


ind when all 
thus freed 


them 


been from 


identification opened 


ind counted 
#3. Ballots shall be 
or Members, Members, and 


vardless of whether 


sent to al 
Fellows, 
threes i in id 
standing counted the 
dues the 


voters’ date of the 


election, 


4.0 The 


tellers appointed by the 


ballots shell te 


President The 


counted 


results of the election shall be announced 


winning enndidates, to 


promptly to the 
of the 


Society at 


several Seetions, and to the 


large by publication in) the 


ArrAIRS. The 


announced at the 


issue of 
shall 


meeting 


January 
results also 


if falls on a titting 


date. 


45.) Regular elections shall be held in 
the odd numbered venars Vacaneies 
curring between regula eetions shall be 
filled byw the Ce 
VII, See. 3.) Suel 
shall be 


next reg 


as provided im Ar 


tiel pomtments 
he Couneil only for the pertod 


the 
The 
under the 


$, shall serve until the 


eleetion 


President pro tempore ap 
painted 
VI, See 


ir eleetion, ort 1 the 


provisions of Artiel 
next regu 
Vico 


dut les 


President or 
President is to restiime his 
Such President pro tempore 


either from the 


mav be 
pointed membership of 
he is 


the Couneil or outsict If 


ippointed from the Couneil membership, 


another member may be appointed to the 


Couneil to fill the vaeaney 
17. Ballots under the Hare 

proportional representation, preseribed by 

Article See. 3, 


the method deseribed in 


system of 


counted by 
No. is 
Proportional Representation 
Mareh, 1021, or in Leaflet No 
%, revised edition, issued in October, 1925. 
Majority 


shall bn 
Lea tlet 
sued by the 


League in 


quota’’ prese ribed for the se 


lection of President is) understood to 


a majeritw of all the valid votes 


‘ 
| 
Reinstatement 
$2.) Exeept as provided below, a for = aa 
h 
the 
tion at 
min he reistet 
ote of the Cour 
4 $4. Former lone be dened ' 
er tha \fl t 
: to reinstatement to the grade 
Rem, provides, im ence of 
Member or Fellows, that are en 
vaged in forests t the time of 
Dues 
tory evidence that 
$5. Members of all grades except circumstances v 
mse <| he billed for dues by the Executive natior 
‘ 
or about April hose dues 
4 
vent 
$7. Under Artiel 
of new members shall be paid I, 
quitter 
exeept that 
te 
ried wpe te 
tion, prov 
rm he has been unal 
4 fion at time of notitic 
«af pub 
the 
4 


1953 


east, arrived at through a series of trans 


fers similar to those by whieh the mini 


mum quotas are reached 


Officers: 

18. The President, 
tary, and Editor 
Society at the 


Duties, Ete. 
Executive Seere 
shall report to the 
annual meeting regarding 
their activities during the preceding vear, 
shall tn 
Sociery AFFAIRS as soon as may be prac 
tiecuble thereafter. 

19. he 


er the 


and their reports published ain 


Treasurer's report shall cov 


fiscal vear ending November 30, 
instend of the calendar vent 
50.) Chairmen ot 


committees 


stunding and other 
President, 


published as 


shall report to the 
meeting at the option of the 
and their reports may be 
the President may direct 

51. None of the elected officers of the 
Society shall 


the Societs An or deles 


receive compensation from 
te of the 


reimbursed for his actual 


Society be 


expenses for travel ind subsistenee and 


other necessary expenses in attending 


mectings or transacting Society business, 


authorized by the Couneil 


if specifies! 


Council: Duties, Authority, Meetings 


Couneil shall as need arises 


publish statement eX 
pressing the at ittitude of the 
Societ on matters coming under the pro 


Article TT of the 


Which the 


Vision of (‘onstitution 


On an subjeets on member 


ship has oted through referendum, 
such statements shall be in) conformance 
with the 
erety. The 


tintive refer oa statements to the 


position thus taken by the Se 


Council may on its own int 


membership) for ind shall do so in 


oft tppent from aetion 


when tuke yo members conftormits 
with Article Se q 
two months from the date of reeeipt of 


idopet 


within 


| 
inless 


said appeal the Couneil decides to 


the position of the petitioners 


Referendum ballots when required by 


the above 


after the 


procedure shall be mailed only 


members have received at lenst 


one issue of the Journ and Sociery 


AFFAIRS subsequent to the original pub 


lication of the proposals. Discussions of 


such proposals should preferably appear 


im these publications, but f deemed 


Couneil o the pro 


necessary the 


ponents brief summaries m: also 
pany the ballot Phe tin date for re 


eewing ballots shal weeks from 
the date of mailing the , and this 
final date shall be indieated on the ballot 
The right of appeal by petition, as pro 


Article VIT, See 


setion position 


vided and limited in 


shall lie against 


taken bw the 


the of con 


Couneil: provided that in 


flieting petitions or peti 


tions opposing a referendum previous! 
nitinted by the Couneil but not vet com 
pleted, the Council shall determine the 


course deemed best the orderly and 
effective 
53. Meetings 


held all | 


Societ affairs 


President pro fem, or upon request by a 


quorum of the Council. Regular meetings 
held at such times and places as 


Except in 


he fixed by the Couneil, 
of emergency all members of the 
Council shall be notified at least 15 days 


in advance of the date and place of 
the meeting and, as far as practicable, of 


the principal matters to be acted upon 


54. In the absenee of a quorum (six 
members) at anv meeting of the Couneil, 
action may be taken subjeet to approval 


majority of the Couneil by subse 


ballot. A 


present at any meeting may authorize an 


quent member unable to be 
writing) to east his 
that has 


sented for his consideration in 


other member (Cin 


vote on any matter been pre 
ndvanee 
of the meeting 
a5. Absent members shall be notified 
promptly of aetion taken at meetings of 
the Couneil, even though a quorum may 
have been present, so that further ratifi 


ention is not necessars 


56. Where 


sary, and ino matters of routine or munor 


wtion 


prompt 


importance majorits of the members 
present at a duly called meeting of the 
Couneil can take action provided a quor 


um is present. The general poliey, how 
ever, on important matters on which there 
appears to In 


et the 


serious division of opinion, 


will be to votes of absent mem 


hers bw mail before decisive 


tion 

Between meetings of the Couneil, mat 
ters may be referred to it for deeision by 
inv. offieer, Couneil member, Seetion, or 
hy petition of five or more members, Mat 
ters not previously, at a Counedl 
meeting: wilh be opened to exchange of 
opinions tor at least four weeks before a 
ballot is taken, provided that in matters 
of great urgeney the President is empow 
ered to call for an immediate vote of the 


Couneil Such expressions of opinion as 


ire received from Couneil members will 


accompany the ballot when if is presented 
to the Couneil for its final vote 


An executive committee of the 


Council, consisting of the President and 


such other members as the Couneil mas 


select, may be designated for handling 


routine and business of the 


Saciets 
Committees 


58.) Other committees than those pro 
vided for in the Constitution and Bylaws 
President when 


may be appointed by the 


the creation of said) committees re 
ecived the approval of the Couneil. These 
may be either temporary committees, for 
definite commit 


thei 


task, or standing 
until 


successors are appomted Thes 


tees, to serve discharged 
shall eon 
members and of such 


sist of 


grades of membership as the President or 
the Couneil may determine. The members 
of all standing committees shall serve for 
the same term as that of the President by 
thes appointed, and until 


Members 


te doh 


whom were 


their appointed 


sliceessors 


of all committees shall be 


11 


thie President, who shall, when possible, 


consult the chairman of said committee 


us to the other appointments. Temporary 
committees appointed for a definite ad 


ministrative purpose are automatientty 


discharged on the completion of their 


services, Temporary committees having 


charge of investigations may be dis 
charged by the Couneil, at the request of 
the committee through its chairman, of 


on the initiative of the Couneil \ny 


member of any committee imeluding the 


chairman, is subjeet to removal by the 
President with the consent of the Couns il, 
in the 


during his term of 


interest of effieleney, at any time 
office. The President 
may proceed to fill the vacancies thus 
No officer of the Society or mem 


ber of the Couneil may serve on the Com 


erented 


mittee on Nominations for the biennial 


election, exeept that the Executive Seere 
tury may serve as seeretary of this com 
mittee without a vote 

59. No committee shall expend funds 


exeept as duly authorized 


of the 
bv the 


plied with neeessary statromers and other 


Societs 
Couneil. Committees shall be sup 


supplies through the Executive Seeretary 


60. Che fisenl of the 
shall November 30 

Ol. The 
shall be 


Society 
end on 
Executive Seeretary hooks 
nudited semiannually by a eerti 
naecountant, the 
enceh fisenl vear and at midyear 

62. The 
employees handling funds of the 
shall be 
decided hs the 
eX pense 

63. All bills 
approved the 


Executive Seeretary and all 
Society 
nmounts as 


bonded suitable 


Couneil, at the Society's 


Society shall 


committee 


they 


the 
person oF 
authorized to ineur expenses before 
are paid by the Seeretars 

64. The funds of the shall be 
approved bas the 


executive 
deposited bank 
invested in federal securities 


shall 


sale of 


Couneil, or 


rhis bylaw not be retrometive as 


existing securities 


ordering the 
and reinvestment 

65. =A 
ceipts and expe nelitures be 


boy the Secretary at the 


budyvet showimp estimated re 
prep 
Executive begun 


ning of enceh year Upon approval of 


the budget bys the Couneil, ¢ nditures 


within the limitations of the budget muy 
vithout further 
Expenditures for any purpose mn 


iotted the 


Seeretary 


authorization from the 
Counesl 
the amount 
budget, or for purposes not provided for 
in the 


thorization the 


budget, shall require speeml au 


Couneil, exeept 


minor transfers from one 


to snother may be made without sueh au 


thorization. The be amended 


it any time b vetion of the Couneil 


66. 


ciety shall 


Permanent Fund of the So 
held the 


from it shall be 


intact and 


spent for such 


purposes as the Couneil may di 


Tn the 


speenil 


ibsenes direetion 


— 
4 
cA 
ar 
j 
Finances 
a 
the President, or the 


12 


the income shall acerue in a special re 


serve fund, subject to such dispositions 


as the Couneil may make. The Permanent 
increased from time to time 
that 


through action by the Coun 


Fund may be 


through contributions for specific 
purpose, or 
eal 

67. Special funds donated or set up 
accounted for 


funds of the 


for special objeets shall be 


separately from the general 
Society 
Meeting~ 
68. A committer 
President 


on Meetings shall be 
appointed by the to consist of 


such and such grades of 
think best 
of this committee shall be a 
Fellow and shall be 
first of the eurrent veur 
shall be 
AFFAIRS 
69. The 
bile for the 


number mem 


rms us he he ehairn an 
Member or 
appointed by June 
Such appoint 


ment announced promptly in 


Socrery 
shall be 


program 


committer responsi 


technical of the 
meeting, but not for the program of the 
shall 


seleet spenkers and topies and shall pre 


business meeting It appoint or 


pore a preliminary and submit 


it to the 


program 
Executive Secretary in time for 
him te have it printed and mailed to the 


membership The Seeretary 
shall have the 
mathed to the 


before the date 


70. 
paper at the 


program printed and 


members at least five weeks 
of the annual meeting 
member desiring to present a 
annual meeting shall notify 
the committee on the meeting, either di 
Secre 
the date 
of his paper, 


reetly or through the Exeeutive 
tury, at 


of the 


least seven weeks before 
meeting, of the tithe 
and shall at the same time submit at least 
“a summary of the paper. It 
with the 
shall he 


meeting, or read by tithe only 


shall be op 


tional committee whether sueh 


paper rend and discussed at the 


Society Publications 


71. Forestry students not eligible for 


Student or Junior Membership 


may be 


granted the privilege of subseribing to 


the JouRNAL of Forestry at reduced 


rate so long as they are bona fide stu 


dents 
72. A 

July shall 

the JOURNAL 


member in arrears for dues on 


reeeive no more issues of 


until his dues are paid. 


Upon paying his dues he shall be entitled 


to receive those issues of the JOURNAI 


that he has missed, if he so requests 


73.) Every member of the Society 


good standing, of whatever grade, is 
entitled to 


Section of the 


tomationltls membership 


that Society whieh 


his domicile. The domicile 
shall be his 
unless his place of business and his 


within the 


shall establish 


of a member home or resi 
denee, 
affiliations lie 


Section, 


professional! 


territory of another when, by 


declaration he may establish his domicile 
with said other Seetion for the purpose of 
Section membership. An individual ean 
be a voting member of only one Seetion, 
become an associate member of 


Section 


but may 


any other 


74. Each Seetion shall confine its reg 


ular membership to individuals whose 


domicile, as above defined, is within its 


territory, but may admit associate mem 


bers to the Seetion who reside elsewhere. 
75. Nonmembers of the Society may 
members of a Seetion 


hecome associate 


but may not become regular members or 
serve as officers of a Seetion. This applies 
to former members of the Society whose 
membership has been terminated, as well 


who never have been members. 


shall 


near 


as to those 
76. The 


furnish to 


Executive 
Section 


Secretary 
each secretary 


the beginning of each year the names 


and addresses of all members of the So 
in good standing within the terri 
of the Section. He shall also notify 


the Section secretaries from time to time 


erets 
tory 
during the vear of changes due to death, 


resignation, termination of membership, 


new elections, or transfer from one juris 
diction to another, 

77. The Seetion shall report promptly 
to the Executive Seeretary of the Society 
the results of elections of Section offieers;: 
Seetion 


and shall 


the adoption of bylaws and 


amendments thereto; report at 
least 
the Seetion 

78. The Section 
Editor 
delivered 


onee year on the proceedings of 
shall fur 
such pa 
meetings of the 
for publi 


secretary 


nish the with copies of 


pers before 


Section as seem appropriate 


cation in the JOURNAL, unless the author 


desires to make other disposition thereof 


Section Chapters 


79. A Chapter of any Section may be 
officers or executive 
Section 


authorized by the 
committee of the written 
fifteen 


Section 


petition of more voting 


members of the resident an 


aren where a strong loeal organization 


effected. The 
shall be established by the See 


recommendations from the mem 


may be boundaries of a 
Chapter 
tion on 
hers concerned 

Chapters shall hold at least one meeting 
retain their authorization. 


eneh year to 


Open meetings are specifically authorized. 
The officers of each Chapter shall in 


a chairman, a viee chairman, and a 


JOURNAL OF ForRESTRY 


shall be 


serving 


secretary treasurer, who voting 


members of the coneur 
rently with the officers of the Section, and 
elected by the Chapter. 
A current list of the and the 


members of each Chapter shall be on file 


Society, 


members of the 
officers 


with the secretary of the Section 
A Section is authorized 
funds to the Chapter for the 


its business. 


to approprinte 
conduct of 
Actions or recommendations of a Chay 
ter on Society matters will be transmitted 
to the Council with the reeommendation 
of the Section. The Seetion shall 


the right to rescind the authorization of 


have 

any Chapter and to terminate its exist 
ence, 

Subject Divisions 

80. 

of the 

effective 


phases of forestry, 


The purpose of Subjeet Dis 


Societys 


sions 
shail be to provide an 


means of considering various 
supplementary to that 
provided through Society or Section com 
create voentional 


Soclet 


mittees, and not. to 


groups within the 
81. 


shall be 


clety, 


Membership in Subjeet Divisions 
open to all members of the So 
the basis of membership being in 
and desire to par 


terest in the subject 


ticipate in the work and discussions of 
the Subject 


82. 


erned by the same 


Division. 


Subject) Divisions shall be gov 
regulations, preseribed 
und Bylaws, as are 
Societys 


Thes 


statements or 


in the Constitution 


committees of the with respect 
to Society 
to the public any 


(1) through the Seetions of the 


policies, shall not issue 
reports, 
except 
Society, if approved by said Seetions, and 
in conformance with adopted policies of 
the Society, or (2) through the Couneil or 
ballot of the members if involving contro 
versial questions 


requiring Society ap 


proval, 
83. The 


is permitted to Subject 


same freedom of discussion 
Divisions as to 
ind the 
same principles of publicity through the 
JOURNAL apply to Subject 


to individuals, Sections, and the Soeiety. 


Sections and the Society at large, 


Divisions as 


Bylaws and Amendments 
84. 


upon adoption unless otherwise 


All Bylaws shall become effective 
specitied 
by the Couneil. 

85. All Bylaws shall be 
Socrery or otherwise made avail 
able to the 
cable after adoption. 

86. The 
notify all members, through 
in Society AFFAIKS or 


adoption of any amendments in the 


publishes doin 


members, as practi 


Executive Seeretarvy shall 
publication 
otherwise, of the 
{oon 


stitution or Bylaws. 
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WHEN YOU BUY 
SAP STAIN 
CHEMICALS 


Use high-concentration Permatox 
10-S for economical and efficient con- 
trol of both sap stain and mold. 
Permatox 10-S contains 359% technical sodium 
pentachlorophenate and 65% borax, both highly 
effective chemicals for control of mold and sap 
stain. Authorities say that Permatox 10-S_ repre- 
sents the most efficient of the sodium pentachloro- 
phenate-borax mixtures for general commercial use. 
Permatox 10-S prevents both sap stain and mold 
in hardwoods and softwoods. Properly used, it 
gives dependable results under all weather con- 
ditions. Only 10 lbs. are normally needed for 100 
gallons of dipping solution. Mixed with Chapman 
Ambrocide, it protects lumber against ambrosia 


beetles and other insects. 


1. What type and percentage of active 
ingredients does the chemical contain? 


What do authorities say about its ef- 
fectiveness? 


Does it prevent both sap stain and 
mold? 


How many pounds of the chemical 
must be used to get effective control? 


Can you depend on it during severe 
weather conditions? 


CHAPMAN 


PERMATOX 10-S 


Prevents both sap stain and mold, in freshly 
cult hardwoods and softwoods 
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| iis is one of the Cat* DT Practors with No. 7A Bull- capacity is matehed with tractor TEP. And ease of adjust- 

dozers owned by the California State Division of Forestry. ments and handling. plas excellent operator visibility. 
Forest Ranger Charles P. Campbell says: “We feel these contribute further to big production. 

dozers have saved many acres of valuable timber. One Your Caterpillar Dealer backs this unit) and all 


takes the place of LOO men fire fighting. The servicer we Caterpillar-built equipment with fast. on-the-spot sersice, 


get from our Caterpillar Dealer is superior.” A-k him to shor vou how it can outwork any competitive 
lire fighting is just one of many jobs for these ‘dozer. He'll be to demonstrate! 

versatile vellow “dozers. They've vot 160 miles of road 

and firebreaks to maintain. Here this D7 team is building 

anew road to lron Peak Lookout. 1.350 feet in elevation. * 
That's rocky stuff its rolling along—tough to handle. AT L LAR 

But the blade, of heavily reinforced construction welded * Both Cat and Caterpillar are registered th..temarks 

into a rigid one-piece unit, is extra tough. The cutting 


Caterpillar Practor Co... Peoria, Hlinois. 


edges, reversible for extra service, and the replaceable 
end bits, are hardened for longer wear. 

You ll get a lot of work with /ittle down time at lou 
cost from this slugger. For maximum performance, blade 


